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PEEFACE 

The purpose of the following esaay is leas ambitious 
than the title may seem to imply. It is not my inten- 
tion to add another to the many attempts to define 
Christianity, but rather to analj-ze the problem involved 
in such a definition, and to give an account of the more 
important attempts which have been made to solve it. 
As the sub-title indicates, what is here offered is simply 
a study in the history of definition. But as all progress 
is based upon an accurate knowledge of the past, it ia 
hoped that this survey of recent definitions may prove 
not without its value in assisting others as they ap- 
proach the more difficult task. 

In view of the largeness of the theme, it has not 
seemed wise to attempt any general bibliography. The 
works found most helpful have been mentioned in the 
notes ; and in the chapters on Schleiermacher, on Hegel, 
and on Ritschl, where the importance of the subject 
seemed to require it, the literature has been cited at 
some length. It is needless to say that the lists given 
make no claim to be exhaustive. 
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ESSENCE OF CHKISTIANITY 

CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM 

In the chapters that follow, it is proposed to study 
the history of the attempt to define Christianity, and to 
record the more important definitions to which this 
attempt has given rise. The theme is historical. But 
history is a broad field, and the traveller who enters it 
without compass or guide may easily go astray. There 
are many senses in which the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? may be asked, and our study will be profitable 
in proportion to the definiteness with which we conceive 
the problem with whose answers we shall have to do. 
It is such clearness of thought that this opening chapter 
is designed to promote. 

1. I%e Importance of a Scientific Definition of 
Christianity, 

If it be asked what is the object of a definition of 
Christianity, the answer can be given in a word. It is 
a scientific conception of the Christian religion. The 
goal of all science is definition. With the recognition 
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of this need, and the effort to satisfy it, the scientific 
spirit is bom. As the ability to think clearly, accu- 
rately, and exhaustively marks the difference between 
knowledge which is merely general and popular and 
that which is strictly scientific, so the ability to gather 
the results of such clear thinking into phrases which 
are concise and luminous ia the measure of the useful- 
ness and permanence of the conclusions which have been 
reached. To refuse to define, whatever the cause — 
whether tlie attempt be deemed needless because of 
the familiarity of the object, or regarded as im- 
possible because of its complexity — is to renounce 
the possibility of knowledge as science conceives it. 
In the case of any object, therefore, to record its 
successive definitions is to write the history of its 
science. 

This being the case, the subject proposed for the 
following essay has much more than an antiquarian 
interest. In studying the historic definitions of Chris- 
tianity, we are really retracing the rise and progress of 
the effort to conceive Christianity scientifically. What- 
ever may be one's attitude to the Christian religion, 
this is a topic of unusual interest. No one who desires 
to understand the drama of human life in its complete- 
ness can ignore an influence of such far-reaching impor- 
tance. But the difficulty of the theme matches its 
interest. When one considers the antiquity of Chris- 
tianity; the length and variety of its history; the 
many-sidedness of its relations; the widely different 
forms which it has assumed, and is still assuming; the 
great influence which it has exerted, and still exerts, 
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upon the lives and fortunes of individuals, and upon 
the progress of civilization as a whole; its close con- 
tact with and constant reaction upon the allied fields of 
literature, philosophy, ethics, and art; the tender and 
intimate associations with which it is interwoven — it 
becomes apparent that the effort to define so complex 
and many-sided a phenomenon must be as difficult as 
it is fascinating. How much shall we include in our 
survey? Where change is so constant, how shall we 
distinguish between what is transient and temporary, 
and what is permanent and abiding? Out of tho 
thousand characteristics forcing themselves upon our 
attention, how pick out tho few which are essential and 
determining? The familiarity of the subject adds to 
its difficulty. It is not easy to judge impartially that 
which is so much a part of one's life as is the case of 
Christianity with many of its students. Often we find 
men ignoring the question altogether, as too simple to 
need answer. What is Chriatianity ? Why, every one 
knows that. What you and I and the next man have 
been brought up to believe and practise about God and 
religion. Under the circumstances it is instructive to 
discover the causes which, after many centuries of 
neglect, have brought this problem once more into the 
forefront of human thought, and to foilow the steps 
by which our students of religious philosophy and of 
comparative religion have sought to bring order out of 
the chaos of confused ideas which they found serving 
as an apology for definition. 

But the interest which gathers about the definition 
of Christianity is not merely intellectual. ReHgious 
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interests also are at stake. To the conviction of many 
of its adherents, the Christian religion occupies a wholly 
exceptional position. It is not merely one among other 
religions, like Buddhism or Mohammedanism. It is 
the absolute religion. It rests upon a divine revela- 
tion of unique character, and claims an authority which 
men dispute at their peril. The truths which it pro- 
claims, the life which it imparts, have more than passing 
significance. They have to do with eternal realities, 
and bear directly upon the highest welfare of man. If 
ever clear thinking is important, it is important here. 
Practical interests turn upon onr ability to give a cor- 
rect definition. Not merely the scholar but the man on 
the street needs to know what Christianity is, that he 
may be able to order his conduct accordingly. 

It is the combination of this extraordinary claim with 
a changing history which renders the problem of the 
definition of Christianity at once so fascinating and so 
perplexing. Here we have a religion which claims 
absoluteness, which offers itself in the midst of a 
world abounding in half truths and inadequacies as the 
perfect and final solution of the problem of life, and 
which yet, when closely studied, proves itself to be 
the subject of a historic development in which it has 
successively assumed the most various forms. Study 
these forms, and you find that they differ one from 
another so widely that it seems almost impossible to 
discover any common principle. The representatives 
of each reproach the others with serious departure from 
the truth, and find in the adherents of Mohammed or 
of Grantama positions scarcely more repugnant to their 
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religious sense than those held by men who are in name 
at least their fellow-Christians. For the man who is 
content to take his stand within one of these smaller 
bodies, and adopt without question whatever it may 
regard as essential, the definition of Christianity will 
have no difficulties. But when one tries to gain an 
impartial view of the whole, and seeks a definition 
which shall be really scientific, the matter is by no 
means so simple. It becomes important, therefore, to 
consider with some care what such a definition involves. 



2. What is Involved in the Scientific Definition of 
Christianity. 

The difficulty of defining may he well illustrated in 
the case of the word " definition " itself. What do we 
mean by a scientific definition? Suppose we say that 
it is the effort to express as clearly and concisely as 
possible what are the essential qualities of any object of 
knowledge as distinct from those that are accidental. 
This seems simple enough, hut as soon as it is closely 
examined it is seen to plunge us into a very mare's-nest 
of metaphysical puzzles. Essence, quality, accident, 
object are words which have been the battle-grounds of 
the phUosophera ever since philosophy began. What 
do we mean by the essence of a thing as distinct from 
its accidents? How shall we distinguish among the 
different qualities some as being more important than 
others? How penetrate back of our subjective appre- 
hension to the nature of the thing at ail ? 

Out of these perplexities we may find a way of escape 
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sufficiently broad for our present necessities by calling 
attention to the essentially subjective character of all 
definition. Without raising any of the vexed questions 
as to the difference between substance and attribute, or 
the real existence of things as distinct from our sub- 
jective apprehension of them, we may recognize clearly 
that everything which presents itself as an object of 
knowledge at all presents itself as the possessor of 
countless qualities by which it is at once linked to and 
separated from other objects of knowledge. A strictly 
exhaustive definition — that is to say, a definition which 
should include all about the object which could con- 
ceivably be known — would have to take in all these 
quahties from the most abstract to the most concrete. 
But it is evident that such an enumeration, even if 
possible, would be valueless. It would give us too 
much. All sense of proportion and of relative value 
would be lost. It would be impossible to see the forest 
because of the number of the trees. If we are to have 
a definition which shall be of any practical use we 
must distinguish between qualities and qualities, and, 
like the boy in the fable with the jar of plums, be 
willing to sacrifice some that we may be able to enjoy 
the others. 

What, then, is the principle which determines the 
selection ? As Professor James ' has well shown, it is 
essentially subjective; in other words, it is found in 
the interest and the need of the man who defines. In 



' Fajcholog}', n, p. 35 tq. What ProfeBSOT James in this pabsags 
\ena oi leasoning, applies a fortiori to ttie defioitiaD which a the bosii 
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defining any object, we pick out those particular quali- 
ties for which at the time we happen to have use, and 
ignore the rest. This explains the difference in defini- 
tions with which we are so constantly confronted. Ask 
a schoolboy, an artist, and a scientist to define a peach, 
and you will get as many different answers. To the 
first the distinctive quality of the peach is its sweet- 
ness, to the second its beauty, to the third its place in 
the vegetable kingdom. And so on through indefinite 
variations. Each of these definitions will be true as far 
as it goes, but partial. It emphasizes that in the object 
in which the one who is defining happens to be inter- 
ested at the time, and passes over everything else. 

A seientifi,c definition differs from the definitions of 
common life simply in the greater thoroughness with 
which it seta about its task, and the wider point of 
view which determines its perspective. We may group 
the most important qualities in such a definition 
under the three heads of exhaustiveness, accuracy, 
and universality. A scientific definition is exhaustive 
in the sense that it is based upon the widest possible 
induction of facts. It includes, not all the qualities 
(for that as we have seen is impossible), but all the 
distinctive qualities of its object; the qualities which 
set that particular thing apart from others as having a 
character of its own. It is further accurate. It is 
based upon a careful as well as a wide observation, and 
seeks as far as possible to avoid the errors which are 
the natural result of hasty or careless generalization. 
Again, it is universal, by which is meant that the point 
of view from which it is constructed is, so far as pos- 
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sible, that of man as man. However legitimate and 
precious may be the individual interests which gather 
about particular objects, the man of science must ignore 
them, that he may indicate the permanent qualities 
which abide in the midst of change, and which make 
their appeal to humanity as such. 

But when all is said, it remains true that the interest 
which determines a scientific definition is as subjective 
as that of the schoolboy to whom an orange is simply a 
round yellow object good to eat. That which explains 
the choice of certain qualities rather than others in a 
scientific definition is the fact that they appeal to cer- 
tain permanent human interests and answer questions 
which man as man cannot but ask. Back of the 
elaborate structure of modem science, often hidden 
under abstractions unintelligible to the ordinary man, 
yet never wholly absent, is this living human interest 
— the desire to know, to understand, that one may feel 
and act. Let the time come when this shall cease to 
be the case, and the entire edifice which has been 
erected with such painstaking labor will fall to the 
ground.^ 

^ It is hardly necesssarj to saj that, in taking this position it is far 
from onr intention to deny the objective basis of the qualities which we 
are constrained in so subjective a fashion to recognize. The question as 
to the real nature of the objects of knowledge lies entirely apart from the 
line of thought which we have been following, and may be differently 
answered by men who agree in the general position here set forth. As a 
matter of fact, so far from the subjective considerations to which we have 
called attention imperilling the objective foundation of onr knowledge, 
they seem to require an ontological basis far richer and more many- 
sided than it has often been the fashion of philosophers to recognize. 
To say that I decide from subjective grounds to which of many im- 
pressions forcing themselves upon me I shall give attention is a very 
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The bearing of all this upon the matter with which 
we are immediately concerned is obvious. In seeking 
a scientific definition of Chriatianity, we are not obliged 
to ignore the subjective considerations which play so 
large a r61e in the history of rehgion, that we may 
ti'ansport ourselves into some objective world of purely 
disinterested knowledge. Such an attitude, even if 
possible, would defeat its own end. For it would 
disregard those qualities of Christianity, in which its 
distinctive character historically consists. Science does 
not create; it observes and reports; and a definition 
of Christianity which would be scientifically valid 
must make place for the feelings of hope and of fear, 
of awe and of mystery, of love and of loyalty which 
have been characteristic of the Christian religion from 
tlie first. 

Nor in taking this position do we mean simply to 
assert that the student of Christianity should recognize 
the Christian experience as a factor to be reckoned with 
in his definition, without feeling any personal interest 
in its significance or validity. Sympathy is the key to 
knowledge in all departments of life. Even in the 
branches of science which we call natural, such aa 
physics or chemistry, a keen sense of the possible value 

different thing from saving that I ara the creator of my own impiesaions. 
Here the facts of the social life interpose an emphatic veto. Tha agree- 
ment of many men in common judgments naturaUy points to an objective 
basis foe inowledgB quite independent of the individnal apprehension. 
All that we are hers concerned to maintain is the fact tliat subjective 
considerations do enter ioto the making of onr definitions — even onr 
scientific definitions — and hence that there can be no adequate discng- 
aion of such a theroe aa now engages us which ignores the ]>art they 
play. 
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and meaning of even the most unpromising phenome- 
non is the condition of insight. No branch of science 
can progress without the use of the constructive imagi- 
nation, and the constructive imagination is only another 
for a sense of universal values in individual 
The higher in the scale of values we go, and 
the more personal and individual become the interests 
at stake, the greater is the necessity for such sympa- 
thetic insight, b^ed upon experience. Without the 
art sense, the effort to construct a definition of art 
would bo ludicrous. No less certainly doomed to fail- 
ure is the attempt at a scientific treatment of Chris- 
tianity by a man destitute of the religious experience. 
Only through this experience is it possible to gain an 
insight into the particular values and meanings which 
theological terms are meant to express. So far, then, 
from the Christian experience incapacitating a man for 
making a scientific definition of Christianity, it is the 
indispensable condition of success in the attempt. 

But if the religious experience does not necessarily 
disqualify a man for the scientific study of Christianity, 
it must be admitted that it has its peculiar temptations 
and dangers. There is a sacredneas about the religious 
life which casts a halo about all that it touches. The 
individual tends necessarily to identify his own experi- 
ence with the whole of the religious life, and to judge 
others by their agreement or disagreement with his 
subjective standard. Where this is the case, a scien- 
tific estimate is impossible. For science, as we have 
seen, deals with the universal, and tries to discover 
and to describe those insights and values which abide 
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through tha changing centuries and make their appeal 
to man as man. The success of a scientific definition 
of Christianity is therefore to lie judged by its ability 
to meet such a universal test; to express, in terms 
recognized as valid by large bodies of men, that which 
successive generations of Christians have found distinc- 
tive in the rehgion of Christ. 

It cannot be too often insisted that the Christianity of 
which alone science is able to take cognizance is a 
historic religion. It began at a definite time and 
place. It has passed through certain specific stages 
and undergone certain definite changes. It occupies 
to-day a distinctive place in the religious life and 
thought of man. It is this historic religion and no 
other which science recognizes, and which it seeks to 
define. If any one chooses to construct a religion of 
his own out of his individual feelings and imaginings, 
and baptize it Christianity, he is of course at liberty 
to do so. But by the fact of so doing he removes him- 
self from the sphere of objective realities in which the 
present discussion moves. Science, we repeat, deals 
with universal judgments. The experience of the 
individual may help him to understand historic Chris- 
tianity; it cannot serve as a substitute for it, or relieve 
him of the necessity of facing the difficulties and 
answering the questions which a study of historic 
Christianity presents. 

If we survey the chief historic definitions of Chris- 
tianity, we find that it is at this point that they are 
most defective. Each individual or generation or 
church picks out that feature in historic Christianity 
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whicli seems to him or to it the moat important, and 
affirms it as if it were the whole. When inconsistent 
or contradictory phenomena are pointed out, they are 
either ignored, or attributed to misunderstanding or to 
corruption. True Christianity, which is identified with 
the particular views of the individual or church in 
question, is represented as a constant, from which all 
departures are to be counted heretical variations. So 
far as such a position is defended by rational arguments, 
or by the appeal to considerations grounded in the 
nature of the religious experience, and so open to be 
tested by each man for himself, it may be regarded as 
scientifically legitimate, and the only question to be 
decided is whether the grounds adduced in any par- 
ticular case are really valid. But when, as is often 
the case, appeal is made to the authority conceived to 
reside in Christianity as supernatural, to override intel- 
lectual opposition, the scientific standpoint is aban- 
doned, and the attempt to the history of which this 
essay is devoted is given up. 

There can be no question that this unwillingness to 
submit the claim of Christianity to the tests recognized 
in other departments of life has greatly hindered the 
scientific understanding of it. It is easy to understand 
the causes of this unwillingness. The authority wliich 
belongs to the absolute religion has seemed incompat- 
ible with the openness of mind which is characteristic 
of the scientific point of view. The purpose of revela- 
tion has been assumed to be to supplement the weak- 
ness of human reason, and to furnish an infallible 
certainty not possible in any other way. Growth, 
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progress, change of any kind has seemed inconsistent 
with the dignity of a revealed religion, and the Chris- 
tianity of any age — whether as expressed in church, 
Bible, or individual religious experience — has been 
uncritically identified \vith that of the past and of the 
future. Roma locuta est ; aausa finita est has been the 
mood in which our question has been too often ap- 
proached by Protestant as well as by Catholic. 

In view of this fact, of which history gives abun- 
dant illustration, it becomes a fair question whether a 
scientific definition, such as that of which we are in 
search, is compatible with the Christian claim to be the 
absolute religion. The issue tlius raised is so funda- 
mental that it is necessary to face it frankly. It will 
make a great difference in our study if we are obliged 
to exclude from our category of scientific definitions 
all which proceed on the basis of the absoluteness of 
Christianity. In determining whether this be so or 
not we shall be greatly helped by knowing what history 
has to tell ns of the meaning of the word. 

3. Historic Conceptions of the Absolute in Their Bearing 
upon the Definition of Ohristianity. 

The word " Absolute " has had an eventful history. 
Few terms have been the centre of more long-continued 
and determined controversy. None has assumed in the 
course of the centuries more varying and even contra- 
dictory meanings. To some philosophers it has a 
purely negative significance. To others it is the most 
positive of conceptions. Mr. Spencer defines it as the 
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unrelated. To the philosopher of Hegelian sympathies, 
on the other hand, it is the home and the ground of all 
possible relations. Ritschl would banish it utterly from 
the vocabulary of religion. To Kaftan, it gives the 
formula for the knowledge of God in every spiritual 
faith. A little reflection, however, shows that beneath 
these divergent interpretations, there is a common ele- 
ment which gives them unity. 

CoramoQ to the word in all its uses is the element 
of finality. When we reach the absolute, whether in 
thought or life, we come to the end. With the relative 
we may argue and adjust matters. By shifting our 
point of view we may gain new light and begin over 
again. With the absolute, this is impossible. Here 
we reach an ultimate fact which admits no question, 
allows no argument, and about whose colossal and 
inevitable bulk, no by-path offers a way of escape. 
This character of finality appears in our familiar 
speech. When I say my mind is absolutely made up, 
I mean that I have reached an irrevocable decision — 
one which it is useless to question and which no 
argument can shake. So when I speak of an absolute 
standard, I mean one which admits of no dispute, one 
whose authority no reasonable man can deny, and the 
appeal to which must therefore be final. In like 
manner, when the philosopher speaks of the Absolute, 
he indicates that point in the explanation of things 
where thought stops, because it can go no further. In 
the region of the finite and relative, we press back from 
one cause to another in an endless series. But when 
we reach the Absolute the series is broken. Here is 
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the ultimate reality, the final principle, the bottom fact 
of the universe, back of which it is impossible to go. 

Starting with this general idea of the Absolute as 
the ultimate reality, we pass on to consider more in 
detail the different conceptions which men have formed 
of its nature. We may group these for convenience 
under three heads, which for want of better names we 
may call respectively, the ontologieal, the mathematical, 
and the psychological. The titles are not chosen as 
strictly accurate but as roughly descriptive. As a 
matter of fact, the first and the third are by no means 
exclusive, a view of the Absolute being possible which 
shall be at once ontologieal and psychological. ' 

1. By ontologieal conceptions we mean such as are 
the outgrowth of the older uncritical realism which is 
characteristic of philosophy in its pre-Kantian stages. 
Here the Absolute is conceived as a reality independent 
of, and sharply contrasted with, all relative or finite 
existence ; a being supernatural in nature, and as such 
belonging to a different world from the realm of second 
causes which we call nature; yet touching it at points 
many or few, and capable, under proper conditions, of 
becoming in a true sense an object of human knowledge. 
The view thus described differs from the mathematical 
view in that its conception of the Absolute is positive, 
not negative. Its ultimate is a reality which, however 
far removed from the world of ordinary experience, is 
yet in a true sense an object of knowledge, and a cause 

^ In rhe larger gense, iUl views which grotiDd knowledge in objectiiB 
isalitf are ODtologicaL The wotd is here ased in a reetncted senae to 
denote that form of reallBm which iguoies the BabjectiTe couditioiiB of 
knowledge. 
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of effects. It differs from the psychological view in 
that it finds the essence of the Abaohite in its contrast 
to the finite, and, in its efforts to explain and defend 
it, looks with suspicion upon all considerations which 
are subjective in their nature. 

2, By mathematical conceptions we mean such as 
conceive the Absolute negatively, after the analogy of 
the mathematical infinite ; which see in it, not a definite 
reality which can be known and which may be felt as a 
cause of effects, but simply a concept of limitation — 
the mai'k of the boundary of our knowledge. Accord- 
ing to this view, however much we may learn, we can 
never attain to a knowledge of the Absolute. For the 
Absolute by definition is unrelated. It is that which 
lies beyond ; the boundless, limitless, unfathomable 
somewhat lying outside experience, toward which we 
are forever pressing, hut unto which we can never at- 
tain. It may call forth feelings of awe, or reverence, 
or longing, as things mysterious and unapproachable 
are apt to do, but it does not admit closer contact. 
The Absolute is in its very nature unknowable. 

3. By psychological conceptions finally we mean 
such as seek to combine a positive conception of the 
Absolute with a critical foundation in the processes of 
human knowledge. To those who hold this point of 
view, the Absolute is not something which lies outside 
the world of human experience and reveals itself only 
at rare moments and by supernatural means. It is 
present as an element in all experience; the ultimate 
reality which is the basis of all life, and which gives 
unity and meaning to the world. As such it s 
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man's power perfectly to comprehend. The only way 
to attain a complete knowledge of it would be to com- 
pass within one's own soul all finite experience. But 
it does not foUow, as advocates of the mathematical 
view claim, that it is strictly unknowahle. Through 
our finite human experience, imperfect though it he, we 
miiy attain to a real, though limited, knowledge of 
the divine, and gain understanding of the nature and 
purposes of the being upon whom the universe depends. 
But this knowledge is not to ho gained, as the adherents 
of the older ontological view maintain, by putting our- 
selves outside of experience, and trying to construct a 
being with qualities diametrically opposed to our own, 
but rather by seeking to understand experience, and to 
determine, in the midst of the infinite variety which it 
contains, what are the qualities and purposes which 
alone have permanent meaning and worth. When we 
have discovered these, we shall have attained a knowl- 
edge of the Absolute. 

On this common basis, there is ample room for dif- 
ferences of construction. One may be distrustful of 
speculation, technically so called, and accepting the 
Kantian dualism of the theoretical and the practical 
reason, confine man's knowledge of the Absolute to the 
realm of the conscience or of the religious feeling. Or, 
one may favor a bolder procedure, claiming for the 
intellect the same rights which others grant to the con- 
science, and, on the basis of the needs and longings 
of the whole man, rising to a conception of tlie ultimate 
reality which shall include all sides of life, and show 
itself master of as broad a territory as that assigned 
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to the Absolute in the most daring flights of the old 
ontology. But, whether more or leas sceptical in their 
speculative views, all thinkers who adopt the psycho- 
logical view are at one in this, that they win th£ir con- 
ception of the Absolute from the facts of common 
experience, find God in the human soul, and rely for 
the proof of their propositions upon the success with 
which they satisfy the rational, the moral, and the 
emotional needs of man. 

It is clear that when we speak of the ahsoluteness 
of Christianity, it makes a great difference in which 
of these three senses we use the term. The man who 
holds the ontological view will follow a very different 
method, and reach a very different conclusion from him 
whose viewpoint is psychological. While, if we adopt 
the mathematical view, the very idea of an absolute 
religion becomes a contradiction in terms. This funda- 
mental difference of viewpoint has a practical bearing 
upon the problem which now engages us. We may 
illustrate by considering the different ways in which 
the three parties approach the definition of Christianity. 

To those who take the ontological view, the abso- 
luteness of Christianity centres in its miraculous fea- 
tures. As the Absolute, by hypothesis, belongs to a 
higher world than that of ordinary finite existence, it 
can only manifest itself to man in extraordinary ways. 
From this point of view the supernatural character of 
Christianity must lie at the heart of any definition of it. 
Whether we call it the reUgion of revelation, to distin- 
guish it from those whose truths have been gained 
without any supernatural aid, or the true rehgion, to 
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distinguish it from such as are false or imperfect, or 
the absolute religion to separate it from those which, 
however lofty aud admirable, are yet partial and tempo- 
rary, is all one. In each case the characteristics which 
are emphasized by the ordinary student, and by which 
he seeks to classify it, if not ignored, fall into the 
background. The essence of Christianity is ita abso- 
luteness, and the essence of absoluteness lies in the 
fact that it lifts its subject above the standards which 
obtain in the ordinary walks of life. We find abundant 
illustrations of this view both in the theology of Cathol- 
icism and of Protestantism. 

To begin with the former ; according to traditional 
Catholic theology, true Christianity and the church 
Catholic are one and the same. God, who is the 
absolute reality, has set in the world an institution 
through which, and through which alone, men, other- 
wise ignorant and sinful, may have access to Himself. 
This institution is many-sided. It includes doctrines 
by which the truth of God is revealed, sacraments 
through which the grace of God is mediated, ministers 
in whom the authority of God is incarnate, and who 
are charged to watch over the flock committed to their 
care, and to see to it that they do not stray from truth 
and duty. As a supernatural institution, the church 
belongs to a higher world than that of our common 
experience, and is not subject to the standards which 
govern the rest of human thought and life. This 
does not mean that her claims are Irrational. For the 
God who gave the church is also the author of nature, 
and between His works there can be no contradiction. 
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But it means that they lie beyond the realm to which 
unaided reason can attain. As the absolute authority, 
the demands of the church must be met with humble 
submission, quite irrespective of their appeal to the 
individual reason or conscience. Only after such com- 
plete surrender, including intellect and will alike, can 
one hope to attain a knowledge of the Christian 
mysteries. Credo ut intelligam. Faith must precede 
knowledge. And faith, to the Catholic, means an act 
of the will in which, at the bidding of an external 
authority, a man accepts truths and conforms to prac- 
tices, the reason for which he cannot understand. 

Much the same view is taken by many Protestants 
of the Bible. According to traditional Protestant 
theology, the absoluteness of Christianity consists in 
the possession of a body of divine truth, supematurally 
revealed and preserved in an inspired book, the Bible, 
whose infaUible record is a guarantee against error, 
and the final court of appeal in the case of any dispute. 
By this it is not meant, of course, to affirm that Chris- 
tianity is merely a body of doctrines. To the most 
dogmatic of seventeenth century theologians, Chris- 
tianity is much more than this. It is a divine life as 
well as an inspired teaching, and it is embodied in an 
institution which, no less unqualifiedly than the church 
Catholic, claims for itself divine sanction. But it is 
meant that if we seek definitely to locate the absolute- 
ness of Christianity; to discover what it is, which 
gives it its unique authority and justifies its extraor- 
dinary claims, it must be found in the possession of 
the supernatural revelation contained in the Bible. 
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Divine as may be the Christian life (and to Protestant 
as well aa to Catholic regeneration and sanctification 
are the supernatural work of the Holy Ghost), it is yet 
imperfect in the best of Christians. No believer, how- 
ever far he may be advanced in the Christian graces, 
can turn to his fellow and say, " In me you behold true 
Christianity in its purity." Nor is the church as a 
whole in better case. Great as may be its authority, 
the divines of Westminster admit that as an institution, 
human as well as divine, it contains in its purest repre- 
sentatives some admixture of error.^ Its councils may 
err, and many of them have erred. To the decisions 
of none of them can we turn with confidence as giving 
us Christianity, pure and undefiled. The test by 
which we determine absolute truth lies back of these 
in the divine revelation wo call the Bible. Here we 
have in its perfection the deposit of divine truth, the 
standard by which ali that calls itself Christian must 
stand or fall. And to this standard, when any ques- 
tion arises, every Christian has the right, and it is his 
duty, to appeal for himself. 

In spite of the great differences between these two 
answers their points of contact are obvious. Both rest 
upon the same philosophical foundation, and move in 
the same world of thought. This becomes apparent as 
soon as we glance at the arguments which are adduced 
in their support. In both cases internal evidence is 
ignored, and the truth or falsehood of the position taken, 
80 far as the world at large is concerned, is made to rest 
upon grounds external to the nature of Christianity. 
1 Cf. West. Con/, iit. 2; xxx. B, with xxt, S. 
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The clearest statement of the official Catholic apolo- 
getic is given by the Vatican Council.^ To the ques- 
tion whether there is any rational test by which the 
Catholic olaim may be tested, and the absoluteness of 
Christianity rationally, that is, scientifically, estab- 
lished, the fathers of the Council answer in the affirma- 
tive. There is such a test, and it is to be found in 
prophecy and miracle. For the individual Christian, 
the supernatural witness of the Holy Ghost, which he 
experiences in hia own soul, may suffice. But for men 
at large, other evidence is needed. Out of regard for 
the feebleness of human reason God has therefore added 
to the supernatural evidence of Christian experience the 
rational evidence of miracle and prophecy, that by this 
most manifest proof the authority of the church may be 
abundantly attested to the dullest intelligence. 

According to this line of reasoning, the rational proof 
of the divine nature of Christianity is not to be found 
in its own intrinsic qualities, hut in certain external 
marks added thereto, as a seal is added to a document 
to certify to the genuineness of a handwriting, of whose 
author we were else ignorant. In the apologetic of 
Christianity internal evidence plays no part. There is, 
to be sure, a witness of the Holy Spirit to the individual 
soul. But this, as a private and personal experience, 
is not open to men in general, and cannot be made 
— as indeed Catholic theologians do not make it — the 
basis of a scientific argument. It belongs to the very 
conception of the Absolute which it is sought to prove 

^ Dogmatic Deerea, cimp. iii. qaoted in ScbaS, Cretdt of Christendom, 
VoL n. p. 342 iq. 
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that its rational evidence cannot be found within itself. 
What is needed is an authority which is independent 
of reason, and which, if need be, can override its 
demands. How, then, can reason sit as judge upon 
that before which it is its duty to bow? Clearly tlie 
only evidence which is here in place is externa!, 
and scientific proof, if possible at all, can only be by 
indirection.* 

' What we have jnst given is the oEGcial apologetic of CathoHcisra. 
In praf^tice the procedure admits of iDile&tiite vaiiatiaD, accordiDg to the 
special situation in which the apologist may find himself placed. Thna 
we find CatbolicB, like Father Hecker, freelj using intecnal evidence in 
support of the claims of their chnrch. OqIj one moaC be carefnl not la 
lean too hard on reason, and stumble at those points in Catholic doctrine 
or practice which seem to the individual unSt. To do this is to violate 
the Catholic principle of sabmission, and may easily imperil one's own 
BOnl, Again, we find Catholics talking pleasantly of the harmony be- 
tween religion and science, and using for their own purposes sorh of the 
resnlts of modem scientific research as lend themselves to the support or 
illustration of the truths they wish to defend. Only, in case of a differ- 
ence between science and tradition, it is the former which must yield. 
Among the functions of the church Catholic, none is more important than 
this, of setting bounds to haman research and saying to the presumptuoua 
prophets of an overbold science, " Thus far sbalC thou go, and no farther." 
Still again, we find frank recognitioa of the evila which show themselves 
ao painfully in many who claim and exorcise higb authority in the church 
Catholic. Catholic apologists are ready to grant yon that a pope may 
sin. But that makes hira no less vicar of Christ, and he who qaeations 
his authority does so at bis peril. Or still again — to shift our point of 
illustration — to those who point out that the teachings of the chnrch 
have altered with the centuries, ao that that which was once allowed is 
Eow forbidden, or vice verta, it is frankly admitted that, though in itself 
uncbanging and infallible. Catholic truth ia but gradually repealed. The 
distinction is made between dogma which does not change, and the 
definition of it which is ever changing to meet the changing needs of 
men. The chnrch pcssfsses absolnta truth, and lias done so from the 
first. Bnt she does not always make it known. There is many a question 
to which men crave an answer aa to which, because it has not yet been 
defined, the pope is as ignorant aa the bnmblest Christian of his Sock. 
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Exactly the same line of reasoning is followed by 
many Protestants. Substitute the Bible for the church, 
and the statement of the Vatican Council will serve as 
an excellent syllabus of the line of argument set forth 
in more than one text-book of Protestant apologetics. 
To the latter as to the former, the final test of the truth 
of Christianity for the individual is the appeal which it 
makes to his own soul. It is the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit, "bearing witness by and with the Word" 
in the heart of the believer, by which alone he receives 
"full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth 
and divine authority thereof, i But this experience, 
being of a strictly individual character, is not fitted 
in Protestantism any more than in Catholicism, to be 
made the basis of a scientific proof of universal validity. 
And so we find the Protestant apologist, in exactly 
the same fashion as his Catholic predecessor, seeking 
support for his position in the external arguments of 
prophecy and miracle. As the Catholic appeals for his 
sanction for the divine authority of the church to the 
extraordinary attestation which accompanies its en- 
trance into the world, so the Protestant in the case of 
the Bible. In neither case is the evidence upon which 
the defence rests grounded in the nature of that which 

What the f atore may have in store, in the way of new definition, is known 
onlj to God. Thns in varioas ways we find Catholic teachers shaping 
their arguments to meet the demands of the changing situation, so far as 
it can be done without giving up the fundamental principles upon which 
the structure of their faith is built. But whatever the variations of their 
position, they never abandon the contention that Christianity, as a super- 
natural institution, is raised above the standards which govern the rest of 
thought and life, and must be judged by canons of its own. 
1 West. Conf. i. 5. 
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it ia designed to support. In both the proof is purely 
external.' 

Without at this point raising the question whether 
the argument from miracle is really able to secure the 

• An excellent example of this view is fonnd in Dean Mfuuel's faraoiw 
BamptUQ Lectures on the Limits of Religiooa Thought (5th ed. London, 
1867). Here the tojection of the internal eridence foe Christianity ia 
carried to kn extreme. Mansel admits that man maj judge as to the 
BTidences of revelation. Bnt when it comes to the content of revelation, 
moral and intellectaal considecationa alike fail Conscience ia as little to 
be trosCed as reanon. When once God has spoken, honover irrational, 
or area anethical his requirements ma/ seem, the only dutj far man is 
Instant Enbmission {ct, especially pp. H5-I4B ; Preface, pp. xviii, xix). 

As a matter of fact, fev Protestant theologians have been content to 
ahide b; this restriction. Taking its history as a whole. Protestantism 
has made mach larger ase of the internal eridence than Catholicism. 
Where the Vatican Council confines the rational evidence of revelation to 
miracle and prophecy, the Westmiiuter Con/asioa insiats npon the 
inherent qaatities of Scripture as " argnmenta whereby it doth abundantly 
evidence itself to be the word of God " (i. 5). The doctrine of the 
witness of the Holy Spirit, with its recognition of the supreme rights of 
Christian experience, easily opens the door to the admission of this 
evidence, and the Biblical principle points in the same direction. The 
qnaliScations by which Catholicism limits its appeal to hnman reason do 
not obtain in Protestantism. Hence we find theologians of many schools 
interpreting the principles of the Reformation in snch a way as to admit 
of a truly scientific apologetic. The uniqueness of Christianity is found in 
its possession of qualities appealing to the highest in man, and the proof of 
its absoluteness is songht by showing the completeness with which, on all 
■ides of man's natnre, it answers his questions, meets liis needs, and satisfies 
luB longings. With thia general line of reasoning we shall have to do in 
another connection. Here it is snflii^ienC to remark that, whatever its 
meritg, it involves an abandonment of the principles with which we are 
here alone concerned, and makes it necessary to class those who practise 
it among Che adherents of a different method. That which interests ui 
here is not Protestant apologetic in general, but that particular type of it, 
which, starting from the older ontological conception of the Absolnte 
inherited from Catholicism, agrees with the latter in basing its rational 
argnmeat for Christianity upon the purely eiterual avidences of prophecy 
and miracle. 
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universal assent which its advocates claim, it remains 
to inquire how far, granting its validity, it is able to 
give UH the scientific definition of which we are in 
search. Here our answer must be an unfavorable one, 
and that on grounds very different from those which 
are commonly assigned. 

In order to establish the scientific character of any 
definition, we have seen that two things are necessary. 
It must be universal, and it must be definite. That is 
to say, in the first place, the standard to which appeal 
is made must be one which is open to men in general, 
and not simply private or esoteric ; and, in the second 
place, the qualities in which the distinctive character of 
the object is found must be stated with such clearness 
and precision as practically to admit the application of 
the test. If, then, it is a question of defining Chris- 
tianity we must be able to show, first, that the standard 
to which we appeal is really one which admits a univer- 
sal application, and secondly, that our definition is 
sufficiently clear and unambiguous to enable the test to 
be made. Is this possible in the present case? 

Criticisms of what may be called the dogmatic con- 
ception of Christianity ^ are commonly based upon the 
first of these grounds. It is claimed that the super- 
natural evidence to which appeal is made is something 
of which science knows nothing, and which a lai^e 
proportion of reasonable men reject. On the testi- 
mony of its own advocates religion is isolated from the 

1 We use the phmse as a coarenient dcsigDation for all definitiDtis, 
wLethar Catholic or ["lotBStttnt, which take their departure from the 
ontological Tiew of the Absolute. 
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rest of human life, and confined to a transcendent realm 
to which only the select company of the initiated pos- 
sess the bey. To talk of n scientific definition under 
such circumstances is to misuse words. 

This argument, though plausible, fails to stand the 
test of serious examination. If universal assent at any 
particular time be the test of scientific truth, then 
science in every form is impossible. Not all men are 
in possession of the evidence, nor are all competent hy 
habit and training to judge it even when presented. 
All that can reasonably be asked is that there should 
be no inherent obstacle in the way; that the evidence 
be open to him who is willing to take the trouble to 
qualify himself to approach it, and that in the case of 
those best fitted to make the test, actual agreement 
should have been reached. In the case of a definition 
of Christianity, therefore, all that needs to be shown 
is that the evidence is open to all men who choose to 
fulfil the conditions. 

This is, in fact, what the advocates of the dogmatic 
view claim. The Christian apologist, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, is well aware that all men do not recog- 
nize the force of his evidence. But he maintains that 
good reasons can be given for their failure. Many 
causes arc responsible, some intellectual, some moral. 
When these are removed, as through the results of 
Christian instruction and contact is constantly being 
done, the expected recognition follows. With the 
steady growth of the Christian church and the conse- 
quent extension of the Christian experience, the num- 
ber of men who are open to the Christian evidences is 
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continually increasing, and it ia only a queation of time 
when the universal assent which science demands shall 
be reached. 

We are not now concerned to inquire whether this 
hope is well founded. That ia a matter which can only 
he determined by experience. One may take as un- 
favorable a view as one pleases of what is likely to be 
the outcome of such an experiment. Our present con- 
tention is simply that, so far as universal consent is 
concerned, there ia nothing in the dogmatic conception 
of Christianity to render a scientiflc definition a prion 



The real difficulty with the dogmatic conception of 
Christianity lies elsewhere. The trouble is not with 
the court of appeal, but with the use to be made of it 
when it is found. Definitions based upon the ontologi- 
cal conception fail because they are unahle to express 
their conception of Christianity in sufficiently clear and 
unambiguous terms to admit of a scientific test, even 
before judges of their own choosing. This may seem 
a curious charge to bring. Indefinitenesa is not usually 
thought to be the besetting sin of the dogmatist. When 
he is criticized, it is commonly for over rather than for 
under definition. Yet the two points are not so incon- 
sistent as a superficial judgment might conclude. Too 

1 An exception most of coune be mside in the case of all theoriea 
irhich deny the poBsi!iilit;r o^ i> aniveraal Chcietian experience. If, u ia 
some fairmB of hiBtoric Calvinism, God be thonght of as arbitrarilj with- 
holding from a part of mankind the knonled^ of those facta coDceming 
Himself apon which right thinkiag depends, it is not possible to appeal 
to any QDiversatlj accepted standard, and a ecientific definition of CtmiB- 
tianity ie Eheratore oat of the queation. 
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great detail may be as confusing as too little. It is the 
disposition, common to Catholic and Protestant alike, 
to extend the absoluteness of Christianity over the 
widest possible territory ■which is the parent of the 
indeiinitenesB of which we complain. True Chris- 
tianity, we are told, is what the church teaches or 
what the Scripturea reveal. But what does the church 
teach? How far does the Biblical revelation extend? 
Here we find difPerencoa of opinion. The exegetes 
agree as little as the doctors. Nor is there anything 
either in the churchly or in the Biblical principle which 
of itself enables us to decide between them. That 
which in theory ia claimed as the chief merit of each, 
ita supernatural character, proves in practice its fatal 
weakness. The Absolute knows no difference of value 
or of degree. Yet without the recognition of such 
differences, how is it possible to secure the definiteness 
■which is essential to scientific definition?^ 

No doubt this indefiniteness is more apparent in the 
former case than in the latter. Here the vaetness of 
the territory opens up a field for misunderstanding 
which ia little leas than appalling. It was not a Prot- 
estant controversialist, but her own great teacher, who 
said of the Catholic church that she was a corpus per- 
mixtum, containing within her capacious bosom both 

' The lack ot prapoition thus cnticized ia admitalilj deacFibed b^ 
Phillips Brooks in his Essay on Orthodoxy. We qaote a few Bentences 
from the lengthy extract given by Dr. Allen in his Life (II. p. 4DI). 
"Id the troths which it holds (orthodoxy) loses discrimi cation and 
delicate senac of value?, holding tliem not Ear their tmth so mnch as for 
their n.'ie or their safety ; it gives them & rudo and general identity, and 
miases the snbtle difierence which makes each truth separate from ever/ 
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the good and the evil, the false and the triie.^ Strange 
bed-fellow8 have found themselves united by the tradi- 
tion principle. To harmonize all the material which 
has received Catholic sanction would he an impossible 
task. If we are bidden to look to the decisions of the 
church, it is only to be met by new perplexities, for 
the councils themselves do not agree; or, what comes 
to the same thing for our present purpose, honest men 
have not yet been able to discover their agreement. 
The official definitions themselves need defining. When 
this has been done, there remains the task of reconcil- 
ing the new dogma with the old; while still beyond 
crowds a circle of questions, more or less vital, upon 
which no decision has been reached. Thus we find 
that one who takes refuge from the strife of the schools 
in the bosom of the church Catholic, does not escape 
from uncertainties,^ If we wish a clear definition of 

other. Orthodoxy deals in coarBS arerages. It mal:es of the world of 
truth a sort of dollar atota, whordn a few things are rated below their 
real value for the sake of making a host of other things pass for more 
than the/ aie worth." What we are particularly Interested in here is not 
eo much the fact as the reaaoQ for it. It belongs to the yery nature of 
the Absolute in which this temper of mind fincia its ultimate reality that 
it should ignore those subjective and personal elements in which diftet- 
encea of value reside. 

' Anguatine, De Dactrina Cltrisliana, iii. 32. 

' An excellent iUuatratioD ia to be fonnd in the often-quoted passage 
from Cardinal Newman's Apologia (London, 1890, p. 238 sq.), in which 
he describes the state of his mind since entering the Koman chorch. The 
cert^nty in which he there represents himself as rejoicing is simply the 
clear perception that certainty is impossihle. It ia the peace which 
follows the abandonment of a, hopeless quest. Ills answer to those who 
object to the doctrines of the church as unbelievable is their removal from 
the realm to which rational tests apply. Catholic doctrine, he tella ua, 
deals not with phenomeaa hut with substance. And subatance is " whst 
no one on earth knows anything about" (p. 240). Armed with this 
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essential Christianity, we must seek our answer else- 
where. 

Nor is it otherwise with the Biblical principle. No 
doubt Holy Scripture furnishes a standard at once more 
definite and more manageable than tradition. But 
when it comes to defining essential Christianity, we 
find that its acceptance does not deliver us from uncer- 
tainty. The Bible is a large book. It extends over 
many centuries, and includes the most diverse matters. 
As to the meaning and relative importance of much 
that it contains interpreters are not agreed. The 
Westminster Confession bids us distinguish, within the 
teaching of Scripture, between certain weighty matters 
essential to salvation, and others less important about 
which good men may differ without peril,' But when 
we try to carry out this distinction in practice we find 
that it is by no means easy. What is essential, and 
what is unessential ? This is the very point on which 
we find the widest difference of opinion. Here the 

principle of " invincible Ignotance," It is easy far him to itccept the mciBt 
myBterioas dogmas, Bare tbnt do assaalt of human reaaoa can peLetrate 
to ths inacoeBsible fortress within which they have withdrawn thomsBlvca 
lot tefngo. Does one object that trausabstontiatioa ia not trae, since he 
bu Been the bread, and iia qnalities remain nnchanged ? The Catholic 
doctrine " doea not say that the pheaomena go ; on the contrary, it says 
that tbey remain ', nor doea it say that the same pheoomena are in several 
places at once. It deaU with what no one on earth knows anything about, 
the material substances themselves. And, in like manner, of that 
majestic article of the Anglican as well as of the Catholic creed, — the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. What do I know of the Essence of the 
Divine Being ? I know that my abstract idea of three is simply incom- 
patible with ray idea of one ; but when I come to the question of concrete 
fact, I have no means of proving that there is not a sense in which one 
and three can eqaally be predicated of the Incommonicable God." 
' i. 6. T. 
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Biblical principle fails us. For this simply asserts the 
infallible authority of all that Scripture contains, leav- 
ing each man free to interpret his authority as best he 
may. Calvinist and Arminian, churchman and indi- 
vidualist, rationalist and mystic, each appeals to the 
book in support of his own peculiar view of Chris- 
tianity, and condemns those who differ from him as un- 
biblical. It would seeni, then, that if we are to gain a 
satisfactory answer to our question some more definite 
test must be found. 

Thus in both its great historic forms the dogmatic 
position proves itself unsatisfactory. The philosophical 
basis on which it rests is a realism which antedates the 
results of modem critical study. Its Absolute suggesta 
problems rather than solves them. Judged on ita own 
merits without prejudice, it is unable to give us a defi- 
nition which, by reason of ita clearness, conciseness, and 
general acceptance is worthy to be called scientific.^ 

With the ofiher two methods of approaching our 
problem we may deal more briefly. However different 
the conclusions to which they come, they move in the 
same general world of thought, and the question at 

' It ia hardly necessarj to state that in thna criticizing the oatological 
conception of Christianitj, we are Ear from denjing the scientific valae of 
the work done by many of those who have shared this view. The great 
theologians, Catholic and Protestant alike, hsTS not been content with 
such general conceptions of Christianity as iva have indicated. They 
hare songht to discoTer on the basis of reason, history, and experience 
what weie the distinctire featares of their religion, and have set them 
forth and defended them with a clearne-is worthy of all praise. Our 
present contention is simply that so far as thej have been snccessfnl in 
accomplishing theii aim, it has bcsn by ignoring the indeSnite staodaidB 
which are all that their philosophy rIIowb, and seeking Che definition of 
Christiacitj along other and less amhiguous lines. 
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issne between them admits of being very simply stated. 
Both the advocates of the mathematical and the psy- 
chological views are convinced that if the distinctive 
character of Christianity ia to be found at all, it must 
be sought in the positive qualities which characterize it 
as a historic religion, and which are to be determined 
by the same methods of comparison which science 
employs in all other departments of research. The 
question is simply whether or no this inductive method 
is compatible with the recognition of the absoluteness 
of Christianity in any sense. Those who hold the 
mathematical view deny this ; those who take the psy- 
chological view afBxm it. The question, as we shall 
see, resolves itself into this: whether the conception 
of the Absolute is purely negative, or whether it has a 
positive significance which justifies its use in scientific 
discussion. 

To those who take the former view, any attempt to 
conceive of the Absolute positively involves a contra- 
diction in terms. As the ultimate reality, it lies back 
of experience, as the unapproachable goal, both of 
thought and of aspiration. It has its psychological 
foundation, as a necessary concept of the mind. And 
it may even be granted a certain objective reality, in 
that it is a fact that our finite and limited experience is 
set in the midst of the great ocean of the infinite. But 
— so far as we are concerned — the function of this 
unknown reality is purely negative. It is, as we have 
already seen, a concept of limitation; the mark of the 
boundary of our knowledge. So far as the latter ad- 
Tances, it recedes. Nor can any conceivable increase 
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of experience bring man to a positive knowledge of the 
infinite. Even if, with Mr. Spencer, we conceive this 
unfathomed region as the home of some mjBterious 
being upon whom onr finite universe depends, we are 
no whit better off. For of the nature of this mjaterions 
something we can form no conception. The Absolute 
in all its forma is by definition unknowable. 

It is clear that from this point of view an absolute 
religion is out of the question. On all sides of life, 
moral, intellectual, ffisthetic, rehgious, man is shut up 
to the sphere of the relative. From our limited sub- 
jective point of view, we may compare things as better 
or worse, more or less true, more or less beautiful ; but 
the distinctions have only relative validity, and are 
constantly being superseded and corrected by an en- 
larging experience. The several religions are natural 
phenomena in which, under the differing conditions in 
which he has found himself, and with more or less 
crudity and imperfection, man has endeavored at once 
to express and to deepen his sense of the mystery and 
the wonder of life. So far as they attempt positive 
interpretation they are all alike superstitious and inade- 
quate ; yet this does not hinder them from performing 
a useful function in human life. They are necessary 
steps in the evolution of humanity, and form an outlet 
for natural instincts which cannot but seek expression. 
To pick out one from the number of these partial and 
inadequate religions in order to raise it to a position 
of absolute supremacy is to be guilty of the greatest 
inconsistency. 

We find those who take this position difEering widely 
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in their positive estimate of Christianity. One regards 
it as a mere superstition, all the more dangerous he- 
cause of its great age and many-sided associations; 
an enemy against which all right-minded men ought to 
unite in making war, and which in time is destined to 
be utterly overthrown and destroyed, in order to make 
way for the irreligion which is to be the religion of the 
future. Another recognizes in it the highest flower of 
human genios, sees in- its doctrines symbols of profound 
spiritual truth, and cheerfully admits the extraordinary 
part which it has played in the betterment of society 
and the elevation of the race. Some even go so far 
as to bow reverently before its founder as the best and 
purest of the sons of men, and gladly unite with those 
who frequent its churches in the worship of that mys- 
terious being whose counsels are unsearchable and His 
ways past finding out. But whatever may be the par- 
ticular attitude taken to Christianity, it can never 
include the element of finality which absoluteness 
involves. Beautiful and helpful though it may be, 
Christianity is only a stage in the reUgious history of 
humanity, destined in time to be superseded by another, 
more helpful and more beautiful. 

The weakness of this position lies in its exaggeration. 
It seizes upon one meaning of the term Absolute, and 
emphasizes it to the exclusion of others equally legiti- 
mate. What the advocates of the mathematical view 
tell ua of the part played by the sense of mystery in 
religion is entirely in place, and no one is more ready to 
recognize it than the Christian. It is true that God is 
greater than our thought, and that all our knowledge is 
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set in the midst of a vast ocean of ignorance. Against 
all dogmatic efforts to stretch our knowledge beyond 
its proper limits the agnostic protest is in place. We 
need to be called down from the transcendental realm 
where theology has often made its home, and to be set 
to the more fruitful task of studying experience that 
we may learn what it has to teach us. 

But it is a mistake to think that in coming back to 
experience we take leave of the Absolute. This com- 
mon opinion rests on a failure to understand the real 
meaning of the term. By the Absolute we mean the 
ultimate reality, that in which thought and aspiration 
rest. This may be a positive conception as well as a 
negative one. Experience is full of ultimates. Force, 
law, reason, beauty, duty, personality, love; all of 
these are general conceptions in which thought may 
rest, and which, therefore, it is open to man to conceive 
as absolute. This is the truth for which the psycho- 
logical view stands. 

When, therefore, the advocates of the mathematical 
view tell us that an absolute religion is a contradiction 
in terms, we answer that we are not speaking about the 
same thing. They are thinking of that side of God 
which by definition can never be known. We are 
thinking of God, so far as He manifests Himself to 
human thought and experience'. The Absolute which 
we seek to know is that which is absolute for us. We 
wish to discover, if possible, what that principle is 
which, so far as human experience goes, is final. To 
say that this is impossible is to prejudge a priori that 
which can only be determined as a result of experiment. 
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It is to rule out of court with a single stroke of the pen 
the entire enterprise upon which philosophy has heen 
embarked from the beginning of time. 

For what is philosophy, if it be not the search for 
the Absolute? In all its forms, from Anaxagoras to 
Hegel, it is the efEort to discover what is the ultimate 
reality in the universe, and to define its nature in the 
simplest and clearest terms. Prove to man that this 
attempt is foredoomed to fail, and you cut the nerve of 
philosophic thought. At the basis of all large specu- 
lative endeavor lies a faith in the rationality of the 
world; and this, when properly understood, is only a 
different form of stating the knowahihty of the Abso- 
lute. To say that this ia a rational world is to say 
that the ultimate principles by which it ia governed lie 
within the reach of human reason. Even philosophers 
theoretically the most sceptical show by their practice 
that they share this faith. Thus Mr. Spencer, in the 
very same breath in which he speaks of the Absolute 
as unknowable, declares that it ia cause and force, ^ and 
proceeds to set it about all manner of indispensable 
work in his universe. Even to say that the Absolute 
is unknowable implies the previous possession of a final 
standard of knowledge, and, so far forth, a positive 
acquaintance with tho ultimate reality. Let a man try 
to think at all, and he will find it simply impossible 
to avoid a conception, more or less positive, of the 
Absolute. As he studies the universe and is drawn 
more and more under the spell of its wondrous unity 
and order, man feels himself in the presence of a single 
» First Prmciplea (New York, 1888) pp. 157, 171. 
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all-comprehending principle, and he cannot but believe 
that as he penetrates more deeply into the nature and 
meaning of life, he is at the same time coming to 
understand the nature of the supreme being who is its 
cause. Modern philosophy differs from ancient, not in 
the object of its search, but in its clearer perception of 
the difficulties in the way, and in its franker recogni- 
tion of the subjective conditions through conformity to 
which alone success is possible. 

What we have called the psychological conception of 
the Absolute is simply the new view of God which is 
the result of this conviction. It is the view which 
finds God in His world rather than outside of it; and 
seeks to gain an insight into the nature of the ultimate 
reality through the discovery of the permanent elements 
in the experience of man. 

Approaching the problem in this spirit, we see at 
once that the Absolute may have two very different 
meanings according to our point of view. In the nar- 
rower sense, it denotes that principle which is final for 
the individual man. Each of us has his own standard, 
more or less clear and definite, his own conception, 
more or less crude, of the ultimate reality; in a word, 
his own Absolute. These several standards differ 
among themselves, and the reconciliation and overcom- 
ing of their differences is the problem of philosophy. 
The philosophic standpoint differs from that of the 
individual in that it attempts to rise above the various 
petty and local considerations by which each man's 
opinion is more or less determined to a region of truly 
universal judgments. The Absolute of philosophy is 
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won by abstracting from the several judgments of indi- 
viduala all tbat is accidental and temporary. It is that 
principle or standard which is valid for man as man. 

Applying these principles to our matter of the abso- 
lute religion, we see their bearing at once. By the 
absolute religion we mean a religion which is valid for 
man as man ; one which meets every essential religious 
need, and satisfies every permanent religious instinct, 
and which, because it does this, does not need to be 
altered or superseded. Such a religion, if it could be 
found, would realize the idea of the absolute religion. 
The question of the absoluteness of Christianity in the 
philosophical sense is the question whether as a matter 
of fact Christianity can be shown to posses these 
characteristics. 

In endeavoring to answer this question two points 
need to be considered ; firet, that of the abstract possi- 
bility of such a religion, and secondly, that of the 
method o£ its proof. 

The first admits of a very short answer. Whatever 
one may think of the likelihood or unlikelihood of such 
a religion as a matter of fact, no reasonable man can 
deny its possibility. Among the various alternatives 
which the future presents, it is at least conceivable 
that it may include a religion which, by the richness 
and many-sidedness with which it meets the religious 
needs of man in general, shall prove itself, from the 
human standpoint with which we have here alone to 
do, ultimate. 

Granting the possibility of such a religion, how is 
its existence to be proved? Here it is evident that the 
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appeal to history must be final. From the point of 
view of the individual man, his own religious experi- 
ence may be sufGcient. But so long as good men differ 
there is need of an appeal to some wider standard. 
Clearly in this case the only way in which the absolute 
religion could justify its claim would be for it to show 
itself absolute in fact. I£ its claim is a valid one, we 
should expect to find it drawing to itself the good and 
wise of all ages and races; to see them owning its 
Bupremacy, and winning out of its abundance unfailing 
supply for their deepest needs. Not until this victo- 
rious progress had reached its completion, and we 
beheld all men organized into a great brotherhood 
under the shelter of a single faith, would it be possible 
to speak of a proof of the absoluteness of any religion, 
which should ha in the strict sense scientific. 

But in the meantime, while the process is incomplete, 
what then? Are we shut up to uncertainties? Must 
we wait till the end of time before we make up our 
minds? Or if, discouraged by the shortness of our life, 
compared with the vast stage upon which the mighty 
drama is to be played out, we make a premature choice, 
must it he at the peril of our scientific standing? This 
is not the attitude which men take in other departments 
of hfe. The student of physical science is not deterred 
by the fact that his induction is not complete, from 
making his theory as to the ultimate reality which we 
call matter. Nor does the fact that his predecessors 
have made mistakes shake his faith that the problem 
may ultimately be solved, and that his work may have 
a share in bringing about the solution. Each new 
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Btatement, if founded upon honest study of the facts, 
brings the goal nearer, and narrows the range of inquiry 
within which the final solution is to be sought. In like 
manner of the ultimate religious problems. If tliere 
be a God, more and more clearly revealing Himself in 
the religious life of man, the effort to understand His 
revelation, and to determine wherein its distinctive 
features consist, cannot be hopeless. Especially must 
this be the case with those men who have found in 
some particular historic faith the key to the world 
problem, and the solution of tlie mystery of the indi- 
vidual human life. Possessed of such convictions, they 
are constrained to express them with all the clearness 
of which they are master, to relate them to other forms 
of thought and life, and to discover, and so far as may 
be to remove, the diiEculties which have thus far kept 
others of their fellow men from so inspiring and uplift- 
ing an insight. Surely, if the absolute religion is ever 
to win the universal recognition which is its right, it 
must be through some such process as this. 

Upon this problem some of the finest minds of Chris- 
tendom have been at work for more than a century. 
Rejecting the dilemma presented to them both by the" 
dogmatist and the agnostic, tliey have sought to show 
that on purely scientific grounds it is possible to main- 
tain the finality of Christianity. Various influences 
have combined to lead them to this conviction. On 
the intellectual side, there is the belief that the idea of 
the Absolute is too deeply inwrought into human life 
aud thought to be ignored, together with the resulting 
desire to gain a conception of it which shall avoid the 
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crass dualism of ordinary dogmatic theology, with its 
sharp antithesis between the natural and the super- 
natural. On the religious side, there is the conviction 
that Christianity stands for truths too lofty, and expe- 
riences too precious, to be put on a par with those 
of any other religion, however worthy, together with 
the resulting desire to find some way to express this 
uniqueness, which shall not do violence to the intel- 
lectual standards which govern the rest of life. But 
whatever the special interest which leads to the en- 
deavor, they agree in striving to justify the claim of 
Christianity to a unique position by calling attention to 
certain definite characteristics which separate it from 
all other known religions. Or, to put the matter in 
another form, they attempt a scientific definition of 
Christianity which shall include its absoluteness. 

This being the case, the subject with which the 
present essay deals becomes of the highest importance. 
The history of the attempt to define Christianity scien- 
tifically is at the same time the history of the effort to 
determine what are the permanent elements in historic 
Christianity which justify its absolute claim. The two 
things stand or fall together. If we cannot discover 
what Christianity is, it is hopeless to try to defend it. 



CHAPTER 11 



THE ASCJSSST CHUECH 



In the technical sense the problem of the definition of 
Christianity is a modem one. It is one of tlie fruits 
of the scientific spirit, and its entire history may be com- 
pressed within the limits of a single century. But none 
of our present problems, however recent in its modem 
phrasing, is without its antecedents in the past. Long 
before men had mastered tlie methods of science, as we 
conceive it, they had asked questions as to the nature 
of Christianity, and sought to distinguish it from other 
forms of religion. Two such periods of questioning 
may be specially noted : — the first, that of the birth of 
Christianity, when the problem was to distinguish the 
new rehgion from the mother stock from which it was 
sprung; the second, that of the Reformation, when, for 
a Christianity grown corrupt and base, men sought 
to substitute a new rehgion, worthy of the name falsely 
usurped by the old. A brief re\iew of the results 
reached in the two periods will prove, not merely inter- 
eating in itself, but the indispensable background 
agidnst which to set the more modem statement of the 
problem. 
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1. The Apprehension of the Problem. 

To the early disciples Christianity presented itself as 
essentially a reformed Judaism,^ Jesus declared that 
He was not come to destroy but to fuliil (Matt. v. 17). 
He Himself observed the Jewish law (Matt, xxiii. 3), ap 
pealed to the Jewish Scriptures (Luke iv, 21), and 
claimed to be the Messiah for whom His fellow-country- 
men looked (Matt. xxvi. 64). Even after His death the 
contact with the mother religion remained unbroken.^ 
The temple was the gathering-place for the Jerusalem 
Chinstians (Acts ii. 46 ; iii. 1 ; xxi. 26), and in remoter 
regions the Synagogue was the point of departure for the 
growing Christian propaganda (Acts xiv. 1 and often). 
The idea that there might be a Gentile Christianity free 
from the law, and with traditions and habits of its own, 
won its way slowly, and only after bitter opposition (Acts 
XV. 1; Gal. ii.). Even Paul recognized the peculiar 
prerogatives of his fellow-countrymen (Rom. ix. 4), 
and strove with a special zeal to win them to the service 
of a Christ, who was theirs not only according to tlie 
flesh but according to the promise (Ilom. ix. 5-8 ; 1 
Cor. ix. 20 ; Rom. x. 1), It is not strange, therefore, 
that we find Romans like Gallio (Acts xviii. 12 sq.') ignor- 
ing the difference between Judaism and Christianity, 

1 Cf. Acts i. 6, and in general the picture given of early ChriBtianity 
in tlie discoQises !□ Acta, Strong indirect evidence is afforded by the 
gtrennona opposition with which Paul's preaching was mot on the part of 
an influential BecCiou of the church. Cf, cHpeciallj Gal. i. and ii. 

* On the nature o£ primitive Christianity cf. McGifEert, Apostolic Age, 
pp. 37-112; Stevens, Thedogg of Vie New Testament, p. 259 aq.; Gould, 
Bihtieal Theology of the New Testament, pp. 54, 55, and literature there 
cited; HoltzmauujA^euleilaincnCJicAe TKedogie, I. p. 349 sq. 
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and seeing in the latter only a corruption or variation of 
the former.^ 

And yet the new religion, however modest in its be- 
ginnings, bore hidden in its bosom a principle of its 
own. Jesus was more than a reformed Jew. He was 
the founder of a universal rehgion,^ Little by little 

' The firstckac recognition of Chcistiajiity as a dietinct religion meeta 
na aboat the time of tlie Neroiiiaii persecution. Tacitus {Annah, xv. 44), 
ilistiDguiahea Ctnistiajis from Jena as a separate ecct, tiiongh he evideotlf 
kuows very little about them. The same ia true of Suetonius ( Vita Ne- 
ronis, ayi.), where Christiauity is designated by name as " saperstiiio nova 
oc mal^fica." Yet, if we take the famous passage in the Viia Clavdii 
("JudfEoi irnpulsore Chresto assidue iamultuantes Roma expuiit," XXT.) at) 
referring to Christ, it would seem to show that the distinction was not 
always maintained. In Pliny's day the iniiependenca of the Christians ia 
already clearly marked (Lelters, x. 96). 

' The qneatioa aa to Jesna' view of the future of His Gospel baa been 
much debated recently. On the whole the conaensas of the best opinion 
is in favor of the view tliat He distinctly contemplated a breach with the 
existing Jewish religion similar to that which was actually brought about 
by Pflu], Some scholars (e. g. Holtimann, Neulestamenlhclie Tkedogie, 
I, p. 130 sq) hold that He only came to this view gradually, as the impos- 
sibility of realising a nniversal religion in Judaism made itself clearly 
felt ; bnt the fact itself aeema too plain to be denied. 

As bearing on this qaestion are to be noted : 

(a) Jesus' freedom in handling the Old Testament, tia well as the 
various rabbinic interpretations which had grown up about it (s. ij. Matt. 
T. 38, 39 ; Matt. six. 8 ; Mark vii. 15). 

(b) His conscionsness of the great contrast between Ilia Kingdom and 
the older dispenaation (e.i;, Hatt.ix. 16, IT, the new wine, and the old wine- 
skins, the new patch and the old garment ; Matt xi. 11 ; Lnke vii. 28 : He 
that is bnt little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than John the 
Baptist). 

(c) His attitude to those who stood ontsido of .Tudaism (e. g. the Sa- 
maritan, Luke xvii. 17-19; the Syroplitcnician, Matt, xv. 21-38; the 
Roman, Matt. viii. 10-13). His teat was moral and spiritual, and therefore 
tmiversallj applicable. 

(d) His distinct anticipation of the end of Judaism (the prophecy ol 
the destruction of the temple, Mark xiii. and parallels), 

(e) Perhaps the clearest expression of Jesus' sense of the newness of 
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tiie revolutionary character of His teachings made itself 
felt, and the bonds which united His disciples to their 
brethren of an older dispensation were strained to the 
breaking. The New Testament shows us a Chria- 
tianity slowly coming to self-consciousness.' The pro- 
cess was an uneven one, more rapid in some places 
than in others, yet everywhere as inevitable as the tide 
in its rise. In Antioch the separation of the new sect 
first expressed itself in a name. " And the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch" (Acts xi. 26). 
Christians — Christ men, foRowers and disciples of 
Jesus who claimed to be the Christ — this is the word 
with whicli the definition of Christianity begins." The 
breach is made, and it only remains to study its nature, 
and to map it out upon the spiritual chart. This is the 
task upon which we find Christian teachers engaged 
within twenty years after the death of the Master. 

"Wherein consists the newness of Christianity? What 
is the principle which differentiates it from the Jewish 



EiB Gospel is given in caDoection nith the institution of the Lord's Sup- 
per, the new covenant taking the place of the old (Luke xxii. SO ; Matt. 
ixvi. 28; Mark xiv. 24; 1 Cor, x\. 2S). j 

On Jesus' relation to Jadaism, cf. Wendt, Lehre Jesa, IT. pp. 329-356, ' 

Eng. tr. U. pp. 1-35 ; Holtznuuin, Neulestamentliclie Theologie, 11. pp. 130- \ 

160; Stevens, TheoUgi/ of Hie New Teilameni, pp. 17-26; McGiSen, Apoi- 
(o/ic Age, pp. 25-27 ; Gould, Biblical Tieologg of the New Testament, p. 27 
iq. ; Bruce, Kingdom of God, pp. 63-84 ; Gilbert, The Revelation of Jem*. 
chap. i. Special moQographB on Jesus' relation to the Jewish law aie: 
MacIntoBh, Chritt and the Jeiniih Lam, 1886 ; Schurer, Die Predigt Jem 
Ckritti in ihrem Veyhailnisi zum alien Te^ament unJ ztim Jadentum, 1882 ; 
Booseet, Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegetaatt sum J\identum, IS93; Jacob, 
Je$a Stellung zum mosaischen Gesetz, 1893. Cf, also the monograipliB on 
(he Kingdom of Gad by luel, SchmoUer, J, Weiss, et ai. 

> Cf. Stevens, Theology of the New Testament, p. 259. 

^ Cf. Encyclopaedia BiUica, art. on " Name of Christian." 
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religion with which it lias so much in common? To 
this question we find not one answer, but many. We 
may select as typical three examples: 1, the answer of 
Paul ; 2, the answer of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 3, 
the answer of the Epistle to Barnabas. Along one or 
other of the paths blazed by these pioneeis the later 
development has run. 

2. The Answer of Paul} 

Of the three the answer of Paul is the most radical.^ 
None apprehended more clearly than he the contrast 
between Christianity and all preceding forms of religion. 
Heartily as he recognized the supernatural character of 
the Jewish rehgion (Rom. ix. 4, 5), loyally as he accepted 
its Scriptures as the revelation of God (Rom. iii. 2 ; cf. Ik. 
4), to biTTi it was as impotent to realize the divine ideal as 
the Gentile rehgion upon which it was wont to look down. 
Of OUT modem classification based on the distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural he knows nothing. 
Instead of classifying Judaism and Christianity together 
as supernatural rehgions over against all fonns of natural 
religion, as was the fashion not long ago in our apoio- 

1 On the thaologj' of Panl, consult McGiffart, Apoitolic Aje, p. 113 sij. ; 
GoolJ, Biblical Theoloiiy of the New Testament, p. 58 sq. ; Holtimaon, 
Naitestamealiicht TTieototjie, II. pp. 1-335, especially pp. 214-218 ; Stevens, 
Pauline Theology, p. IGO sq. ; Cone, Paidy the Man, the Mitiionary, and Ike 
Teacher.p. 179 eg.; F&eiderei, Paulimsmiu', p. 79 sg, p. 293*?.; Me'udgoi, 
La Pkhg et la BHiemplion (Fapres S. Paul <188a); Brace, Si. PauPa 
CoHceptian of Chrittianiiy (1894); Sabatier, L'ApUre Paul, p. 287 sg.; 
Hamack, Wesen dee Chnstentums, p. 110 iq., Eng. tr., p. 176 aq. ; alao the 
ttrtido on Salvation, in Htistinge' Dictionarg of ike Bible, Vol. IV. 

* I. e. iheoretically. Procticallj (in ita attitude tanard Judaiaia as a 
bisloric religion) Barnabaa is tbe moat radical. 
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getic literature, he draws the line of cleavage elsewhere. 
Christianity, as the religion of grace, is contrasted with 
all others, whether natural or supernatural, as religions 
of law (Rom. iii. 19-30). The newness of Christianity 
consists in the fact that through Jesus Christ its founder 
there has been introduced into the world a new divine 
principle, a power of God unto salvation, realizing the 
ideal of divine sonship as no preceding religion has been 
able to do (1 Cor. i, 23-31 ; Horn, viii,, especially verses 
14-16; GaL iii. 1-5; iv. 5-7; v. 22-24).* 



• The Pftoline theology is so mxaj sided that no complete nt 
can here be attempted. Those featuraa which Beem to have the most 
direct bearing apon the present dincnssion are as (ollaws : 

(a) To Paul Christianity meaoa primarily the possession of a neir 
BptiitQal life, whose marlts are righteousness, sonship {i.e. Glial tmat), 
love, freedom. This life is due to union with Christ, or, to put it in 
another form, to the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, which again is 
mediated hy faith, 

(h) In contrast to this, the life of the unredeemed ia described as a 
(tate of death, of enmity with God, and of bondage to the flesh, whose 
inevitable end ia total dcstrnction. 

(e) This new life is made possible through the incarnation, death, and 
resuiTBCtioa of Jeans Christ, the hearenly man, the second Adara, who is 
identiSed, especiallj in the later Epistles, with the creative and sustaining 
principle in the universe. While in (lod's purpose from the first, re- 
demption is realized historically st a definite point of time, tlirongh the 
iocarnation of the Christ, which thns becomes the turning-point of human 
history. 

(d) The BigniScancB of tlie historic Christ consists partly in the fact 
that He rcTeals the mystery of God'a purpose, hitherto unknown, partly 
in the fact that He makes possible its accomplishment by overeoniiag sin 
through Hia death and resurrection. 

(e) Tet the work of Christ is not fully accomplished during His earthly 
life for (I) there remains some sin in the individnal, only to be overcome 
at the Paroosia, when the flesh shall be utterly destroyed ; and (2) there 
is to be a progrcaaire growth of the kingdom on earth through the con- 
version of Gentilea aud Jews, till the number of the elect is made op. Ct. 
especially Panl's philosophy of history in Rom. ix.-xi. 

Thus it appears that Faol not only has a clear conception of Christianity 
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This does not mean, of course, that Paul denies a 
preparation for Christianity in the past. For all its 
newness, it does not come into the world unaimounced. 
Through promise and prophecy God has lighted up the 
darkness of pre-Christian history, pointing the way to 
better days to come (Rom. iii. 21 ; iv. 3 ; cf. verse 6 ; ix. 4, 
25, 29, 33 ; xi. 26 ; 1 Cor. ii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vi. 2 ; Gal. iii. 8). He 
has so made men that, apart from Christ, they groan 
in bondage, feeling themselves made for better things 
than of themselves they have power to realize (Rom. vii.). 
In some, as in Abraham, the Spirit of Christ gives fore- 
tastes of the true life of faith, revealing a better principle 
than that of law (Rom. iv. 1 ; cf 1 Cor. x. 4; Gal, iii. 
6-9). But in general the religious preparation of the 
world is negative rather than positive.' The substance 

as B hirtoric religion, bat of the historic Christ as tlio centre of Christi- 
anitj. Cf, on this latter point Holtimacn, op. at. II. p. 217. 

' It is interestiog to Btndy Paul's view of tho religious preparation of 
the world for Christ. Sharply as be makes tho contrast between Christ 
(by which he means the historic Christ) and all that precedes (Rom, xvi. 
25, 26 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6 ; Gal. it. i ; Eph. i. 9, 10 ; iii. 5 ; Col. i. 26), he yet 
recognizeB varions lines of preparation. There is 

(I) An eternal purpose, which includes the apeciSc choice of some men, 
and runs through all history. 

{2) A definite revelation in the form of promise and prophecy of the 
Christ to come. This antedates the law, and is wrought into it (circum- 
cision a seal of Abraham's faith before the law). 

(3) A natnre capable of receiving Christ and restless without Him. 
This appears from Rom. vii. 

(4) The entice legal dispensation as a negatire preparation for Christ, 

(5) An actual participation in the person of Abraham of the righteous- 
neas of faith. 

(6) Back of all is the actiritj of the pre-eiistent Christ. Cf. esp, 
1 Cor, viii. 6 ; i. 3, 4. 

Id Tiew of these facts we must be careful not to exaggerate the nega- 
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of all the religions, Jewish as well as Gentile, is a legal 
righteousness as unattainable as it is lofty (Rom. iiL 19, 
20). Wherever it is found, law is but a schoolmaster 
to bring men to Christ (GaL iii. 24), a revelation of 
need rather than a power able to satisfy need. Only 
when we rise to the heights of a true philosophy, and 
see all things in their large relations, do we perceive that 
law too has its divine function as part of the great 
process by which God is training mankind for the higher 
life of the kingdom of God (Gal. iii. 23-iv. 7 ; Rom. 
ix.-xi). Looked at from this point of view, as the end 
for which the universe exists, Christianity is to Paul 
as old as the creation (Eph. i. 9, 10 ; CoL i. 17). But 
as a historic reUgion contrasted with others it is wholly 
new (Gal. iv. 4). 

It is not possible here, nor is it necessary, to enter 
into the theology of Paul. Interesting as are the ques- 
tions which may be raised as to the meaning of justifica- 
tion by faith, as to the nature of Christ's person, and 
the significance of His atonement, their answers do 
not affect the substance of Paul's teaching, so far as 
it alone concerns us here. To Paul, we repeat, the new- 
ness of Christianity consists in the fact that through 
Christ there has entered into the world a new power, able 
to realize, and progressively realizing, in men that life 

tive featnres in Panl's view of the pre-Christian preparation. Side bj 
side with the law and the current legalistic religion (Judaism, GraL i. 14), 
in which he had been trained, there was the wider positive preparation, 
which included not merely the promise, but also some foretastes in 
experience, on the part of chosen individuals, of God's fatherly and 
forgiving grace. 
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of filial dependeneo upon God in holiness and love which 
is at once the ideal of religion and the end for which the 
world exists. Sharing this life, one becomes possessor 
here and now of a new divine nature (2 Cor. v. 17), and 
the glories still to he revealed in the future are only the 
outworking of spiritual principles and forces already 
active in present Christian experience (Rom. viii. 11). 
Thus the absoluteness of Christianity to Paul centres 
in the person of its founder. In Him is revealed the 
mystery of God which liad been hidden from the foun- 
dation of the world (Rom. xvi. 25 ; Eph. iii. 5) ; through 
Him is reaUzed the purpose of God in the creation of a 
epiritual society, whose bond of union is the possession 
of a divine life like that of Christ (Rom. viii,; 1 Cor. 
xii. 12 aq. ; Eph. iv.). 



3. The Answer of the Letter to the Sehrews} 

The writer to the Hebrews also emphasizes the new- 
ness of Christianity (viii, 6 ; xii. 24). To him, as to 
Paul, there is a sharp contrast between Judaism and 
Christianity (i. 1, 2). But, unlike Paul, he makes tlie 
contrast, not between the positive and the negative, hut 
between the partial and the complete (viii. 1-13 ; ix. 
23 ; X. 1). What the institutions of Israel imperfectly 

1 On tha theology of Hebrews, consult McGifFert, Apostdic Age, p, 463 
iq.; M<;ni!goz, La Th&iogU de l'£pttre a<u: Hebreax; Riehra, Der T^hr- 
Ugriffdea Hebraerbrie/s ; Weatcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews ; Stevens, 
Theology of the Near Teitainent, p. 483 sq., especially p. 490 sr/. ; Gould, 
Biblical T'heolog^ of the New Tesliimeat, p. 160 37,; and espociojly Holti- 
maun, Neatestaratntliche Tliedogie, II. pp, S81-308. 
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shadowed forth (viii, 5), that Christ has clearly revealed. 
He is the fulfilment of which they were the prophecy, 
the completion of which tliey were the beginning.' So 
far as they went, they were right (v. 4) ; and bo far as 
they went, they were effective (ix. 13). They offered 
a genuine even though a limited salvation. They could 
and did purify from ceremonial defilement (ix. 10, 13); 
but for sin they could not atone (ix. 9). Hence the 
need of Christ, the great High Priest (iv. 14), the 
author of an eternal salvation (v. 9), the one in whom 
all the hopes of the past are reaUzed and aE its long- 
ings satisfied (iv. 14-16). To the writer to the Hebrews 
the newness of Christianity consists in the fact that 
it provides this perfect Saviour (v. 9 ; cf. verae 2 ; 
vii. 16), and the absoluteness of Christianity is found 
in the perfection of the salvation which He brings 
(ii. 3 ; ix. 12) ; the fact that after Christ there remains 
no higher principle still to be revealed (vi. 4-8; 
vii. 28; ix. 12, 26, "once for all"; x. 10,12; x. 26; 



1 Cf. HolCimanD, op. cit. p. 300, "Letnterea (das Werk das Chriatns) 
besteht eiufach in Heratellncg unil Verwirklichung desacn, was dnrch 
die SchaCtenbilder der altlest. SUhuaiistalt augedeudet war, and die 
Beweiskraft dec ganzeu Argameatation reicht genaa ebenso weit, als die 
Ueberzeugang von der gottlichen Herkonft des moeaisctien Opfercnkus 
(cf. ix. 22), van der auhnenden ICraft dea Opferblates, oad tod der 
typischen Bedentung des Opfartituala reicht," otc. 

^ The couceptiou of CluistianiC; in the Letter to the Hebrews diSers 
from that of Paul In sevcTal important piiticuhiTS. Perhaps the most 
noticeable 19 the greater stroea laid upon the eschatologicaL To its anchor 
salvation lies wholly iu the futcre, as a prize to be won throagh faitb- 
folness and obedience. The element of mystic ODion with Christ on 
which Paal lajs so much stress is not emphasized. Hope rather than 
experience is the dooiinant note of the letter. Faith is truat in God's 
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It is clear that, in spite of all differences of detail, the 
answers of both Paul and the writer to the Hebrews 
belong to the same general class. Both regard Chris- 
tianity as a distinctly new religion. Both see in it a 
higher stage in the religious history of mankind. Both 
connect the advance with the person and work of its 
founder. For both the absoluteness of Christianity 
centres in the person of Christ,^ 

promise rather than vital onion witli the pFesent Christ. Christ is 
SaTioar because 

[a) He reveala God's will ss the prophets did Dot (i. 1, S). 

(i) He makes the one perfect sacrifice for sin (x. 12 ; rii. 28 ; ii. 12), 
Bnt especially because 

(cj Through the incamation, with its brotherhood in temptation and 
suffering, He haa become master of the world to come (ii. 5), and therefore 
can asBore those who come to God througb Him, the great High Friest, of 
eternal salvation (y. 9), 

In answer to the question what is the relation of the new coyenaot to 
the old, the writer answers with Paul 

(1) In God's purpose it antedates it (Melchizedek). 

(2) The old is given to tjpify and to foreshadow it (cf. yiii. 5 ; x. I, 
the law a shadow of the good things to come, not the very image of the 
things). The writer here conceives of the law more narrowly than Paul, 
as the Mosaic ceremonial law, and regards it as having a function which 
is positive as well as negative. 

To the aathor of Hebrews, as to Paul, Christianity centres in the his- 
toric Christ. As to the fate of those before Christ, the writer does not 
speak clearly, though ir. 6 wonld seem to imply that they were responsi- 
ble for their failure. 

' The same is true in substance of the other great type of thought 
contained within the New Testament — the Johannine. In spite of the 
many points of similarity which may be pointed out between the treat- 
ment of the Old Testament in the Fourth Gospel, and that of the Letter 
of Barnabas {Cf. Holtiraann, op. eil. II. p. 356), it Is yet true that in the 
main point at issne, John stands with Paul and Hebrews rather than 
with Barnabas. Not only does he contrast Christianity with all preceding 
Tevelations of God as the absolute religion (i. 17), bnt he recognizes 
an earlier if less perfect working of the Logos iu histoij (Prologue), 
and expressly admits the divine aothority and special prerogatives of 
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Veiy different is it with another class of answers. 
In these Christianity is regarded simply as the republi- 
cation or explanation of a religion already fully revealed, 
but misunderstood. Christ is conceived less as a saviour 
than as a teacher, and a teacher of old truths at thai. 
We may take the Letter of Barnabas as type of this 
class. 



4. The Answer of the Letter of Barnabas.'^ 

The Letter of Barnabas is specially interesting because 
it is a definite discussion of the problem now under 
consideration. Its theme is the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism,^ its practical aim to show what attitude 
Christians ought to take toward their former co-religion- 

the Jewish religion (iv. 22). He agrees further with Paul and the writer 
to the Hebrews in the great importance which he attaches to the incarna- 
tion, and in his constant emphasis upon the true humanity of Christ. But 
a discussion of the Johannine theology lies beyond our present purpose. 

Cf. Holtzmann, op, cit, II. p. 354 sq. ; Stevens, Johannine Theology; 
McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 487 sg. ; Benss, Histoire de la ITi^logie 
Chr&ienne, IL p. 418 sq. 

^ On Barnabas, cf. the editions of Gebhardt and Hamack {Patrum 
Apostolicorum opera I. Pt.II. Lipsiae, 1878) ; Funk (Tubingen, 1887); and 
Lightfoot and Harmer {Apostolic Fathers, London, 1891). Earlier edi- 
tions by Muller (Leipzig, 1869) ; Hilgenfeld (1866, 1877 2) ; and Cunning- 
ham (London, 1877). 

Translations in the Ante-Nicene Fathers (ed. Coxe), Vol. I. p. 137 
sq, ; and in Lightfoot and Harmer, op. cit. p. 269 sq, 

Cf. also Milligan in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian. Biography, 
I. p. 260 ; Hamack in Herzog, Reed Encyklopddie ^, II. p. 410 sq, ; Light- 
foot, Epistle of Clement, II. p. 503 sq. ; Volter in Jahr, JUr prot. Theol,, 
1888, p. 106 sq.', Harnack, Geschichte der alt-christ, Litt, I. p. 58 sq,; 
Chronologic, I. p. 410; J. Weiss, Der Bamahashrief, Berlin, 1888. 

For the earlier Bibliography, see Gebhardt and Harnack, op. cit, p. xL 

* Cf. chaps, ii.-iy. 
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ista.^ In his treatment of both these questiona the 
author goes a way of his own.^ 

To Barnabas there is no difference in principle be- 
tween the rehgion of Christ and that of the Old Testa- 
ment. They differ neither in kind nor in degree. There 
is but one religion, the Christian. It is a spiritual re- 
ligion (iv. 11), without forms and ceremonies, without 
temple (xvi. 1) or sacrifices (ii. 4) ; a religion of obe- 
dience and Bonship (iv. 9, 11 ; vi. 11), in hope of the 
promised salvation (vi. 9, 19) which Christ, the divine 
Saviour, who has abolished death by His sacrifice 
(v, 6), shall one day reveal. This spiritual religion, 
we repeat, the Old Testament clearly reveals, not 
merely in ita essential principles, bnt in its details 
(chaps, vi.-xvi.). But the Jews, because of their 
aia (xiv. 1), and also in fulfilment of the divine pur- 
pose (xiii.), did not understand the Old Testament.^ 
They misinterpreted its teachings, did not conform to 
its precepts, and hence failed to enjoy its blessings. 
They took literally the precepts of the ceremonial law 
which required a spiritual (i.e. allegorical) interpreta- 

1 Cf. iii. 6. Yet note Ihat the danger which the anthor has in mind 
ii chieflj theoreticul. It is that of a iDi3audersta,niliug of the nature of 
the Cbiiatiao law, rather than snch an abandonment aa Chreatcna the 
OalatianB to whom Paul writes. 

* On the novelty of Barjialwu' treatment, see Harnack, in Heriog, op. 
cit. p. 413, "Das AT — und das ist an sich uoch niehta aaffallendes — 
wird deiQ gesciiichtlichen Boden Tollig entzogen, and aU ein allein den 
Christen gehutiges Bach betraclitet: aber die konsequento Unrchfiihrung 
dea Gedankens, die jiidische Verwertnng dea AT eei eine vom Tenfel 
eingegebene Vordrehang desselhen gewesen, iat dera VerlaBeer cigontiim- 
lich," Cf, ChronologU, I. p. 413. 

' X. IS: "But whence ehoold they perceive or nnderetand these 
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tion.^ Hence the Old Testament remained a sealed book 
in their hands until Christ came. The purpose of His 
coming was to disclose the meaning which had hitherto 
been obscured, to show that the Jewish claim to the 
possession of a divine covenant was a false one (iv. ; 
xiii. ; xiv.), and to transfer to His true people (the 
Christians) the blessings which are rightfully theirs 
(iv. 6 ; xiv. 4)." 

It is clear that, in spite of superficial resemblances, 
this view of Christianity differs radically from both of 
those which we have been considering. To both Paul 
and the writer to the Hebrews, Christianity represents 
a distinctly higher stage in the development of rehgion. 
In both it succeeds true but imperfect forms. Both, 
therefore, have to face the question, What is the new 
which Christianity brings, and what ia ii& relation 

' The letter ia dayoted to Blowing this in detail, Cf, the case of the 
sacrifices (ii.), faats (ui.), circnmcisioa (ix.), unclean meats (x.), Sabbath 
(IV,), temple jivi.). 

" In hia article on Barnabas in Harzog, ap. cil,, p. 413, Harnack gives a 
favorable estimate of the Ghristianitj- of oar letter. He goes bo far as to 
Bay that no one of the Apostolic Fathers understood Paul's doctrine of sal- 
vation as well as Barnabas. With all recognition of the genuiuelj Paul- 
ine elements contained in his teaching {e.g. Christianitv a spiritual 
religion of obedience and sonship ; Christ cot only teacher but savionr ; 
recognition of the positire significance of Chriat's death in bringing about 
salvation ; Chriatians new creatnres in Him, a spiritnal temple in which 
God dwells, etc.), we cannot help feeling that it is easy to exaggerate the 
points of similarity. The truths to which we have referred are rather 
relics of au earlier type of thought preserved throngb revBtenca than, in- 
tegral elementa in the author's own wurldof thought. Both the wide ont- 
loolc and the historic sense of Fanl are gone. Christianity ia pcimarilf 
law, not gospel; and salvation, which lies in the fnture, is conditioned 
npoQ obedience and may be lost. Here the letter is mnch closer to He- 
brews than to Paul, But in the main point which here alone concerns nl 
it differs from both. 
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to the old ? This problem does not exist for Barna- 
bas. By hi8 uncritical identification of Christianity 
and (true) Judaism, and his denial to the latter in its 
historic forms of the relative right which both Paul and 
the author of Hebrews admit, he sweeps away all diiB- 
culties, and presents Christianity as the one true religion 
in absolute contrast to all preceding forms of religion 
as false. The elements of growth and progress so 
prominent in the teaching of the great apostle — it 
may be added, in the teaching of our Lord Himself — 
are overlooked or denied; and so the ti'ue significance 
of Christianity, as a historic religion, is obscured. There 
is but one religion, the Chiistian, which has existed 
unchanged from the beginning. The absoluteness of 
Christianity is the absoluteness of all divine truth, which, 
just because it is divine, is eternal and unchanging. 

If we ask for the explanation of so strange a miscon- 
ception meeting us thus early in Christian history, ^ 
it is not easy to give the answer. Doubtless many 
causes had their influence. The absence of the historic 
spirit which is so characteristic of the entire period with 
which we have to do, and which vitiates so much of the 
interpretation of exegetes otherwise learned and sincere ; 
the self-consciousness of a church grown strong enough 
to stand upon its own feet, and arrogantly asserting its 
superior right to the Jewish Scriptures over those from 
whom it had first received them; above all, the idea, 
deep rooted in the philosophy of the time and the source 
of many errors, of God as the unchanging one, the Ab- 

1 The date of TtarDaha.i ia disputed, Lightfnot dates it early (betnMn 
70 and T9}; Harnack {Chronologie) late (about 130). 
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solute, whose utterance is ever the same ' — all these 
causes, doubtless, with others less easy to recognize, 
worked together to bring the author to a position so fax 
removed, both in justice and charity, from that of the 
earUest Christian teachers. But whatever the cause, the 
effect was disastrous. A view of Christianity so unhis- 
torical could not but be the parent of many errors, and 
so indeed it proved. 

The three answers which we have thus briefly passed 
in review are typical of the chief methods of treatment 
which meet us in the later history. On the one hand, 
we have the effort to conceive Christianity as a historic 
religion, and to reconcile belief in its absoluteness with 
a recognition of the relative right of other, though im- 
perfect, forms. This in turn may take two forms, 
according as the religious preparation for Christianity 
is conceived (with Paul) as mainly negative, and Christ 
is thought of as having introduced into the world a type 
of rehgion which did not exist before, or as stress is laid 
(with the Letter to the Hebrews) on the positive 
elements in the pre-Christian preparation, and Christian- 
ity thought of as the completion and fulfilment of a 
religious ideal already partially, though imperfectly, 
known. On the other hand, we have the uncritical 
identification of historic Christianity with all true 
religion, and the denial of any right, even a relative one, 

' Li^litfoot {Ctemenl, IT. p. 504) calls attention to tlie Alexandriaoism 
of the Epiatls. While the apBcDlntive interest is sabordiiiateil to the prac- 
tical, the world of thought oat of which tlie letter comea is that ^miliar 
to Che philosophical schools of Alaxiodria. For a later illostration, cf. 
Engelhardt, Chrisieatum Juttins, p. 253, aud references, especialiy p. 253, 
"Justin lebt and webt," etc 
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in other forma of faith. Where this is the case, instead 
of the historical method of Paul and tlie author of 
Hebrews, who seek to show the superiority of Chris- 
tianity hy comparing it in detail with earlier forms of 
religion, we have the affirmation of its absoluteness on 
a priori grounds, as an inference from the divine per- 
fection, and the conset^uent denial of all elements of 
growth or progress in divine revelation. It is this 
latter method which has become characteristic of the 
type of thought which we know as Catholicism. 



5. The Gatkolie Conception of Christianity. 

One of the most striking facts in Christian history is 
the early disappeai-ance of the Pauline conception of 
Christianity. With the growth of the Catholic church, 
and its assumption of authority and infallibility, other 
influences become controlling. The letters of Paul are 
canonized, but their teaching is misinterpreted or over- 
looked.' The view of Christianity which meets us in 
the writings of the Catholic Fathers tends more and 
more to follow the lines of the Letter of Barnabas.^ 
There is but one religion, the Christian, which has 
existed unchanged from the beginning. The nature 
of this religion Christ and His apostles have clearly 

1 On the trarea of PanlmiBm in the early charcli, cf. HamsiKk in Ztit- 
tehriji _/llr Tkedogie vnd Kirchu, I. " Geschictto der Lehre von der Selig- 
keit alleiD ilarch den Glauben in der alteo Kirche," 

' Barnabas is here nscd simply aa a representative of the tendency 
irhich ignores the diSereni^e between the Old Testament and Christianity, 
aod carries back the latter to the beginning of things. This view is 
it with great lariety of treatment !□ detail 
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revealed, and over it the churcli through her bishops 
and unchanging tradition stands guard. Whatever 
the church is and teaches, that is apostolic, eternal, 
Christian. The elements of growth and progress 
implied both in Paul and in the Letter to the Hebrews 
are lost sight of, and, what is worse, the significance of 
the historic Christ is obscured. To be a Christian means 
no longer to be a disciple of Christ, a partaker of the 
divine life which He imparts, but a son of mother 
church, dependent upon her for forgiveness and salva- 
tion, accepting as Christian whatever she has made 
known. Even so spiritual a man as Augustine is 
powerless to resist this conception of Christianity. 

It does not fall within the scope of this essay to 
follow the rise of the Catholic conception in detail. 
Harnack has traced the steps in his Dogmenge%chichte^ 
and it is not necessary to reproduce them here. The 
process was a gradual one, and marked by many sur- 
vivals and inconsistencies. Among the writers of the 
second and third and even of the fourth centuries we 
still find much freedom in the treatment of Christianity. 
Not only does the positive conception vary,^ but the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism is very differently 
conceived. The chief points of view represented are 
the following : — 

1. That which regards Christianity as something 

^ Pt. L Bk. n. chaps, i.-iii. Cf. also Loofs, Dogmengeschichte, p. 74 
sq. ; McGifferty Primitive and Catholic Christianity, New York, 1893. 

* Compare the realistic theology of Irenasns and the school of Asia 
Minor with the type of thought represented by Justin and the Apologist ; 
or again, the Cbiliasm of Tertullian with the spiritual eschatology of the 
Alexandrines. 
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■{ new, and, with historical Judaism, rejects the 
Old Testament itself (e.g. Marcioa and the Gnostics). 

2. That which identifies Christianity and true Judaism, 
regarding the former as going back to the creation, and 
claiming the prophets and lawgivers of Israel as 
Christian teachers (so Justin, and the Apologists in 
general). 

3. That which recognizes the divine revelation to 
Israel, yet regards it as belonging to a preparatory and 
lower dispensation (e.^. Irenfcus). 

4. That which regards historic Christianity itself as 
but a passing stage in divine revelation destined at last 
to be outgrown and superseded i^e.g. Origeii). 

1. In Gnosticism^ we have the contrast between 
Christianity and all preceding forms of religion expressed 
in the strongest terms. The God of the Old Testament, 
or Demiurge, is distinguished from the Supreme Being 
who has revealed Himself in Christ, and the authority 
of the Jewish Scriptures is rejected. If we would learn 
what is Christian, we must seek our infonnation from 
the tradition of the apostles, preserved partly in the 
^vritings whicli bear their names, partly in the esoteric 
teaching of their disciples. It would carry us too far 
to enter into the details of the various Gnostic systems. 
Here it is sufficient to say that, for all their fantastic 
exaggeration, they represent a serious attempt to do 
justice to the uniqueness of Christianity as a historic 
religion.^ This ia equally true of Marcion, in whose 

' On GnoBticiBm, cf. Harnack, Bogmengeschiehte, Pt. I. Bk, I. chap. ir. 
5 Cf. PUnjer, History of the Christian Philosophy o/ Religion, Eog. tr., 
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sharp contrast between the Old Testament and the New, 
we find at once a reminiscence and an exaggeration of 
Paulinism.^ 

2. Justin's 2 view of Christianity has many resem- 
blances to that of Barnabas. Salvation is used in a 
purely eschatological sense. The great significance of 
revelation lies in the fact that it discloses the conditions 
upon the fulfilment of which salvation depends. Such 
revelation was given not merely by Christ, and by the 
Old Testament prophets who foretold His coming, but 
also by the Greek philosophers, who performed a similar 
function among the Gentiles.^ The operation of the 
Logos is universal, and those who have lived according 
to His teachings (as, for example, Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and many others) are Christians, even though they have 
been reputed atheists.* As to the question why Christ's 
coming was necessary, since the teaching of prophets and 
philosophers was sufficient, for salvation without Him, 
Justin has no clear answer. Engelhardt holds that the 
only answer consistent with his premises would be 
that the appearance of Christ sealed the truth of the 
prophets' words, and so gave them an authority which 
they could not else have obtained. Through Christ the 
Jewish Scriptures become in the strict sense Christian 
writings. Yet, in spite of his high estimate of the Old 
Testament, Justin has as little appreciation as Barnabas 
of the place held by the Jewish religion in the history 

1 On Marcion, cf. Hamack, op. cit. Pt. I. Bk. I. chap. v. 
> On Jastin, cf. Engelhardt, Das Christentum Justins (Erlangen, 1878), 
especially pp. 167 sq. ; 210 sq. ; 245 sq, 
» ApoL I. 20, 44. 
* Apol. I. 46 ; II. 10. 
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of redemption. So far as the Mosaic law is true, it is 
identical with Christ's teaching in the New Covenant, 
So far as it contains temporary and external precepts 
(e, g. circumcision, Sabbaths, feasts, etc.), it was given 
because of the hardness of the Jews' hearts, to mark 
the fact that they are not really the true people of God.^ 
It follows from the unchangeableness of God that His 
teaching is ever the same.^ Y"et there is this difference 
between Clirist and all earUer teachers, that in Him the 
whole Logos became incarnate, whieh gives to His teach- 
ing a completeness and finahty which theirs had not.' 

A like unfavorable view of the Jewish religion meets 
us in the epistle to Diognetus, where it is maintained 
that the entire sacrificial system was a mistake. The 
same is true of the other ceremonial provisions of the 
Jewish law (e.g. the distinction of meats, the Sabbath, 
circumcision, fasting, new moons, etc.), all of which 
are " ridiculous and unworthy of notice." * 

Later apologists simply identify Christian doctrine 
with the teaching of the Old Testament, and see in the 
superior antiquity of the latter over the writings of the 
Greek philosophers a proof that t!ie "Christian philos- 
ophy " is more ancient than that of the Greeks.^ 

1 Cf. Dialogue, 16,19. 

^ Cf. Engelhardt, op. dt. p. 253. 

> Apd. n. 10. 

* Cf. chaps, iii. and iv. 

' So Tatlan, Oratio, 31, Mosea mote ancient than Homer; cf. 40; 
Theophilna, Ad Aatol^cam, 111. 9, the Christian law in the Old Testament ; 
SO, the Hnperior antiquity of Mosen ; and of the prophets, 23, 26, and 
especially 29, "the antiquity of the prophetical writings and the divinity 
of oor doctrine." 

An interesting exception to this unhistorieal method ia found in Aris- 
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3. Of all the Catholic Fathers Irenfeus ^ most clearly 
apprehended the question, What is new in Christiamtj ? 
This was forced upon him by the Gnostic rejection of 
the Old Testament, In his answer to the question, he 
shows in a most interesting way at once his dependence 
upon Paul and his departure from his teaching. 

According to Irenseus, there were several distinct 
covenants made by God, His estimate of their number 
varies. Sometimes he reckons four {Adiim, Noah, 
[Abraham], Moses, Christ); more often only two. He 
regards the study of the differences between these as a 
legitimate subject for ehurchly (i, e. orthodox) Gnosis." 
There is both agreement and difference. Yet the differ- 
ence is only relative, since the two are " of the same 
nature," ^ 

If we ask more particularly wherein consists the bu- 
periori^ of the New Covenant, we iind several advan- 
tages. In the first place it ia universal.* Again, it 
includes a purification of the moral law revealed in the 
Decalogue, and its separation from the ceremonial ele- 
ments with wiiich it had been united in the Jevrish dis- 
pensation,^ Finally, it brings with it the reward for 
which the saints in the Old Testament were obliged to 

lldea, one of Clia earliest of the Apologists. He distinguislies tlie Jews aa 
appFoa;:hiDg the trutli " more tliau all the nations, especially in that the/ 
wOFBhip God, and not Hia nork' '' vet maiotaina that " ueverthelosa tbej 
too erred from true knowledge (14) 
1 On IcenEEUB ef the careful Btndj ot Werner, Der Paulini 
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wait.' All of these are connected with the coining of 
Christ. Asked how he meets the Gnostic objection, 
Quid igitur dominus veniena attulit ? lie answers, 
CognosHte, quoniam omnem novitatem attulit semetipium 
afferens? 

To IrenEeus, as to Paul, the ceremonial law ia a school- 
master to bring the Jews to Christ. Yet when we 
examine more closely, the similarity is only external, 
Paul contrasts law and grace ; Irenjeus, the ceremonial 
and the moral law. The moral law was revealed to 
Abraham. Moses added the ceremonial law as a tem- 
porary matter because of the hardness of the Jews' 
hearts. Christ did away with ceremonies and restored 
the moral law in its purity as a law of freedom, by 
which henceforth man is to be justified.^ Irenjeus 
knows nothing of justification in the Pauline sense; a 
justification by faith alone, apart from the works of the 
law. As has more than once been remarked of his 
Paulinism, " The hands are the hands of Esau, but the 
Toiee is the voice of Jacob." * 

> IV. xxxiv. 1. Cf. 'Wemer, op. ei(. p. IBG. 

" Ibid. Ci.\gaBi,\as, Ad FhU.9. " The prieflts likewise were good, hut 
better [s the high priest, to whom is committed llie buly of bolies; for to 
Him alone are committed tbe hiddeo thiega of God; He Uimaelf being 
the door of the Father throogh which Abraham and Isaac aod Jacob 
enter in, and the Prophets, and the whole Church ; all these things com- 
bine in Che nnitr of God. Bnt the Gospel hath a singular pre-eminence 
in the Advent-of tlie Saviour, even our Lord Jesus Cliiist, and Hih paasioa 
and resurrection. For the beloved prophets in their pieachiog pointed to 
Him; bnt the Gospel is the completion of immortality." ( Light foot'a tr. 
Apostolic Fathers, 1S91). Cf. also Ad Magn., 10, where we Gnd the carli- 
eot nse of the word j(,pt(rr>BViVfi6t. 

' IV. xxxiv. 4, eivificalrix lex. 

* Werner, op. cit. p. 202. , 
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4, Still a different position ia held by Origen.^ Sum- 
ming up in his own person all the tendencies of that 
many-sided age, he weaves them into a unity, which 
is as atriting as it is original. Against the Gnostica 
he maintains the importance of historic revelation, and 
defends the Old Testament as one step in the process 
of God's self-communication to man.^ With Iren^ua 
he admits that the revelation of Christ is a higher 
stage in that communication.^ But %a him Christ 
Himself is not final. However important it may be for 
men to accept Him as Saviour, and to believe the truths 
which He taught, and to which the church in her dogmas 

' Od Oiigen, beaiiiea'the older works of Redcponiijiig and TbomaeioB, 
cf. Bigg, Christian Ptatonists of AUxaadHa (Oxford, 18S6), p. 115 sq.; 
Harnack, Dogmengesckidile, Ft. I. Bit. II. chap. vi. ; Allen, Continuity of 
Christian Thought (Boeton, 18D0), chap. i. p. 70 «?.; Denis, De la Philoi- 
ophie d'Origene (Paris, 1884). 

' Origen distingniBhes fonr atagea of divine revelation. Three of these 
are past, the law cf natnre, the law of Moaes, and the Gospel. " A 
fourth is still to come. It is the Etemat Gospel." (Bigg, p. 207 and 
note.) In his view oE the first two he agrees with his master, ClemeDt. 
(Cf. Slrorn., I. 5, where we rend that " philosophj was a schoolmaster to 
bring the Helletiic mind, as the law, the Hebrews, to Christ.") Yet as 
compared with Clement be bad a less favorable view of what had actnally 
been accomplished tbroagh the preparatory revelations. This is espe- 
ciall; noticeable in bia estimate of Greek philosophy. Cf. Hacnack, Dog- 
mengachichte ', Vol. I. p. 605 and note, Eng. tr. II. p, 334. 

' This is the more remarkable since Oiigeo's doctrine of a doable stan- 
dard would seem tu reduce Christ iu substance to the level of other 
teachers. It is the distinction of the Gospel, ou the one hand from eternal 
truth, on the other from its preparatory stages, which is cbaraetcriatic in 
Origen's teaching. Cf. Harnack, op. at, I. p. GIO, " Aber daa Nene was 
weder Celana noch Porphyrins anorkonnen konnten, liegt dacia, dass die 
eine Religion auch in ihrer mythischen Form ala einzigaitig und gottlich 
anerkannt isl, and daianf gedmugeu wird, dass alia Menschen, aoweit sia 
nicht znr hiichsten Erkenntniss gelangen kiinnen, sich dieser Diythiscbea 
BeligioD und keinerandereu zu unterweifea habeu." ^Eng.tr. II. p, 340.|] 
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bears witnesa,^ it is a mistake to rest upon these as 
though they were God's last word. As a matter of fact, 
they are but symbols of eternal truths, elementary les- 
sons designed for the Itelp of the many, till through the 
instruction of the divine Logos they have been initiated 
into that Gnosis which ia the privilege of the perfect.^ 
Thus side by side with tlio law and the Gospel, Origen 
recognizes as the supreme revelation of God, a new 
eternal Gospel, and regards historic Christianity itself as 
but a passing stage destined at last to be superseded and 
outgrown.^ 

It ia to Origen more than to any other single man 
that the church owed her victory over Gnosticism. 
This was due to the fact that he opposed it not from 
without, by force, but from within, with the subtler 
weapons of understanding and sympathy. It was be- 
cause he had spiritually appropriated the elements of 
truth in Gnosticism that he was able to expose its exag- 
geration and error. But here, as so often, the defender 
of the faith proved unable to maintain his own ortho- 
doxy. The church which had profited by the services 
of the great apologist to establiah herself upon new 
heights of intellectual security made haste to throw 
down the scaffold by which she had mounted, Origen'a 
distinction between historic faith and eternal truth 
proved as unacceptable as the more pronounced duahsm 

• On theplacB held bj the Creed in Origen'a flyatem.ct. thalntrodnctiou 
to the De Priiicipiis. 

' Cf, Cefsus, iii. 78 ; Comm. !a Joh. i. 9 (ed. Lommatzsch I. p. 20). 

* We shall meet the Bame t.honght more than once again (e. fi- in the 
Middle Ages, in Joachim of Florta, and in Nicholas of Cosa ; in mors 
modern timea, in LeesingJ. 
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of the Gnostics, and more and more essential Chriatian- 
ity came to be identified with the existing institutions 
and dogmas of the Catholic church. 

Noc was this all. With the rejection by the church of 
the Gnostic depreciation of the Old Testament, and its 
union with the New as part of a single codex of divine 
revelation, the sense of the relative right and signifi- 
cance of the Jewish economy tended more and more to 
fall into the background. The question so clearly 
raised by Irenceus as to the difference between the Old 
and the New Testaments, and the reason for the superi- 
ority of the second over the first, had less and less inter- 
est for his successors. More and more the view-point 
of Justin and of Barnabas becomes controlhng, and 
Christianity, which, in all its essentials is conceived to 
be clearly revealed in the Old Testament, is carried 
back to the very creation of the world. The classical 
illustration of this is to be found in the great text^book 
of Catholic Christianity, Anguatine's " City of God." ^ 

The "City of God" is all the more instructive be- 
cause it is in form a historical work. In it Augustine 
proposes to recount the history of the two opposing 
powers which since the beginning of time have contended 

' On AugQBtine cf. Hamack, Dngmengeichichle ', Vol. Ill, chapa. iii. and 
ir. and especially Che uota on p. 112 sq. Eog. tr. V. p. 125 17. The reason 
why tha historic Christ plays ao amail a role in Augustine's doctrine lies in 
the fact "dass AnguBtin hei allem Fortschritt in der Erkcnntnisa den 
Fortschiitt lur Geschichte doch nicht gemacht hat. Der grosse Fnychol- 
oge iat Qoch blind dafiir goweeen waa geschichtliche Entwickelnng iat, 
waa die Person in der Geschichte leigtet, und was die Geachichte der 
Menschheit geleintet hat," (p. 114, Eng. tr. V. p. IS6). Od Augtutine'i 
philoeophy of history, cf. Flint, History of the Phihsophi/ of History 
(New York, tS91), p. IS2 15. 
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for the supremacy of the universe — the City of God 
and the City of Satan, Here, if anywhere, we might ex- 
pect to find a clear recognition of the different stages in 
rehgions development and above all, an indication of the 
distinctive features which have entered into the world 
through ChriBt. But any such expectation is destined 
to disappointment. The Christianity whose history is 
here recorded knows no progress. From the beginning 
it has existed aubatiintially unchanged. It is defined in 
terms taken from the Old Testament.' Its members are 
not merely patriarchs and prophets, but also devout 
heathen.^ When Christ came its name was changed, 
but its substance remained the same.^ While the neces- 
sity of Clirist's mediation was revealed to the heathen as 
well as to the Jews,* His coming made no real difference 
in the status of men. For us, as for the men of an ear- 
lier dispensation, salvation still lies in the future. The 
city of God is in heaven, not on earth. The church ia 
only a faint tj'pe of the glories that shall be. In com- 
parison with the life to come, that which we now live is 
" most wretched, be it filled with all blessings of body 
and soul and external things," * and our present peace is 
" rather a solace of our misery than the positive enjoy- 
ment of felicity.''' 

So far as the positive conception of Christianity is 
concerned we find within Catholicism two great types 

»Ki. 1, » iviii. *7; 

' Relrac. I. xiii. 3 ; " Rbh ipsa qute nnnc Christiana religio nnncnpatiir, 
erat apud antiquoe, nee defuic ab initio generis humani, qaousque ipxe 
ChrlBtna veniret in came, unde rera religio, que iam erat, ccepit appellari 
Cbristitua." 

* xvIU. 47. " ilx. 20. « xix. 27. 
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of thought, that of the Greek church and that of the 
Latin. In the former ' Chriatianity ia conceived physi- 
cally rather than ethically, as a new divine nature, 
immortal and incorruptible, of which one hocomes par- 
taker through the sacraments, and fay the possession of 
which one ia delivered from the corruption of this 
world and assured of a life of endless bliss hereafter.^ 
The great interest in the docti'ines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ is explained by the fact that they 
centre in the Incarnation ; that extraordinary event 
through which this impartation of divine life is con- 
ceived to be accomplished,^ Here we have a reminis- 
cence of the earlier Christian view in which the person 
of the historic Christ is central. Yet in the later 
development, this primitive significance tended more 
and more to be lost. The doctrines are conceived as 
mysteries rising above reason, to be accepted because 
of the testimony of tradition, irrespective of their con- 
tent.* With the growing complexity of dogma, it 
became increasingly difficult for the plain man to under- 
stand its meaning, and the ethical and rational elements 

' On the conception of ChriBtisnity in the Greek chncch, cf. Hamack, 
We$en des Chrialenlams, p. 119 sq., Eng. tr. p. 217 >q, and the sppcopriate 
aacCtoQB of his Dogmengesckiclde ; Domer, Dogmengesckhhte, pp. 221-239 ; 
Kaftan, Wesen dei Chiistejitums, p. 359 sq. ; Dogmatik, p. 64 sq. ; Sabatier, 
Phiiotophie de la Religion, p. 233 eq. 

* Cf. Ignatius, Ad Eph. 20, " breaking one bread, which ia tlie mciiiciDe 
of immortality, and tha antidote that we Bhonld not die hot live {ocever 
in Jesoa Christ," Cf. alao Ad Foti/carp 2, " Tha prize is incorrnption and 
life eternal" 

' Thia Boteriological interest is especiallj apparent in Athanasiaa. 

* A good illustration is to be fonnd in the fate of the Antioch Chria- 
tology, in wiiich a more hiatocieal conception of the pecBon of Christ 
Eucceeded £or a tims in maintaining itself. 
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SO prominent in the earlier theology fall more and more 
into the background,^ Religion resolves itself for 
earnest men into a mystic communion with God mediated 
through the sacraments,^ and in place of the historic 
Christ we have the Catholic church, as a divinely 
appointed institution, set to mediate a supernatural 
salvation to men otherwise helpless and hopeless. 

In Roman Catholicism ^ the significance of the church 
is still further emphasized. Even the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation are subordinate to t!ie great 
dogma of the Church. To be a Christian means to be 
a submissive son of mother church, receiving at her 
hand whatever she may be pleased to impart. When 
we look more closely at the salvation thus mediated, 
we note several interesting points of difference. Greater 
stress is laid on the active virtues than is the case with 
the Greek churcli. To tlie Latin salvation, which lies 
wholly in the future, is a reward to be won through 
fidelity and obedience. It is not present experience of 
salvation which the church guarantees, but the promise 
of such experience in the future.* With this goes an 
increasing disposition to conceive of salvation in terms 
of law. The church is a legal institution which guar- 
antees rights, and the supreme Christian duty is to dis- 

l Cf. the De Fide Ortkodoxa of John of Damascus — the tjpical 
example of Greek Bcholaatieism. 

" Cf. Hariiack, DogmtTignsckidtte, Pt. II. Bk. I. cliap. x. 

' On Roman CatholiciBm, cf. Saroack, Wesen drs Ckristenlums, pp. 
153-167, Eug. tr. p. 246 s^.; and the appropriate sections of Ilia Dog- 
mengfachichu ; Doroer, DogmengescliicAte, pp. 350-394 ; Kaftan, Dogmalik, 
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cover and to occupy the proper attitude to the final court 
of appeal.^ In general we may say that the intellectual 
elements still bo prominent in the Greek conception 
fall into the background, and are replaced ^y others 
that are ethical. Siu is guilt rather than corruption, 
and salvation forgiveness rather than change of nature.^ 
Yet for Latin no leas than for Greek, the sense of 
Ctiriatianity as a distinct historical religion is gone. 
Christ Himself is no longer the Jesus of the Synoptics, 
or even the heavenly man of Paul, with whom we 
become one by faith, but the creator of the church, 
through which alone God ia to be approached, and 
which, as we have seen from Augustine's " City of God," 
goes back to the beginning of things. 

It is true that on this common basis we find widely 
different views. Some writers still emphasize the ethical 
elements of Christianity. Others lay chief stress upon 
the sacraments with their mysterious efficacy. To some 
Christianity ia a new law ; to otliers it is a divine Hfe, 
of which man becomes a partaker through ecclesiastical 
mediation. Into the churehly conception, many elements 
of apostolic teaching are taken up, and in forma more 
or less distorted and inadequate, handed down as seeds 
of new life for the future. Add to this the eeaseleas 
change which is the accompaniment of all growth, even 
if its subject be the church Catholic, and you find that 
the content of that which men call Christianity varies 



' This appears notablj [□ connection «'[th tlie penitential diEcipline. 
The entire Bjstem of indnjgences is bailt upon this conception of the 
chnrch as a legal institution, 

' Hera the iafluence at AngnstiDS is epocii-miLkitig. Cf. Hainmck, 
Dogmengeachichte^, VqI. III. p, ia3 sq., Eng. tr. V. p. 203. 
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from age to age. It comes to include aubmisaion to 
the pope, pilgrimagea, woraliip of saints, Maiiolatry, 
indulgences. It expresses its ideals in the monastery 
and the hermitage. It claims authority, not spirituiil 
merely, but temporal, through the pope, Christ's vice- 
gerent on earth. Yet, through all this ceaseless flow 
of change one permanent conception runs. Christianity 
is the absolute religion; unchanging, eternal, to be 
judged by no human standard, to be questioned by men 
at their peril, claiming and exercising through divine 
prerogative an unlimited authority over the hearta, the 
intellects, and the consciences of men. 

At the root of both these conceptions lies a view of 
God as the Absolute which isolates Him from the world, 
as a purely transcendent being, and aa such conceives 
Him aa raised above the lawa of human thought and ex- 
perience, only to be known through the supernatural 
revelation which He has been pleased to impart to His 
church.* Where thia is the case, it is impossible to 
relate Christianity rationally to other forms of human 
thought and life. Between it and all other sides of 
human experience there is a great gulf fixed. ^ 

Fortunately not all who accepted the Catholic theory 
carried it to its logical consequencea. Both in the Greek 
church and in the Latin we find men, who, while 
accepting the churchly principle, seek to conceive of 
Christianity in a manner at once more rational and more 
spiritual. Such are Athanasius, Basil, and the Gvegories 

1 Harnaclt, DogmeHjieichichte,' ILL p. 112, note, Eng. tc. V. p. 125 ig.; 
11. p. 116 iq. Eng. tc. Ill, p. 241. 

* Hence tlie impartoDce of the mjBtic type of pietf in CatholicillD. 
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among the Greeks, and Augustine among the Latins. 
All of these seek to relate Christianity to other forms of 
human expenence, and defend its peculiar doctrines bj 
showing their analogy with other and more familiar 
truths.^ Especially significant is the service of Augus- 
tine, who by his emphasis upon the personal rehgious 
experience recalls many elements in the teaching of the 
great apostle, and proves a fountain of helpful and in- 
spiring influence for the future. 

6. Anticipations of a more Historical View in the 
Middle Ages, 

The view of Christianity which has been described as 
characteristic of Latin Cathohcism maintained itself sub- 
stantially unchanged throughout the Middle Ages, We 
search the pages of the great schoolmen in vain for any 
evidence that they apprehended the historical questions 
which engage our present interest. Here and there in 
some obscure corner of a great Summa, we find a remi- 
niscence of an earlier and better view. Thus in the 
midst of St. Thomas' discussion of the divine law, we 
suddenly come upon a modest section in which the 
question is proposed whether the new law (i. e. the 
Christian) is different from the old (i. e. that of Moses), 
and if so, in what respect.^ But such passages are few 
and far between, and the hints which they contain are 
not followed out to any fruitful issue. It is true that 
we find in the same Summa a discussion of the question 

1 C£. for example, Aagnatine'a diacnsaioQ of the Trinitj. 
* Samma, Quiealio 107. 
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whetier there should be but one religion or many, and 
find to our surprise that our author expresses himself as 
of the latter opinion.' But the surprise vanishes when 
we reahze that the religions of which he speaks are not 
historic faiths, but the various methods or disciplines 
which have been devised by men for the cultivation of 
the spiritual life. Witliin the one Catholic church many 
different methods of religious worship and culture may 
find a home, but outside of Catholicism there can be no 
rehgion.^ 

Yet there were not wanting influences even within 
the Middle Ages which tended to prepare the way for 
a more historical conception. First and foremost, 
though only indirect in its influence, was the growing 
spirit of rationalism which was the result of the revived 
interest in letters.^ Add to this the contact with other 

1 Quasiio 188 ; "De differentia religionum." 

" No doalit in practice manj of the meiliieval thoologiana were hotter 
than tbeir theory. The Chriat whose familiar humau features seemed 
lost aader the elaborate Btmctiiro of Catholic dogma found a refuge in 
the devotional literatnre of the chnrch. In the pages of the great mjatica 
of the Middle Ages the hiatoric Jesus still lives, and contemplation of 
Ilia willing aufFecings beeotnes one of the chief means for the cultivation 
and discipline of the spiritnal life. If one wonlil grow in Christian 
experience, one mnst stady the Imitation of Christ. Bnt this practical 
recognition of the bistoric Jesna ia not worked oat to its theoretical 
coDBeqnencea, eiRn by the myatics themselvea. 

■ This shows itself not merely in such attempts to rationalize the great 
Christian dogmas as we meet with in connection with Anselm's treatment 
of the Eeing of God and of the Trinity, bat also in the recognition of the 
possibility of a, natural knowledge of God by reason apart from supernat- 
ural revelation. Here the adoption of the Aristotelian philosophy by the 
church proved momentous. The distinction between articvli puri et mixli, 
while designed to magnify the contrast between reason and revelation, 
was really a recognition of their points of contact, and, in however arti- 
ficial and unhistoiical a way, set Christianity against the background of 
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religions, notably with Mohararaedaniam, brought about 
by the crusades,^ and you have the conditions out of 
which an appreciation of our question, " What is the 
distinctive feature of Christianity as a historic religion?" 
might easily grow. Three distinct types of thought 
make themselves manifest, each of which demands a 
passing reference. There is first the tendency to 
rationalize Christian truth, magnifying the points of 
contact between Christianity and other religions, and 
seeing in the former, after the fashion of the later 
deists, simply a republication or purification of the 
religion of nature. We may take Abelard as representa- 
tive of this type.^ There is, further, tlie effort to explain 
the superiority of Christianity by pointing to its historic 
place in the religious training of mankind. If we con- 
ceive of revelation, with Leasing, as a divine educa- 
tion of the race, the religion of Israel may be regarded 
as an elementary stage, destined in time to be super- 

an earlier and wider revelation of God, and in so far forth, Eerved to 
prepare the way tor a more historical conception. 

On this whole HubJBct,cf, Renter, Geschichte der religidsea Au/klarung 
im Mittelalter, 2 vols., Berlin, 1875. 

1 Ct. Renter, II. p. 2i sg,, and especially p. 31 iq. In Averroeiam, the 
charch came into contact with a SEeptical philosophy of the highest ahility 
and attract! Ten eas (cf. Renter II. p. *9; Piinjer, History of the Christian 
Philosophi/ of Religion, Eng. tr. p. 39 sq), aniJ the records show that it was 
not without a profound influence both in Christian and Jewish circles 
(Renter, II. p. 49 ; pp. 136-179). The friendly intercourse between Chris- 
tians and MoBlems reached its cnlminatioo in the brilliant circles which 
gathered at the conrt of the second Frederick (1212-50. Cf. Renter, II. 
p. 253 sq.), and the sceptical spirit which it fostered fonnd its boldest 
expression in the celehrated word, first uttered by Simon of Toncnay 
(c. 1200), concerning the three impostors, Moses, Christ, and Mohammed. 

»1079-IU2. Cf. Renter, I. p. 185 sq.; Punjer, op. cit. p. 36 sg.; 
Webor, Ritary of Philosophs, p. 222 iq. 
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Heded by the more perfect truth of Christianity. This 
view, suggested by the religious discussions wliich grew 
out of contact with Mohammedauisni, ia represented by 
Wmiam of Auvergne.^ Finally, we have the revival of 
the older Origenistic view, according to wliich all his- 
torical religions are but passing phases, destined in 
time to be outgrown, and Chriatianity itself, though 
doubtless the highest thus far, is contrasted with the 
perfect and final Gospel still to be revealed. We may 
take Nicholas of Cusa ' as representative of this view, 
which in the earlier Middle Ages finds fanciful expres- 
sion in the Eternal Gospel of Joachim of Floris 
(died 1202). 8 

Abelard's views ai-e set forth, partly in his Introduc- 
tion to Theology, partly in his remarkable Dialogue 
between a Philosopher, a Jew, and a Christian.* In read- 
ing his cool, umimpassioned sentences, with their exalted 
estimate of the Greek philosophy, and their denial of 
any essential novelty in Christianity, we seem to be 
breathing the air of the eighteenth century. So Leibnitz 
might have written, or Rousseau, or one of the English 
deists. As tlie Old Testament was the divine revela- 
tion to the Jews, so philosophy to the Greeks. If there 
is any historical dependence, it is on the side of the 

1 Bishop of Paris in the first half o£ tlio thirteenth century. Died 
1249, Cf. Renter, II. p. 107 sq. ; PiiQJBC, p. 42. 

' 1401-1464. Cf. PiiDJor, pp. 66-89. 

'On Joachim cf. Renter, II. p. 191 tq.; Piinjer, p. 44 iq. 

* latrodaclia ad Thedogiam (Op. ed. Victor Cousin, Vol. 11.) ; Petri 
Abrtlardi Dialtujua inter pkilosophnia, Jadaunt at Christiamim. Cf. also his 
Tkeologia Christiana. In whnt follows wa confess onr indehtedDOsa to the 
ailmirahle diacngsion of Renter (I. p. 185 iq. ) where refotencea and qao- 
tations may be found in full. 
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former.^ Prophets and apostles took their teaching 
from the writings of the philosophers,^ who were them- 
selves inspired of God,^ Whatever is contained in the 
Christian Gospel the Greeks had anticipated ; not 
merely the unity of God, but His Trinity.* Even the 
incarnation they had anticipated, foreseeing it in pro- 
phetic vision, as truly as the seers of Israel.^ What, 
then, one might well ask, remained for Christianity? 
Simply this : to spread abroad through humanity at 
large the knowledge which had hitlierto been the pos- 
session of the few ; " to popularize what had thus far 
been scientific ; in short, to translate the esoteric doc- 
trines of the schools into language wliich should be 
simple and inteUigible to common men." " This was 
the happy work of the founder of Christianity and His 
disciples. In their teachings we find an authoritative 

1 Reuter, I. p. 1S6 and references, note !i, " Qnem etimn per geutilem 
feminam id est Sibjfllatn multo apertins quam per omues prophetas Tatl- 
cinatom videriut." 

* Intro, ad Theot. p. 62. " Qnjs enim nesciat et m Moysa et in 
propbetarum loluminibtia qoMilam assntnta <le gentilinm librla." 

* Intro, p. 22, "Qoam quideni dirina inapiratio etpec prophetaa Judaeis 
et per philosophoa gentilibuB diguata est revelare." Cf. Weber, History of 
Philosophy, p. 2S4. " Shall we peoplo hell nitli men whose lives and 
teacbinga are tralj evangelical and apostaliu in their perfection, and differ 
in nothing or in'verj- little from tbe Christian religion ! " 

« Intro, pp. 36-10. Often in the Theologia Christiana. Renter, I. p. 
IBB, note 14 and references; Weber, p. 225. 

* Reuter, p. 188 and referenceB. 

* Renter, p. !90, " Lediglicb die Erweiternng dea W isaenschaftlichen 
turn Popnloren, das Umgestalten dea bis dahin verbaltniasmaBsig Esote- 
riachenindas allgemein Verstiindliche, die EntBchra,nf:niig derKenntniBa 
der Bchon daseienden Wahrbeit war die segensreiche That des Stiftera 
dej ChristentnmB and seiner AposteL" 
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republication of the religion of nature ' — this and 
nothing more. 

Very different is the view of William of Auvergne.^ 
So far from lowering Christianity to the level of the 
other religions, it is his chief effort to demonstrate its 
superiority over them. His aim is apologetic, and the 
occasion of his treatise, the doubts which the question- 
ings of such men aa Abelard and Roger Bacon ^ had 
raised as to the truth and rightful authority of the Chris- 
tian church. These doubts Wilham seeks to resolve, 
not by an a priori construction of the true rehgion after 
the manner practised somewhat later by Raymond of 
Lully,* but through historical comparison, by showing 
the place held by Christianity among the religions of 
mankind. According to his teaching, all history is a 
divine education of the race, in which one lesson follows 

' This 19 also the teaching of the Dialoffne. While the Chriatinn claims 
(luperiority foi his religion, this reduces in snbstaace to two points : 1 1 j 
The pariticinion and reassertion of (he natnral moral law which had heen 
obecured bj the esternal precepts of Judaism. (2) Tbo adciitionof the 
bapo of immortality as a motive influencing men to its fnlQImeat. (Migne, 
1 664). Even the Jew sees in the Mosaic lawsimplja device tosecnre the 
more eHcctivo fulfilment of the requirements of the law of natnre. 
(Migne, 1623). " Etsi concedBremns hqdc quoqne more priocum aaacto- 
rum homines salvari posse sola naturalia lege, ahsqne videlicet citenm- 
cisioBB aut caetoris legis scriptae carnalibua observantiis, uon tamen baec 
aupeiflua adjuncta ease concedendnm est, sed plurimum utiliCatis habere 
ad ampliflcandam vel tutius muniendam leligionem, et, ad malitiam 
amplins reprimendam." 

* Cf. Eeuter, II. p. 107 sq., whore maj be found a full acconnt of 
■William's views. 

' 1214-1294. While somewhat later than William, ha is mentioned bete 
as the foremost representative of the (erdeucy whose eHects the focmot 
combats. On the teachings of lioger Bacon, ct. Reutor, II. p. 67 fq. 
'where the similarity of his riews to those of Abelaid is clearlj Bhowa. 

' 1234-1315. Cf. Reuter, It p. 94 iq. 
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another according to the capacity of the recipient.^ The 
Old Testament is but an elementary book, useful for its 
time, but destined to be outgrown.^ So the very diffi- 
culties which it contains — difficulties which apparently 
in William's time were keenly felt by thoughtful men, 
Jews as well as Christians — are, properly understood, 
evidences of its divine origin.^ Read it for what it is, 
a textr-book of elementary morality made up of simple 
precepts to he received upon authority, and its signifi- 
cance as revelation can be defended. Claim for it more 
than this ; seek in it the perfect and final rehgion, and 
no amount of allegorizing can save it.* 

But what of Islam? Here is another religion, which 
claims authority, and which, on the face of it, is a more 
dangerous rival than Judaism. WilHam recognizes its 
importance, is even willing to admit the relative truth 

1 Cf. Renter, II. p. 107 >q. 

* Sob his Tractatus de fide et legibia. Renter, H. p. 332 (xxti. note 
I ), where fnll quocatioas are given. " Comparatione timoris qni atique 
pnerilia est, et elementarins sen alphabeCarius, ut ita dicumna, Bapientia, 
ipsa dilectio honorabilis est." 

' Heater, tl. p. 109. " Man irrt, wenn man meint dass daajenige, was 
daiin Aofgeklarten als anstoesig. ala Satznng der Wtllkiihr ersebeiat. Ton 
jenem mit gleichen EmpfinrtaiigeD gehort oder gclesen woidoa irare. . . 
Mag das immothin ein nicht befriedigcndea genannC trerden, es war doch 
anf der religlansgeacbichtlichGn Stofe, irelche das alte Yolk Israel nach 
Gottea WiUen niemals iiberscbreiten Bollte, ein beiiebnngsweise genii- 
gendes, ein weit ricbtigerea als das der neneren Jiiden, velclie, well sie in 
einer ganz anderen Lags sich befinden, den Werth and die Bestimmnag 
der Gesetze verkennen miiBsen.'' 

* Renter, II. p. 109. " Nichta ware unhlstoriscber als denselben die 
Aosiibnog der aUegoriachcn Interpretation znznscbreiben. Dass diese 
berecbtigt sei, daTon iat wederin dec Tbora eine Spur zu finden, noch in 
den Propbetea. Aber aitcb die Christen baben daianf zn verzichten : aie 
bediirfen einer bo geiraltsamen Metbode uicbt am aich mit dem Alten 
Testamente anseinandetznaetzen." 
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for which it stands.^ But on the whole it is not to 
he seriously considered. It is a retrogression from 
Christianity, and in due time is destined to he super- 
seded and overthrown." 

With Judaism and Mohammedanism William con- 
trasts Christianity as the perfect and final religion,^ 
Here alone we find realized the two conditions of a 
strictly universal religion ; the permanence which comes 
from simple yet unchanging doctrines, the variety which 
allows the freest play to the changing capacity of the 
individual. In the Catholic church there is room for 
every virtue and for every gift, for the simple behever 
as well as for the most learned sage. Uniting thus in 
itself both progress and permanence, Christianity shows 
itseli to be the final religion.* 

' William recognizes that the conditions in the Byzantine Empire wgig 
anch 39 to explain the rapid HpceacI of monotheiBm, oven under Moham- 
medan leadership. Renter, U. p, 110 and referencea. 

' Keuter, 11. p. 110. "Aher so gewiss der Islam einc Bedeutang hat, 
BO iat diese doch eine TOFubergehcnde. Die spitere Znkunft wird eino 
andere Weltkarte zeigen ala die Gegenirart, weisaagt der Aatcr." 

' Renter, II. p. 109 sq. and uotes, p. 333. Christianity is the religion 
in which wo see not onlj the fulfilment of all the Old Teatameot 
prophecies, lint also the completiaa of ethics bj the addition, to the 
original rcqniroments of the natural law, of Christ's now commandment 
of loTe. "ETangelica igiinr honestas utramqne continet, natnralem scili- 
cet, quae est reteiis legis moralitaa, et gratuilam, quae propria est 
e73ngelica snperadditio et complenientum." 

' Renter, II. p. 111. " Die Einheit der Religion and die Matmichfa- 
tigkeit der Indiridnalitaten miissen demnach mit einandcr ausgcglichen 
werdeo, was offenbar nar dann geschehen kann, wenn in der UciTeraal- 
rcligion selbst ein Unwaudelbarea nnd eia Wandelbares lugleich darge- 
botoD wird. Und das kaan, meiut Wilholm von Auvergne, nor das 
katholischa Christentnm leisten. Die Glanbenaartikel deaaelben aind, 
was Zahl uud Focmnlirong betriSt, Jedem fassbar und doch so beBchaHeo, 
dasB sie foa Jedem «af eigenthiiinlicbe Weise geglaabt weiden kiJoQen." 
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With William's positive proof of Chriatianity we need 
not here ooncera ourselves. It is unsatisfactory enough. 
When he conies to the crux of his argument, the rational 
considerations upon which he has thus far leaned fail 
him, and he falls back upon supernatoral revelation as 
the one sure support of faith. Those only who bow in 
submission before God's authority as revealed in the 
church can know of William's doctrine whether it be 
true.^ 

Both Abelard and William of Auvergne, though 
separated by more than a century, belong to the golden 
age of scholasticism. Nicholas of Cusa,^ whom we have 
chosen as our third representative, marks its close. 
Born at the dawn of the fifteenth century (1401) and 
living into its third quarter (1464), we feel in him the 
atirring of the new day. In his remarkable work, " De 
Pace sive Concordantia Fidei Dialogus," we have an 
anticipation of tlie Parliament of Religions which is all 
the more extraordinary as coming from one who was him- 
self both a cardinal and a bishop. " Grieved by the 
horrors which had been practised from religious zeal at 
the taking of Constantinople, a devout man sees himself 
raised in the spirit to the heavenly council, where the 
departed souls, under the presidency of the Almighty, 
resolve upon a union of their religions in order that a 
permanent rehgious peace may prevail." " This union 

1 Heater, n. p. IIS, and leferences. 

* Cf. Piinjer, op. cit. p. 66 iq. Also F. A. Scliarpfl, Der Cardinal 
vnd Bisckof Nicolaus am Casaah Refarmalor in Kircke, Reich, tmd Pkit<M- 
ophie da ISten Jnhrkvnderts, Tubingen, 1H71. 

* Piinjer, p, 91. It ia interegting to notice that the discnsalon ia opened 
b; the Word, and that among thoae who take part are the apostlss F&tet 
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is grounded upon tho agreement fouud among them in 
spite of all their differences, and, in order that it may be 
clearly manifested, an intelligent representative of every 
nation is raised to heaven in order to take part in the 
councU. The aim of the discussion ia determined to 
be " the reduction of the diversity of the religions to 
the one orthodox faith," Among those who take part 
in this remarkable congress are a Greek, an Italian, an 
Arabian, an Indian, a Chaldean, a Jew, a Scythian, a 
Gaul, a Persian, a Syrian, a Spaniard, a Turk, a German, 
a Tartar, an Armenian, a Bohemian, and an Englishman. 
The doctrines of Christianity are so explained as to 
appear conformable to the principles of universal reason, 
and the longed for agreement is brought about to the 
satisfaction of all. 

It might seem as if in all this we had simply a repeti- 
tion on a lai^er scale and with modern improvements of 
the principles advocated by Abelard in his earlier 
Dialogue. But Nicholas is not without appreciation of 
the diveraities of the religions as well. In his work, 
" De Cribratione Alchoran," i he distinguishes four 
stages in the development of religion, tlu^jugh which it 
approaches the highest truth. The first and lowest is the 
religion of nature, which rests "upon the knowledge 
of God which we can obtain by our natural powers," 
This is succeeded by the law and the prophets, the Old 
Testament religion, to which, as a third stage, follows 

and Panl. Tlis forraer explaina the Christological doctrines ; tho latter 
exponnda juatiScatiou hj faith, and defends the Roman doctrine of the 

' Cf. Piinjer, p. 84. The pnrpoae of the book ia " to eetabllBh the trnth 
of Chriatianity, even out of tlie Koran." 
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the way of grace, which is Christianity. But even this 
is not the final stage of religion, for even the most 
perfect Christian looks for a time when "in complete 
union with God, we shall know Him without mediation, 
entirely as He is, wholly enjoy Him without limit, and 
find in this enjojrment a happiness which will still all 
our longings forever."^ In thus contrasting historical 
Christianity, with its churchly mediation, with the 
eternal religion of immediate vision still to be revealed, 
Nicholas returns to a thought already anticipated by 
Origen, and destined to find new expression three 
centuries later in Lessing's *' Education of the Human 
Race- " 

^ Piinjer, ibid. 



CHAPTER m 

THE EEPOEMATION" 
1. The Revival of the Question. 

The second time that the question as to the nature 
of Christianity was forced upon the church as a whole 
was at the Reformation, in connection with the contro- 
versy with Rome. When the reformers broke with 
what was then historic Christianity, they were forced to 
give a reason for their conduct. The standards which 
had hitherto been accepted without question by every 
one were now subjected to a rigorous scrutiny. And 
for the first time in more than fifteen centuries, over a 
wide area, and with all the zest of a new discovery, 
men asked themselves the question what it meant to be 
a Christian. 

Here again, as in the early days of Christianity, 
the break with the older forms was a gradual one. 
Nothing was further from the mind of Luther and his 
friends than to form a new church. As the apostles 
began as devout Jews, and thought of Christianity first 
as a reformed Judaism, so the reformers had no other 
purpose in view than to bring about a reformed Cathol- 
icism. Their controversy with the older faith was at 
first in matters of detail, and chiefly of a practical 
nature. Only gradually were they made aware, by the 
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slow logic of events, of a difference of principle so 
radical as to demand separate organizatioii and ezpres- 
BioQ. The discovery that Protestantism stood for a 
distinct type of the religious life came to them as a 
painful surprise. Yet, however slowly and unwillingly, 
to this conviction they were forced at last. And with 
the knowledge came the necessity for self-examination 
and aelf-defenee. At the basis of all the Protestant 
apologetic in its controveray with Catholicism, as of the 
older Christian apologetic in its debate with Judaism, 
lies the question, What is Christianity? 

Yet the new situation was not without its distinc- 
tive features. With the reformers, unlike the apos- 
tles, it was not the question of a religion wholly new. 
There was already a religion claiming the name of 
Christian; a religion hoary with age, rich in asso- 
ciations, weighty with traditions, powerful in organiza- 
tion. The task of the reformers, as they conceived it, 
was not to win the right of a new faith side by side 
with the old, but to wrest from the grasp of a mighty 
rival a name falsely usurped and grossly abused. When 
they asked the question. What is Christianity? they 
were not seeking the marks which separated Christianity 
as one historic religion from others, but a principle by 
which they might distinguish from a historic Chris- 
tianity grown corrupt and false the true Christianity 
which alone was wortliy of the name. The different form 
of the question is not without importance. We shall 
realize its significance as we study the answer given by 
Zwiugli in his famous tract, "On the Nature of True 
and False Religion." 
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2. The Answer of the Reformere Illustrated in the Case 
of ZwingWt Be Vera et Falsa Religione.^ 

Zwingli has sometimes been praised as the one re- 
former who has forestalled our modern question as to 
the nature of religion. The praise is misplaced. It is 
true that he puts the conception of religion in the fore- 
front of his thinking. But he uses the term in a much 
narrower sense than is customary to-day.^ Whereas our 
modem students of compai-ativc religion think of a 
universal endowment or capacity of man, a religious 
instinct, of which the several historic religions are more 
or less perfect expressions, to Zwingli, as to Barnahaa 
before him, there is but one true religion, which is 
Christianity; all others are false.* The questions, 

1 OoZwingll's life cf. Stiihelia, Hvldrtkh Zwingli: seirt Leben and 
tFirtEn, a Tola, 1895, 1897 ; Jackson, Haldreich Zwingh.ljIewYoik, 1901. 
On hifl theology, Banr, Zioingli'i Tiifologie, ihr tVerden und ikr 
System, Halle, 1885 (cf. Bspociallj H. pp. 785-803, for a. summary of 
Zwiogli's theological system); Sigwart, Ulnch Zmngli, Stnttgart, 1855, 
Punjec, Hisiori/ of the ChritUan Philosophy of Bdigion, p. 145 sq.; 
Foster, F. H., " Zwingli's theology, philosophy, and ethics," in Jackson's 
life of Zwingli, p. 365 sq. In irhat foUows the refereuces are to the 
complete edition of Zwingli's works by Schulei and Si^liulthess, Turin, 
1832. 

^ Cf. Banr, Zwingli's Theotogie, I. p. 393. " Wenn nun Zwingli aagt, 
dasi ion hier aus, namlich dass Gott dem vorzweifelnden Menschen bei- 
springl, nm ihm zu helfen, die lielif^on Oder Friimmigkoit ibran Craprnng 
geaommea habe, bo iat klar, dass er, wenu er toq Religion uberhaupt 
redet, niuht nacb moderner religions-philosophise her Melhode eiuen 
abstrakten Begrifi dea religiiiscn Yeibaltnisses aufsCellen will, dass er 
vielmebr too der conkretcii Thatsache der Gnadonoffenbarnng Gottes 
gegen den Memiclien au^eht, nm zn seinem Begriff vun Religion zu 
gelangen." 

■ Yet cf. Banr, I. p, 384. for Zwingli's estimate of God's revelation 
to the Gentiles. He allows them some seeds of truth, though tBv and 
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What is true religion? and What is Christianity? are 
one and the same. When we have found one we have 
found the other. If, then, we would know Zwingli's 
view of the nature of Christianity, we must seek our 
answer in his tract, " On the Nature of True and False 
Rehgion. " ^ 

Zwingli defines religion as " that system ' which 
includes the entire piety of Christians, to wit, their 
faith, life, laws, rites, sacraments."^ As true, it is 
derived from the fountain of God's word, and is to be 
distinguished from false religion which is superstition.* 
Here we note the identification of Christianity with 
true religion to which reference has already been made. 

dark. Thone who bive received them 'hana apoited llietn tlirongli their 
pride. Tet, eren were Iliia not the caae, it would in no waj iovBlidate 

of f&ct, mors wide-Bpiead than some of its adherents have been accnstomed 
to concBire. Cf. Piinjer, p. 151 : " Tlia divine revelation is primarily an 
immediate internal illaminaCion by the Holy Spirit of God. Tliis il- 
Inmination comes to man in accordance with bis niitnre. ... On tLis 
nutnral illumination is founded the fact that Zwingli ia able to recognize 
Christians and beliovora, even among the heathen, as participating in 
aalvation." Also p. 153 : " The revelation in the law is therefore in its 
esaence quite the same as the nniversal internal revelation; and it ia 
tikewiaa the same a» the highest revelation of God io the parson of 
Christ." 

' De verael falsa religiane Commtnlarias (1625). Opera, ed. Sehnletand 
Schulthess, Turin, 1S32, Vol. III. p. 145 tq. 

^ " Ratio." Baar translates " Beiiehnng," op, cit. I. p. 382. 

• P. 155. "Nob Bnira religionem hie accipimus pro ea ratioae, qua* 
pietatem totam Chris tianornm, puta fidom, TJtam, leges, rilos, aacramenta 
complectitnt." 

' P. 155. " Dam antem additione yeri et falsi religionem a sapersti- 

foutibus propinqoaTerimas, altera valati poculo inpergtitionem qnoqae 
praebEaraos." 
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Passing from the name to the reality, he further 
defines true religion as that which cleaves to the one 
true God alone.' True piety requires that a man 
should hang upon the lips of the Lord;^ false religion 
on the other hand (i. e. Catholicism), is that which 
hears any one else but God. Those who put their trust 
in the creature are not truly pious. To be impious 
means to "receive the word of men as if it were the 
word of God."' 

Such being the nature of true religion, it is evident 
that it is dateless.* Wherever God speaks and man 
hears, there it is found. As a matter of fact, it began 
in the Garden of Eden, where God first revealed to 
Adam His will and showed him the "unspeakable 
sweetness of the heavenly Father."^ All that the 

' P. 1 75. " Yera Teligio, vel pietas, liaec est, qime am Boliqna Beo 

^ Pp. 175, 176. " Requirit ergo vera pietas, nt ab ore dommi pendeat, 
jiDllins, praeter Bponsi sni, rerbura vel audjat rel recipiat." 

* P. 179. "Falsa religiosive pietaaest, ubi alio fiditnr qaamDeo. . . . 
Impil Btitit qui liominis verbum tanquam Del ampteftuatnr." 

^ CI, Punjer, p. 153. "Tha higher revalation is diBtingniahed from the 
lower only by greater diBtmctneBS and certainty." 

* F. 174. "O miram medidbilemqae coelestia patris snavitatem. 
Hogat ohi sit, qai nisi omnia locarct nbi aunt, nuaqnam esaent : sed 
propter infelicera hominem interrogat, qno ei culpam auam apertinfl 
obprobraret : ia enim ignorabat nhinam esaet. . . . Rojjat e^o pater 
floelestia nbinam sit, nt perpetno mamor eaaet homo qno in loco, in quo 
Terum atatu ae mitis vocasaet T>eua. Hinc inqnam religio vel potius pietas 
(banc anim inter parentes et libaroa, interqne Denm et hominem statnnnt) 
incnnabala coepit. Vidabat infelix liomo nihil qnam. iram ae comme- 
luiaae : desperat igitur et a Boo fugit. lam erga impinm fliinm parentis 
pietatem vide '. Accnrrit, contumacemqiie inter temcraria conailia 
opprimit; quod quid est alind qaam pietaa erga filiniD 7 Oritur ergo 
pietas a Deo adeo osque ad liodiernum dieio, sed !□ nostrum usum." 

Cf. the whole passaga down to the bottom of p. 175. " Pietaa ergo illic 
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subsequent ages have brought of divine grace and 
revelation was already enfolded in that primitive ex- 
perience. True religion, which i8 Christianity, ia as 
old as the creation. 

The similarity to the position of Barnabas is evident. 
Tlie distinction between Judaiam and Christianity falls 
to the ground. All that is essential in religion was 
revealed to the Old Testament saints.' What, then, is 
the need and significance of Christ? 

Zwingh is not without appreciation of the force of 
this question. He follows his section on religion with 
another on Christianity, in which he tries to answer the 
objection that his view of the nature of religion "anni- 
hilates " Christ, and reduces Christianity to a bare 
Jewish monotheism.^ To this he answers that such an 
objection betrays shocking ignorance as to the nature of 
God, who, whether He be called Father, Sou, or Spirit, 

certD eBBQ cognoscitur, nbi atndiam est jaxta TolnQtatem Dei Tivendi : 
nam istad absolnta qnoque piet^s inter parectes an liberos requitit, ut 
filius sqae studeaC paCri obsequi uc pater prodesse. Iternm, germaua 
pieUu iatic solummodo Baacitur, nbi liumo uon inodo deesse eibi multa 
patat, Bed adesse penilua nihil videt quo placers deo posait ; contra vero 
creatoiL patrtque suo sic omnia exnliGrare, nt nemo quicquam apnd ilium 
desideraro posait, liberal it ate m vero ac erga liominum genua amorem 
tantum, at nihil cniqnam negari poesit. Quod sic testimonlia Scripture 
firraari potest, ut omni? doctrina tam vetua, quam nova, omaes pii, alind 
nihil canant, quam nobis nihil adesae, Deo nihil deease, ab illo nihil 

' P. 187. 'Tnit Indsornm sTnagoga longo tempore fecnnda, prins- 
qnam Chriatns came indneretnr; postea vero quam tempus per Deum 
praestitutum iam impletum esset, coepit synagoga atorilescere, et luven- 
cula ex Gentibua ecclesia, fecunda fieri." 

^ P. 179. " Omnem enim doctrinain noatram ad hoc tendere, ut 
Christnm exterminemns, et Indaeorum more, nt nnnm Denm credimus, 
sic Qiiam solummodo personam omnea ad credeudam ludncamus." 
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ia still but one God.^ If Christ be God, He was present 
in the old dispensation as -well as in the new, and 
Hia presence makes Old Testament as well as New, 
Christian. 

But what is the significance of the historic Christ? Is 
he simply a teacher, reinforcing lessons which had been 
misunderstood or forgotten? Natural as this might 
seem, it is not Zwingli's view. Christ is much more 
than a teacher. He ia "the assurance and pledge of 
God's grace ";^ the one through whom, as the second 
Adam,^ the atoning Saviour,* our fallen nature is per- 
fectly restored,* and the ideal of filial dependence upon 
God, already clearly revealed in the Old Testament, but 
imperfectly attained because of sin, is at length fully 
realized.^ Here we find Zwingli, in common with the 
reformers generally, reviving the forgotten connection 

1 Pp. 179, 180. " Nob enim sic Deoiii agnoscendnm amplectendamqno 
docemas, at bite patTeni enm nomines, sive filinin, sive spiritmn Eanctutn, 
p«rpetuo tameu eum iutelligsB qni solns botms, iuetus, BOnctnl, benignus, 
reliqaaque omnia est. . . . Quod igitur aemnli hie dictari aunt, noB 
hactenuB de pietate sic diasecnisse, ut salutis pec Christum gcatiaeqne 
nihil meminerimtis, frustra eornicabnntuc ; primnin quod omnia non 
aimul neqae eodem loco did poBsant ; deinde, quod quicqoid de animae 
Deique cooBubio diximns, sic de Christo qaoqne dictum est, quomodo da 
Deo (Cbriatus enim Bens Qt homo asC) ; poatremoquod Dei cognitio natnra 
sua Chtisti cogtiitionetn antecedit," 

• P. ISO. " Eat igitnr Christaa certitudo et pigons gratiae Dei." 

• P. 186, line 23. " Adam posterior." 

• P. 191, line 21. " RedemptioniB precinm." 

' Cf. p. 189 sq. for Zwingli's doctrine ot the hnmlaity of Cliriat. 
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" Ridiculum enim fniBaet, 
sunt praeseotia perspiciuntur, tanto predo constjtu: 
qaam mox ac 111>eratus esset, passnma fuisaet priati 
Annunciat ergo cam prirais yitam 



quae unquam fntxira 
3t hominem liberare, 

nis in vitiis sordescere. 

intandoa ease: Chriati- 



.e nihil eat aliud quam noTnm hominem noramqnc 
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between the saving power of Christianity and the person 
of its founder. With the writer to the Hebrews he 
sees in Christ the perfect realization of the religious 
ideal ; with Paul, the one who has the power to realize 
it in others. Both together constitute Him the unique 
Saviour. It is singular that so high an estimate of the 
significance of the historic Christ should not have led 
Zwingli to a juster appreciation of the originality of the 
religion to which He gave His name. But in this 
failure, as we shall see, he does stand not alone. ^ 

If we compare Zwingli's answer with that of the 
Catholic church, the points of similarity are obvious. 
Christianity is the absolute religion, and as such eter- 
nal, unchanging. The distinction between Judaism 
and Christianity, so clearly recognized by Paul and the 
writer to the Hebrews, is minimized, if not altogether 
overlooked. In the estimate of Zwingli, there is no 
room within the compass of true religion for differences 
of kind. Religion is either true or false, and, so far as 
true, all religion is the same. Christ was with Adam 
in Eden as truly as with Paul on the Damascus road. 
The sense of novelty, of strangeness, of great new 
truths surpassing in richness all that had gone before ; 
the idea so prominent in the thought of the great apos- 
tle, of mysteries revealed which had been hid from the 
foundation of the world, — all this has vanished. Christ 

1 On the different tendencies in Zwingli's theology, cf. Piinjer, p. 154. 
He contrasts the philosopher and the ecclesiastical theologian, of whom 
the former '' sees in Christ only the historical embodiment and the 
personal representation of a universal process, while the latter strives to 
apprehend the person of Christ as of unique and peculiar significance 
in universal history." 
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does indeed a work without a parallel, but He is in no 
sense the founder of a new religion. In short the sense 
of Christianity as a historic religion is lacking. From 
this point of view we should have to class Zwingli - — 
and in this he is typical of all the reformers — with 
Bamabaa rather than with Paul. In his conception of 
Christianity as the absolute religion he is a true son of 
the Catholic chuich. 

Yet this is only half the truth. The essence of the 
Catholic claim was the denial that Christianity could he 
judged by any human standard. Whatever the church 
taught as Christian, that must be accepted without 
question. Such a position, in view of the complexity 
and variety of ecclesiastical tradition, made any con- 
sistent definition impossible. Under the same name 
found shelter a wide confusion of fluctuating and in- 
consistent ideas and practices, whose only bond of 
union was the fact that they had all alike received the 
sanction, and were all alike embraced within the pale 
of the one Catholic and Apostolic church. In place 
of this indeflniteness, Zwingli puts a single principle, 
clear, definite, consistent. Christianity is the religion 
of filial dependence upon God, revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, reaUzod through Christ. No one has a right to 
the name who does not partake of the experience. 
Whatever may be lacking in this conception, it at least 
betrays a clear apprehension of the problem. It estab- 
lishes a rational test which may serve as a court of 
appeal when differences arise. It gives us a definition 
worthy of the name. 
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3. The Conception of Ohristianity in Early Protestant 
Theology.^ 

The tendency to identify Christianity as such with 
all true religion, and to overlook differences of growth 
or of degree is characteristic of the Protestant reformers 
as a class. It appears both in the Lutheran and in the 
Reformed branch of the church. In spite of differences 
in detail growing out of the theological point of view, 
and the greater or less influence exerted upon the treat- 
ment by exegetical considerations, we find substantial 
agreement in the opinion that Christianity and the 
religion of the Old Testament are in essentials one and 
the same. We may illustrate this in the case of Luther, 
of Melanchthon, and of Calvin.^ 

Luther ia emphatic in his recognition of a Christianity 
before Christ.' Ktistlin declares that "it is very diffi- 

1 On the ProtsatanC concaption in general, cf. Harnacfc, Das Wtien 
des ChristeataTni, p. 1G7 iq. Eag. tr. p. 268 iq.; Dagmengtiehichte, IIL 
p. 691 <j. Eng.tr. VII. p. 168 si?.; Kaftan, Weiendes Cliristenlums, p. 353 
iq. ; Dogmalik, p. TO sq. ; Sabatier, Phitosophie dt la Religion, p. 243 sij. 

Beside the worka Bpeciallj referred to beloir, the reader may compare 
Doroer, Geachidttt der pTottalaittiscken Tkeotogie [Maachan, \&&1) ; Gass, 
Geichichlt der pTotestantischen Dogmatik (Berlin, 1S54), 4 rols. ; Heppe, 
Dogmalik dea deatschen ProteslantUmas im sicJi2ehnien Jahrhandert {Gotlia, 
IB57), 3 Tola.; Dogmatik der evangeiiick-reformirCin Kirche (Elbarfeld, 
1861); Schweuer, Die daubemlehrt der evangeliK/t-refimnirlen Kircka 
(Ziirich, 1844), 2 vols. ; Die protestanlische Ctnlroldogmen in ihrtr Enhnick- 
lang innerhatb der re/ormirten Kirche (Zurich, 1854), 2 Tola. 

' While no one of the three discnsaca the anbject [n any one place with 
the same fnlaeas aa Zwiogli, their views may be learned with sufficient 
clearness in counaction with their treatment of soch qneationa as the 
relation between the two Testaments, Che law and the Gospd. etc, 

' On Luther's theology, cf. Kiistlin, Lulhers Theologie in ihrer 
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cult to draw any sharp line of distinction (in his writ^ 
ings) between the condition of those who were saved 
under the new dispensation and that which was possible 
under the old,"^ Forgiveness of sins through Christ 
was as efficacious before His death as after it. Justifi- 
cation by faith was an experience common in Old 
Testament times.^ Not only do we find general proc- 
lamations of grace, bub specific prophecies of salvation 
through the incarnation and atonement, " and that not 
in figures but in definite intelligible words. "^ Even 

geschichtlichen Enttcicklung vnd threm mneren Zusammenhaage (2d ed. 
Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vols. ; Eng. tr. by Haj, Philadelphia, 1897), especiaUy 
the chapter on the relation hetween the Old and the New Testament 
revelation of salvation (Vol. II. p. 376 sq. ; Eng. tr. II. p. 359 a^.}. The 
following account is largely based upon Kostlin. 

1 11. p. 376, Eng. tr. II. p. 359. "Ea iBt in dcr That aehr echwer, 
den Unterschieii awischen dem nentoatamentlichen uad dem scbon vorhcr 
moglichen HeiUtande bei Lathee scharf za fixiceu." 

* Coiiuaentarij on Galatiana [op. exeg. II. p. 11], Eng. tr. (London, 
1830), p. 2*2. " So we also which are justiiied by faiih, as were the 
patriarchs, prophets, and all the saints, are not of the works of the law, 
as concerning justification." Cf. p, 210 []op, ox. I. p. 352j. " Hereof 
it followeth that the blessing and faith uf Ahrahniin is the same that ours 
is ; that Abraham's Christ is one Christ ; that Chciat died as well for the 
BIDS of Abraham aa for na." 

* Kcisllin, II. p. 377, Eng. tr. II. p. 360. "Und auch innerhalb der 
Menscbheit wird dort aicht bloss Gnada int Allgomeinen verktlndigt, 
(ondem bestimmt die Gnade in die Person des kiicftig menschwerdenden, 
aich opfernden Sohnes, und bo nicbt etwa bloss in Fignren, soodem in 
anadciicklicben, dem Verstandnisa znganglichen Worten." For specific 
references see Erlangen ed. XVI. 216; op. eieg. I. 241, 2*9; III. 67 19. ; 
XI. 112. The only di^erence was that the fathers looked forward to a 
Christ in the future, while we look back npon one already come. Cf. 
Cominenlari/ on Gaiolians ^op. eieg. II. p. 35^. Fog- tr. p. 256. "For 
this knowledge and benefit of Christ to come the saints of the Old 
Testament rejoiced more than we now do when He is so comfortably 
revealed and exhibited unto us," 
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the Trinity was revealed to the patriarchs.* Moreover, 
as tho New Testament had its aaeraments of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, so the old dispensation its 
outward signs of grace in sacrifice and circumcision. 
The last, which corresponds to baptism, was an effec- 
tive means of grace, even little children receiving the 
grace oi faith through it.*'^ Even in Paradise we find 
all the esseatials of a true church, " regenerated by the 
Word, and preserved through faith in Christ."^ 

In ansvfer to the question, What is new in the new 
covenant, Luther replies as follows. In the fii'st place, 
there is tlio free proclamation of the Gospel to all man- 
kind.' What under the old dispensation was confined 
to Israel is now freely offered to the Gentiles as well. 
In the second place, there is a clearer revelation of 
truth. Not, indeed, in the sense of the addition of new 
articles, but of the clearer apprehension of those already 
made known. Thus the prophets and patriarchs under- 
stood the Trinity, but the common people did not grasp 
it. And there were truths, such as the supernatural 
conception, which even the prophets themselves did not 
fully understand. Still further, in the Gospel we find 
not merely a general but a specific offer of grace to 
each individual. Thus the possibility of individual 
assurance is greatly increased, and new treasures of 

I EoBtlin, n. p. 378, Eng. ti. II. p. 361, and lefefenceB (op. ex. I. 
885; V. 51; XI. 112). 

' KoBtlin, II. p. 378, Eng. tr. II. p. 361, and roferenceB (op, ex. I. 
315; II. 73 sq. ; IV. 75-84). Snch a, sacramenCot eign nas the raiiil:OW. 

» Quoted by Kiistlin, II. p. 378, Eng. tr. II. p. 363, " haec left p ' 
BCcIesia per verbnm regenerata et fide in Christma aeryata." 

* KiJHtlm, IL p. 379, Eng. tr. II. p. 362. 
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comfort and peace opened to the Christian heliever.^ 
Finally, in the New Testament the blessings are purely 
spiritual. The temporal blessings which God for a time 
vouchsafed to the Old Testament saints are no longer 
needed for us. We live in a kingdom of freedom, and 
are released from all external precept and constraint.^ 
To sum up, in the new covenant we have the full 
realization of the ideal already revealed in t!ie old. 

A like view meets us in Melanchthon, ^ Tn his 
" Loci Communes " he declares that it is a great mistake 
to distinguish law and Gospel as though the first was 
confined to the Old Testament, while the second was 
peculiar to the New. The truth is that as the law is 
repeated in the New Testament, so the Gospel is antici- 
pated in the Old. There is only one method of salvation, 
namely, the evangelical way of justification by faith, in 
which the fathers of the Old Testament shared as well 
as the saints of the New.* The promise began with 

' Kiistlin, IL p. 379, Eng. tt. II. p. 362, and reforancea (op. ex. XI. 
Ul ; Erlangflo ed. VI. 225 sg, ; op. ex. I. 245 aq. ; Erlangcn od. XLVL 
269 ; op, ex. IIL 21 7 sg. ; XI. 135 sq. 293). Cf, tdso Vol, I, p. 227. 

^ Kiistlin, II. p. 3S0, Eng. tr. II. p. 363, and references (op. ex. XI. 
141 ; III, 56 ; Erlangen ed, XVIII. 233 sq. ; XIL 49), 

' See the Loci Communes, ed. KoMe, 2d ed. Erlaogen, 1890, 
especially p. 146 sq. " De Evaogelio." On MelaDChtbon's thoologj, cf, 
Heirlinger, Thealogis Melancktbons [Gotlia, 1879), especially p. 444 sq. 
where he apeaks of Melanchthon's views of clmrch history. We note 
tlmC to Mel^QchthOQ, as to Aagostine and to Lather, the church was 
fotmded in Paradise (p, 447 and references). 

* P. 146, "Neque varo ita legem et BTitngelinm tradidit Scriptnra, nt 
ecacgelinm id mode putea, quod acripaeruitt Matthaeus, Marcus, Lacas et 
Johannes, Mosi libros nihil nisi legem; sad aparsa est evangelii ratio, 
Bp^raae aunt proniissiunes in omnes Ubros yeteris ac noTi Testament!, 
nursQm leges etiam sparsae stmt in omnia turn veteria tnm hot! Testa- 
menti volnmiua. Nee, ut vnlgo pnCimt, diecrimiiuita want legis et 
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Adam at the very da^¥^l of history, and grew more and 
more clear as time went on.^ Where, asks Melaneh- 
thon, will you find a clearer statement of the Gospel 
than in Deut. v. 10 ?» 

Yet, in spite of their similarity, there is a. twofold 
difference between the Testaments. In the first place, 
the promises of the old covenant have to do chiefly 
with external blessings, whereas the new includes "all 
good things."^ In the second place, the Old Testament 
promises are conditioned upon fulfilment of the law, 
while under the New, Christiaijs are free from its exac- 
tions.* Yet the latter difference is only in appearance, 
for Melanchthon makes haste to add that so far as men 
were really justified under the old covenant it was in 
the same way as later believers under the new.^ Thus 

eiangelix tempora, qnaDqnam alias lex, alias eTangeliam snbinde alitcr 
reTelata annt. Omne tempus, quod ad mentes nostras attinet, eat legis 
atque erangelii temptiB. Sicnt omnibna temporibas eodem modo bomiQea 
jnstificati aunt, pcl^catlunpe^ legem oatensnm est, gratia per promissioDem 
sen evangelium." 

' P. 147. " Ea prima promisaio est, primum evangeliBin, qno snb- 
leratos Adam concepit certam suae salntis speni adeoqne et juHtiUcataa 
est." See also above, "qni obacare primam, postea Bobinde clarius 
revelsitus est." 

^ P. H9. " Quid enim magis evangelicam teperiaa, qnam promisgio 
ilia est, qoam spiritus Dei . . . Bnbjecit : Faciens raisericordiam, etc." 

° P. 211 sq. Ego retua Testameotnin toco promissionem remm cor- 
poralium. . . . Contra norom Tcatameatnm hod alind est, nisi bonoram 

1 Ibid. " Coninnctam cam exactione legia . . . promiBsio dtra, legem, 
nnllo juBtitiamm nostrarura reepectu." 

' P. 216. "Ad earn modam fuerunt libri etiam paties ante Chcisti in.- 
carnationem, qnotqnot apiFitum Christi bubaere." CI. Aj/ol. p. 128, 
" Fatres . . . gcatDitnm miHoricordiam et TemiBsionem peccatoram fide 
accipiebant, eicuti aaacti ia doto test^meDta." (Quoted by Hoppe, Dog- 
matik des deutschen Proteslantismus, II. p. 251). 
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the great significance of the historic Christ is not so 
much that He brings new blessings as that in Him we 
have the pledge of the fulfilment of all the promises 
already made by God to the men of old.^ 

In later Lutheran dogmatics,^ the identity of the 
Old and the New Testaments is emphasized to an even 
greater degree. Thus John Gerhard in his "Loci"^ 
declares that " from the time when through the Son of 
God the Gospel promise was first made known in Para- 
dise, the voice of the Gospel has been ever sounding 
in the church through patriarchs and prophets."* 
" Whatsoever prophecies we find in the Old Testament 
concerning the person, office, passion, and resurrection 
of Christ are nothing else than repetitions and declara- 
tions of that first discourse revealed by the Son of God 
in Paradise."^ Nor has anything been added by the 

1 P. U7. "Porro ill arum prom Lasionura onmium pigiius est CliriBtoB, 
quare in earn referendae aunt oranea accipturae promisaiones." 

^ On Lutheran dogmatics, cf. Heppe, Dogmalik des deutschen Pro- 
testaniismua im sechahaten Jahthanderi, eBpeciallj Locos xiy., " De Verbo 
Dei sen de Legeet Evangelio " (U. p. 225 sq.). Schmid H., Die Dogmatik 
der eo. hilk. Kirche, 7tli ad, GSlersloh, especiaUj p. 5 sq. (" De religione "), 
p. 373 ("Lexet eyangelinni") ; Hase, Zfuttenis rerfmWs; Luthardi, A'om- 
pendium der Dogiaatik. 

' Loci Theologici (in 9 voU. finished 1622). Tlie qnotations which 
follow are from the Berlin edition of 1865. On Gerhard, sea Kunze in 
Henog, Real Encyklopddit,' V. p. 91 sq., also Troeltsch, Vernunjl and 
Offenbantng bei Johann Gerliard and Melanckthoa, Gottingen, IS9I. 

* § 35 (in. p. I5S). "Ex eo tempore quo per Tilinnt Dei prima 
pramisaio eranj^elica in paradiso manifesta eat, semper BODnit vox evangelii 
in ecclesia per patriarchal ac prophetaa repetita ac declarata, proiude 
nnnm et idem eat eyangelinm, quod non in N demum T aatnm rel edilnm. 
Bed jam inde a piimis lapsi generis humani temporlhiis promulgatnm, pro 
gtatia Dei, remissio peccatorum et aalus una atque eadem omnibus 
Sanctis annnnciata ac oblata fnlt." See also § 34. 

' Ibid. " Quaacnnqae eoinn in Scriptis V. T. de peraoua, officio, 
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New Testament. Against Bellarmine, Gerhard expressly 
denies that Christ has added anything to the older reve- 
lation either along the lines of law or Gospel. The 
apparent difference between the promises of the two 
Testaments is explained by the figurative language of 
the former and the ambiguity of the terms used/ and 
to the question whether as mediator (i. e. in his incar- 
nate life) Christ has added any new precept to the 
natural law inscribed upon the mind of man, is answered 
roundly in the negative.' 

An excellent statement of the Reformed position ^ is 
to be found in Calvin's " Institutes." * While in general 
agreeing with the view already described, the French 
reformer shows a much clearer sense of the originality 
of Christianity as a historical religion than either 
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euangclicae coacionis per Filiam 



passione, resarcectione aliisque operibno 
extant mhilaliad sunt, quam primat iltias 
Dti ill Paradiao revelatae illuariore) Ttpetitiones et declaraiiones," 

Cf. Bienz in Cat. illtu. pp. 17, 18; "Haec religio nou est recens inveiita 
aat de homitiibiui excogitata et insCituta ; aed eat statiru ab initio haiua 
mmidi in Paradiso a L)oo ipso praeilicata at commeoiiata" [quoted in 
Heppe, II. p, 253). Among the arguments for the truth of the Chri; 



:i. 6) indndea Cbo fact tbat it 



religion CaloT (I. p, 152, quoted by Stbiaid, 
i.notn.w(.o»no™(,.l). 

■ S to, p. 169. 

' § 6G, p. 173. " TteapondamuH I. Chriatns est nnoa com Fatre et 
Spiritn Sancto Deua, qui legem moralain homionm mentibns inacnlpsit 
eamquB solenciter in Monte Sinai repetivit, quo HBOBn lagiBlatotem dici 
poase non negamna; qneritar anteiu hoc loco, an Cbristus at mediator 
ideo in inundum venerit, at noTas leges promnlgaret ? quod uegamns." 

' On tbo view of Christianitj in the Reformed Dogmatice, aee Heppe, 
Dogmuiik der euany. Te/armirten Kirche, Locus ivi. " Do foedece gratlae " ; 
Schweizer, Uie Ghubenslekre der enang. re/onniiten Kirche, § 71 (U. p. 
106 iq.). 

' The quotations which follow are taken from the traualation of the 
Calvin tranabition so>:ictj (Edinburgh, 181S). 
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Luther or Melanchthon. This is shown at the very 
outset by his definition of the Gospel. "By the 
Gospel," he says, "I understand the clear manifesta- 
tion of the mystery of Christ."' "I confess, indeed," 
he goes on to add, " that inasmuch as the term Gospel 
is applied by Paul to the doctrine of faith, it includes 
all the promises by which God reconciles men to him- 
self and which occur throughout the law. For Paul 
there opposes faith to those terrors which vex and tor- 
ment the conscience when salvation is sought by means 
of works. Hence it follows, that Gospel, taken in a 
large sense, comprehends the evidences of mercy and 
paternal favor which God bestowed upon the patriarchs. 
Still, by way of excellence, it is applied to the promul- 
gation of the grace manifested in Christ." The Gospel, 
then, has the distinction of being " a new and extraor- 
dinary kind of embassy, by which God fulfilled what He 
had promised, these promises being realized in the per- 
son of His Son. For though believers have at all times 
experienced the truth of Paul's declaration, that 'all the 
promises of God in Him are yea and Amen,' inasmuch 
as these promises were sealed upon their hearts ; yet 
because He hath in His flesh completed all the parts of 
our salvation, this vivid manifestation of realities was 
justly entitled to this new and special distinction."^ 

Thus Calvin distinguishes the Gospel not merely 
from the law but from earlier gracious revelations of 
God within the Old Testament. Yet he hastens to 
qualify this distinction on the right band and the left. 
In the first place we must be ou our guard against 
1 Bk. n, ix. 2 (I. p. 494). » Ibid. (p. 495). 
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Servetus' error that in Christ "all the promises have 
been fulfilled," Though Christ has "not left any part 
of our salvation incomplete, " it does not follow that " we 
are now put in possession of all the blessings purchased 
by Him. "^ On the other hand, we must not imagine 
that the Gospel has succeeded the law " in such a sense 
as to introduce a different method of salvation. It 
rather coniirms the law and proves that everything 
which it promised is fulfilled. What was shadow, it 
has made substance. When Christ says that the law 
and the prophets were until John, ho docs not consign 
the fathers to the curse, which, as the slaves of the 
law, they could not escape. He intimates that they 
were only imbued with the rudiments, and remained 
far below the height of the Gospel doctrine. . . . 
Hence we infer, that when the whole law is spoken of, 
the Gospel differs from it only in respect of clearness of 
manifestation."^ 

This general discussion of the Gospel is followed by 
two chapters which treat in considerable detail of the 
resemblances between the Old Testament and the New, 
and their differences. Against Servetus and the Ana- 
baptists, who "think of the people of Israel just as they 
would do of some herd of swine, absurdly imagining 
that the Lord gorged them with temporal blessings 
here, and gave them no hope of a blessed immortality," 
it is to be maintained "that all whom, from the be- 
ginning of the world, God adopted aa His peculiar 
people, were taken into covenant with Him on the same 



1 Op.dt.Bk. II. ii. 3 (I. p. 495). 
"Bk. U. ix, * (I, p.«7). 
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conditions and under the same bond of doctrine as 
ourselves."^ 

We have to do, then, with two coTcnants, the same 
in "reality and suhstance," but differing in administra- 
tion.^ They agree first, in tho common hope of immor- 
tality;^ secondly, in being established by the mercy of 
God;* thirdly, in thaf'they both had and knew Christ 
the Mediator, by whom they were united to God and made 
capable of receiving His promises."^ They differ first, 
n that, in the old covenant, the heavenly inheritance 
s exhibited under the form of temporal blessings, which 
8 not the case in the new; ^ secondly, in that the Old 
Testament typified Christ under ceremonies which 
exhibited "only the image of truth," the shadow, not 
the substance; whereas the New Testament gives us 
' Op. cii. Bk. ir. X. 1 {I. p. 501). 
» Ibid. Bt. II. X. 2 ; xi. I (I. pp. 502, 526), 

» Ibid. Bk. II, I. 2 (I. p. 502). " That temporal opnlence and telEcity 
waa not the goal to which the Jewg were iuvited to aspire, but that they 
were admitted to the hope of imm octal ity, and that assurance of this 
adoption was given by immediate coramunicationa, by the law and by 
the prophets." Calcin goes at length itlto the proof of this point, devot- 
ing to it pp. 502-523. 

* P. 502. " That the covenant by which thay were reconciled to the 
Lord was founded on no merits of their own, but aolely by the mercy of 
God, who called them." 

* P. 502. Thifl point, as well as the preceding, aeema to Calvin so 
mnch clearer aud less coutrorcrted than thn first that he dismisses it very 
briefly. Cf. p. 522 sq. 

* Bk, II. xi. 1 (L p. 526), "The Ernt difference then is, that though, 
in old time, the Lord was pleased to direct the thoughts of His people, 
and raise their minds to the lieaienly inheritance, yet, that the hope of it 
might be the better maintained, He held it forth, aad, in a manner, gave 
a foretaste of it under earthly blessings, whereas the gift of future life, 
DOW more clearly and lucidly revealed hy the Gospel, leads our minds 
directly to meditate upon it, the inferior mode of exercise formerly em- 
ployed in regard to the Jews being now kid aside." 
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"both the full truth and the entire body";^ thirdly, 
in that the Old Testament is liternl, the New spiritual;^ 
fourthly, in that the Old Testament is one of bondage, 
the New of liberty,^ and finally, in that the Old is for 
one people only, while the New is for all.* 

As to the objection that the immutability of God 
precludes such differences, lie answers that God " adapts 
different forms to different ages, as He knows to be ex- 
pedient to each."^ Asked why God did not give all 
He had to give at first, he replies that this is a matter 
which concerns God's sovereignty, into which it ia 
presumptuous for us to inquire.® 

Comparing the Lutheran and the Reformed posi- 
tions, we find that, while in the main they agree, the 

1 Op. cit. Bk. n. xi. i (I. p. 5S9). ^ Bk. II. xi. 7 (I, p. 533). 

« Bk. U.xi. 9 (Lp. 535). » Bk. 11 xi, 11 (I. p. 537). 

* Bk. IL xi. 13 (I. p. 540). "If the ImBbaniinian prescribes one Bet 
of duties to his hoasebold in wiDter, and anoCheF in Banimer, we do not 
therefore cliarge him witt EcklenesB, or think he deviates from the rales 
of good hasbaiidry, which depends on the regular coarse of nature. . . . 
Whj, then, do we charge God with inconstancy nUea He makes fit and 
congruoDs arrangementa for dii-eiBitiea of times ? . . . Paul likens the 
JewB tochildren, and tho Christiana to grown men (Gal. iv, 1). Wliat 
iiregularitf is there in the divine arrangement which confined them to 
the rndimeats which were suitable to their ago, and trains ua b_v a. firmer 
and more manly discipline. The constaQcj of God is coospicnons in this, 
that He delivered the same doctrine to all ages, and persists in requiring 
that worship of His name which He commanded at the beginning. Hia 
changing the external form and manner does not show that He ia liable to 
change. In so far He has only accommodated Himself to the mntablc and 
diversified capacities of men." 

« Bk. II. xi. U (I. p. 541 SI}.) : " Who, I ask, can deny the right of 
God to hare the free and uncontrolled disposal of His gifts, to select Iha 
nations which He may he pleased to illnminata, the places which He 
pleased to illuslrate bj the preaching of His word, and the mode 
meaauTe of progress and sncceas which He mnj be pleased to give to 
doctrine T " 
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latter has a much clearer recognition of tlie distinctive 
features of Christianity as a liistorical religion. In 
Calvin's case, this was no doubt due to his conscien- 
tious exegesis, which more than once led him to take 
positions which played havoc with the consistency of 
his system. But quite apart from this, it is in keeping 
with the Reformed principles, which distinguish sharply 
between God and man, and hence gain room for a freer 
recognition of the human element in religion than ia 
possible ia Lutheranism. As it is characteristic of the 
Reformed doctrine that it makes more earnest with 
the humanity of Christ than is often the case with the 
Lutheran theology,^ so, in like manner, in their treat- 
ment of the history of redemption, Reformed theolo- 
gians have shown a keener appreciation for the varieties 
which have characterized God's dealing with men, than 
has been the case with tlieir brethren of a sister church.* 
A famihar illustration of this is to be found in the 
federal theology of Coccejus, in which we have an 
honest, even if not over-successful, attempt to conceive 
the Biblical history as a series of ascending stages of 
divine revelation.* 

1 Compare the chapter in the Westminster Coa/essim (yiii.). " Of ChriBt 
the Mediator," with the treatment of the same subject in the formnla of 
Cancord (nii.). An excellent illnatration of the scholasticism in which 
the later Lathemn theology abonads is ifForded. by the tract of Martin 
Chemnitz on the incarnEtion (2Ja incarnadone Fitii Dei, Berlin, 1865). 

' For the proof in detail, the reader is referred to the works of Schweiier 
and Heppe, already referred to. 

' See his Sumnia Doclrinae de Foedere et Testamento Dei (Opera, 
VoL VII.). He distinguishes two coTeiiants, oneof works, and one of graco, 
and then traces the various steps through which the former has been 
Abrogated: 1, bjthe sin of man; 2, b/ the covenant of grace; 3, bj the 
promnlgatioa of the New Testament ; 4, bj the death of Christ ; and 
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Yet when all is said, it remains true that the Cal- 
vinist, as little as the Lutheran, attained to what is 
worthy to be called a truly historical conception of 
Christianity. In the one case as in the other, the point 
of departure is speculative and a priori. The idea of 
the true religion is constructed from Scripture, reason, 
and present experience, and then is carried back in 
principle to the beginning of time.i 

finally, 5, by His resnrrection. In his lar^r Summa Thedogiae, he traces 
the nnfolding of the covenant of grace through three great historic stages 
— t. e., the patriarchal period before the law {ante legem); the legal 
period, or the Old Testament proper {sub lege) ; and the period of the 
Gospel, the New Testament {post legem or sub evangelio). Each of these 
had its pecnliar sacraments, through which the grace of God was exhibitedi 
Cf> Schweizer, I. p. 103 sq. 

In its later form the covenant theology lost its original historical signifi- 
cance, and became involved in scholastic distinctions. Of. the discussion 
of the subject in Turrettine's Institutio (New York, 1 847) IL p. 151 sq. " De 
Foedere gratiae et duplici ejus oeconomia in Veteri et Novo Testamento/' 
Turrettine's chief concern is to maintain the substantial unity of the 
covenant of grace under both dispensations, against the various heretics 
(t. e. Socinians, Remonstrants, Anabaptists), who sought unduly to 
magnify the differences. Cf. especially Quaestio 5. 

^ Schweizer {op. cit. n. p. 114) considers this ideal construction of 
religion, as distinct from a merely empirical treatment, one of the great 
merits of the Reformed theology. It is impossible, he tells us, to exhibit 
the universal character of Christianity more convincingly than when it is 
conceived as entering the world immediately after the first sin. He 
criticizes Schleiermacher for distinguishing so sharply as he does between 
Christianity and Judaism (cf. I. p. 95. " Dieses Ausgehen vom em- 
pirisch Geschichtlichen ist das Unreformirte bei Schleiermacher"). 

No doubt there is a measure of truth in this view. We may admit 
that it is diflScult to conceive of an absolute religion which is not present, 
in germ, at least, from the beginning. But unfortunately the conception, 
which for us resolves the difficulty, had not yet dawned on the horizon of 
the reformers' thought. Not till man had grasped the idea of progress 
through development was it possible to conceive of a religion which 
should be at once historically new, and at the same time as old as the 
creation. 
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An instructive illustration of the unliiatorieal view of 
the later Protestantism is to be found in the Westrain- 
ster doctrine of the covenants.' The Confession fol- 
lows Paul in distinguishing two great stages or types 
of religion, the legal and the gracious, both divinely 
given, but in purpose and effect sharply contrasted. 
But instead of making the contrast, as does Paul, be- 
tween Adam as the representative of the former class 
and Christ as the representative of the latter, the line 
is drawn between Adam as under the covenant of law, 
and Adam as under the covenant of grace. The entire 
drama of redemption plays itself out within the lifetime 
of the father of humanity. Eden anticipates Nazareth 
and Calvary, Thus it comes to pass that instead of see- 
ing in the religion of Israel, with Paul, a legal institu- 
tion whose purpose is mainly negative, or even a partial 
provision needing later supplement, as does the writer 
to the Hebrews, the Westminster divines see in it a 
gracious economy differing only in unessentials from 
the Gospel of Christ. It is the same covenant which 
runs through Old and New Testaments alike, however 
differently administered,^ What the new dispensation 

' An adcqtmto accoant of the origin and dlatorj of the covenant 
theology ia still a desideraCiini in theotogioaJ liCerittara. It is a character- 
istic feature of the early English Pnritanism, appeariag in the writings of 
Cartwright, Ball, and Ames in England, aa well as of Rollock and Howie 
in Scotland. (Cf, Mitchell, Baird Lectures on the Westminster Confiiiion, 
Sd ed. p. 387). Through Uasher (see hia Siiinitie and SiiJsfaiice of the 
Christian Rdiffion), it was embodied in the Irish articles of 1S15 (§ 21 ) ; 
from Ames (see hia Medulla Thedogiae) it probably passed to Coccejofl 
(1603-1669) who is often wrouglyflpolien of as its founder. On Coccejns, 
see note 3, p. 105. 

' Cf. West. Con/, vii. 6, " There are not, therefore, two coYenantB 
of grace, differing in sobslance, but one and the same under various 
dispengationB." 
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gives io its simplicHy, that the old furnished through 
its types and ceremonies. It is clear that from this 
point of view the significance of Christianity as a his- 
toric religion is overlooked, and the originality of its 
founder, if not denied, is at least seriously minimized,^ 

' It may be intereating to note in passing the views of the heretics 
whom the Reformers opposed : 

Calvin chargoa Scrretus with regarding tha Old Testament promises 
as huTiiig to do -with temporal Itlessings only, and denying that the Old 
Testameot saints bad the hope of immortality [Institutes Bk, IL x. 1, 
Vol. I. p. 501). Similar viewa seem to have been held in Anabaptist 
eircle3(i6irf.; ef. alaoTnrrettine.op. ci(."DeFoedece Gratiae," Qimestioa). 

The Socinians made a sharp distinction between the two Testaments. 
Their view of roligioa was legalistic, and they regarded Christ as a 
legislator who had added to tbc precepts of the law of Moses certain new 
commandments of His own. Cf. flacom'an Cattchism, Section V. chap. i. 
" Of the precepts of Christ which He added to the law " (Eng. tr. London, 
IBIS, p. 173 sq.). Thus lo the general command of lore which was in- 
clnded In the Old Testament, Christ has added the specific command 
that we "ehonld love Himself also, and thus lore God in Him" (p. IB!)- 
In like manner, to the general command to worship God, we have 
the addition of the specific command to worship Christ (p. 1S9). 
Unlike the orthodox, who carried the recognition of Christ hack into the 
Old Testament, the Socinians made this the distinctive featnrc of the 

Arminius also was charged with holding that " it is a matter of doobt, 
whether believers nnder the Old Testament understood that tlie legal 
ceremonies were types of Christ anil of His benefits " (Works, tr. by 
James Nichols, London, 182S, Vol. II. p. 6. Cf. Turrottine, op. ei(.) 
But he himself doaa not remembGr that he evor said such a thing. He 
admits aajdng that " an inquiry not altogether unprofitable might be 
instituted how far the ancient Jews understood the legal ceremonies to 
be types of Christ." Indeed, he wishes his brethren would take upon 
themselves to prove this to him. " Let them make the experiment, and 
they will perceive bow difficnlt an enterprise they have undertaken." 
Arminius himself has an esalted opinion of the originality of Jesus. 
" He was a Teacher far transcending all other teachers, — Moses, tha 
prophets, and even the angels themselves, both in the mode of His per- 
ception, and in the excellence of His doctrine." From Him tha Christian 
religion gains its name, and this in two ways, both as being its cause, and 
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More than one cause doubtless contributed to pro- 
duce this misconception. Generations were still to 
pass before the birth of the historical spirit. However 
great the breach between Catholicism and Protestantism 
even the greatest of the reformeis could not wholly 
separate themselves from the influence of the mother 
church. The conception of God as the Absolute, 
far removed above all human reach or understanding, 
changeless, eternal, infinite, incomprehensible, — this 
view, inherited by the older church from the Greek 
philosophy, still exerted its sway over the greatest 
intellect of Protestantism. ^ In the white light of the 
infinite there is no room for the apprehension of differ- 
ences of degree. False or true, natural or supernatural, 
finite or infinite, human or divine, profane or Christian : 
these are the sole alternatives to Protestant as to 
Catholic. Even the Biblical principle, at first, through 
its picture of the man Christ Jesus, a means of deliver- 
ance from this dead monotony, tended in time to rein- 
force it. For the Bible is nothing if not a book of 
growth, the record of a long historic training, in which 
men have been led through successive stages into a 
clearer and ever clearer apprehension of God. But 

as being its object. 1, " Becanie, aa the Teacher sent from God, Ha pra- 
Bcribed this religion, both by His own Toice when He rtwelt on earth, and 
bj HIb apoatlea, whom He sent foith into all the world." 2, " Because the 
aama Jeans Christ, the object of this religion according to godliness, is 
now exhibited, and fally or porfactlf manifested ; whecEBB He was formerly 
promised and foretold by Moses and the prophets only as being abont 
to come " (p. 333. Cf, also p. 203, " Of the comparison of the law and 
the Gospel"). Here we have a view at once more Biblical and mora 
bistorical than that which meets as in the writings of his opponents. 
1 Cf. note l,p. 16. 
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once made the subject o£ a dogma of inspiration, which 
puts all parts of a book so inlinitelj various upon the 
same pedestal of infallibiKty, and it loses its signifi- 
cance as a standard. The distinctions which it eon- 
taius are overlooked or explained away. The words of 
Moses and of Isaiah are exalted to the same level as 
those of Christ. Thus, as truly if less crudely than in 
the case of Barnabas, the Old Testament is made a 
Christian book, which means not merely that Christ is 
carried back into the Old Testament, and used to 
interpret it, but that the Old Testament is carried 
forward into Christ, and made to interpret Him. A 
new legalism takes the place of the old, and the new 
insight of a Luther and a Zwingli threatens to be lost. 
It is melancholy to note the rapidity with which the 
early simplicity of Protestantism was exchanged for a 
form of religion ever more artificial and complicated. 
Under the shelter of the Biblical principle there grew 
up a new dogma as rigorous and exacting as the old. 
Side by side with the profession of the universal priest- 
hood of believers, there arose a new sacerdotalism no 
less narrow and intolerant than that which had led to 
the earlier revolt. Whatever seemed essential to the 
necessities of the growing church, that — by a logic as 
inexorable in Protestantism as in Catholicism before it 
— came to be reckoned as part of essential Christianity. 
The more elaborate and complicated the systems, the 
more insistent were their authors that they should 
reckoned as absolute truth. Thus in Protestantism, 
as in Catholicism before it, the loftiness of the claim 
defeated itself. 
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And yet it is easy to exaggerate the parallel. Even in 
its most distorted forms Protestantism included within 
itself principles of sell-reformatioo lacking in the older 
system. By its appeal to tke individual reason and 
conscience it invited each man to ask for himself the 
question as to the nature of Christianity. By its 
emphasis upon the individual Christian experience it 
laid stress upon the simpler and more familiar elements 
in religion. The qualities on which it insisted as 
characteristics of true Christianity were as a matter of 
fact distinctive notes of the religion of Christ.' Above 
all, by its acceptance of the Biblical principle, it pro- 
vided a standard through which, however much it might 
be neutralized by a false exegesis, it was yet possible 
for the sincere searcher to recover those essential truths 
which time and tradition had obscured. Thus when 
the new era dawns, it is on Protestant soil and among 
Protestant thinkers that we must look for the first 
attempts to gain a more adequate, a more historical, in 
a word, a more scientific conception of Christianity. 

1 What has been said in criticism of the nnhistorical character of 
early ProteHtant theology as to its form, is quite coosiateatwith the recog- 
nition of the fact that, in its substance, it is the leaffirmatiDD af elements 
which are diBtioctiye of the religion of Christ In its emjiliasiB npon 
filial trust aod confidence in Ge>A\ in its nimplicity and spirituality; 
in its ethical strictness ; in its sense of the worth of the individual for 
God; in its doctrine of the equality of believers in privilegea and duties, 
it is, in troth, a roTival of primitiTe Christianity. It is at fanlt, not in its 
ideal, but in the unhistorical spirit whicb carries back this ideal into pre- 
Christian conditions, and so fails to recogoiie the full significance and 
originality of the historic Christ. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BEGINNINGS OF MODEEN THEOLOGY 

Among the causes which in modem times have led 
to the restatement of our question in a new form, two 
are of special importance. These are first, the rise of 
the critical philosophy, and secondly, the awakening 
of the historical spirit. We shall say a few words of 
each. 

1. The Rise of the Critical Philosophy.^ 

One of the most noticeable features of the entire 
period which we have passed in review is the purely 
objective character of its thought. To Christian phi- 
losophy, from Augustine to Calvin, things, whether 
physical or spiritual, are independent existences, out- 
side of the individual, and unaffected by his thought. 
The part played by subjective processes in the con- 
struction of knowledge is overlooked. Here and there 

1 Ab the parpose of this section is simply introdnctory, any extended 
bibliography would be oat of place. Reference may, however, be made to 
Edward Caird's Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, Glasgow, 1877, 
the introduction to which contains an excellent historical review of the 
antecedents of the Kantian philosophy. This is largely omitted from his 
later and fuller work, The Critical Philosophy oflmmanuel Kant, Glasgow, 
1889, 2 vols. The reader may also be referred to J. Royce, The Spirit 
of Modem Philosophy (Boston, 1893), especially chaps, iii. and iv. 
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we find a thinker who is puzzled by the problem as to 
the origin of knowledge. But in general what we call 
Hrhenntnisstheorie is unknown.^ 

The purely objective character ascribed to reality is 
not confined to individual things. General conceptions 
such as humanity, beauty, goodness, truth, are hypos- 
tatized, and, divorced from the concrete objecta through 
which alone they reveal themselves to the apprehension 
of man, are conceived as having their own independent 

' An exception ma/ be made in the case of tlie later Greek philoBophj 
(Stoics, Epicoreana, Sceptics). C£. Caird, op. cil. p. !2:"Tlie problem 
of the ciiterioa of truth, which wbh the subject of so mnch controvers? to 
the Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, is simply the problem of knowledge 
in the form which it necessarily takes in all individualistic speculation." 
But the dualixm which all assumG between knowing and being renders a 
satisfactory solution impossible. It ia true that Christianity, by its 
emphasis upon religions experience, seeks to overcome this daalism ; bat 
the philosophical language in which its teachings are clotlied (cf. for 
example, the idea of the Logos] does not lend itself readily to the expres- 
sion of other than dnolistic ideas. Hence we find that " the history of 
dogma is a continual war of lo^c against the spirit of Christianity" 
(C^rd, p. 21). Augnatino gives ns a classical illustration of this conflict. 
In many respects, he is a man of almost modern spirit, keenly aliva to 
the importance of the individual religious eiperience and apt to describe 
it. There is a very real sense in which he may be called the father of 
modern psychology (on Augustine's services to ErlcfniitaiKlheorie, cf. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, pp. 46-50). Tet, at the same time, as 
churchman, he aaserta that the Christian dogmas are completely inde- 
pendent of the individual reason and conscience. In the theology of the 
Middle Ages, this dualism becomes more pronounced. It is the effort of 
the schoolmen to establish the objects of faith upon a basis entirely inde- 
pendent of the individual reason. Nor is the emphasis upon the personal 
religions experience at the Reformation sufHcient to modify this general 
point of view. (Cf. Caird, p. 32, on the significance of Luther.) In this 
connection, attention may be called to Calvin's doctrine of the witness of 
the Spirit, as assent to a body of trntb en^rely independent of the in- 
dividual, flnstitutts, Vol. I. chap. vii. pp. 89-96, ed. Cal. Tr. Soo. CI. 
Weilmimter Confeaion, L 4, S.) 
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existence m the ideal world. ^ Back of the phenomenal 
universe known to sense, there is a transcendent world 
which is no less real, peopled with the abstractions of 
thought, which are yet conceived to live a life similar 
to that made familiar by the objects of our more ordi- 
nary experience. In spite of the growing tendency to 
scepticism which expresses itself in the various forms 
of nominalism, realism, more or less crude, remains the 
dominant Christian philosophy.* 

These characteristics of pre-Kantian thought find 
illustration in the prevailing conception of God. Aa 
the absolute Being, God exists quite independent of 
all finite things. The contrast between the human and 
the divine is carried to the highest degree. If we 
would rightly conceive the nature of God, we must 
think away all finite limitations, magnify to the utter- 
most extent the remaining perfections, and think of 
the Being who is thus obtained as at once the cause 
and the sovereign of all that is. The attributes in 
which the Being of God most eharact-eristically ex- 
presses Itself are those which are farthest removed from 
our human experience — eternity, infinity, omnipres- 
ence, impassibihty, incomprehensibility. Even the 
justice and the love of God are inscrutable ; and before 
the mysterious authority of His sovereign will there is 

1 A good illustration of snch a liypoatasis is that of the chnrch. Tho 
whole Catholic doctrina of the infallibla authority of the church stands oc 
falls with a philosojihy which admits auch a hypoalaais. The best proof of 
this is the effect actunllf produced on chnrch doctrine and authority by the 
growth of nominaliam. Cf. Weber, Hi'slori/ of Philosophy, p. 253 tq. 

' This ia tme of Augustine (Cf. Loofa, Dogmcngeschichie, p. 180); 
Thomaa Aqninas (Loofa, p. 262), and Calrin, the represBntative theologiaoB 
of the ancient chnnh, of the Middle Ages, and of the Befonualion. 
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no room for question, only for obedience.^ Yet this 
same mysterious incomprehensible Being touches lifo 
in a thousand ways. He is not only the Creator and 
Preserver of all things; but through His Bible, His 
Church, His Christ He brings His greatness to hear 
directly upon the littleness of the creature, and makes 
it possible for finite men, even here and now, to attain 
to an experience of the Infinite. 

Here we have a conception of God which is at once 
a priori and ontological. A "priori, because its essence 
is made to consist in abstract conceptions divorced from 
experience; ontological, because the absolute Being 
thus obtained is conceived as the supreme reality. 

' An excellent illnstralion of this tibw is fonnd ia chap, ii, 2 of the 
Weetmineler Confession of Faith. "God hath all life, glory, goodness, 
bless«dneB3, in and of himself; and is alone in and unto himself all-suffi- 
cient, not staudiaj; ia any need of any crea.turc9 ivhich ho hath made, nor 
deriving any glory from Ihcm, hat only manifeatiDg his own glory in, by, 
nnCo, and upon them : he ia the alone fountain of all being, of whom, 
through whom, and lo whom are all things; and hath moat sovereign 
dominion over fhem, lo do hy them, for them, and upon them whatsoever 
himself pleaseth. In hie sight all things are open and manifost; his 
knowledge ia infinite, infallible, and independent upon the creature, so as 
nothing is to him contingent or nncertain. He is most holy in all his counsels, 
in aU bin works, and in all his commands. To him is 6ae from angels and 
men, and every other creature whatsoever worship, sersiee, or obedience, 
he ia pleased to require of them," Here we have a conception of God 
which magnifies to the highest degree (he difference between Him and the 
creature. This conception goes back tlirongh Calvin and the Bchoolmon to 
Augustine, and through him to Plato. 

Within this general ontological conception, we may distinguish the 
Platonic and Aristotelian forms ; the first, emphasizing the idea of sab- 
stance, the second, that of will. We may take Augustine and, later, 
Anselm as representatives of the first class, while Duns Seotns is represen- 
tative of the second. In Thomas Aquinas, as in Calvin, both elements 
are combined. And the same combination is found in the Weitminiter 
Confeision. God is both nipreme substance and sovereign wilL 
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TLiis combination is characteristic of historic Christian 
thought, both Catholic and Protestant. God is at odcb 
removed from all rational tests known to the creature, 
and yet at the same time is conceived as entering into 
his experience. Every phase of life, every subject of 
thought, even the most secret feelings and desires of 
the human soul are brought under the control of an 
inscrutable authority. Question and denial are alike 
impious.^ 

While Catholic and Protestant, agreeing in this gen- 
eral conception of authority, were disputing as to where 
the voice of God had most clearly uttered itself, a 
modest German philosopher, in his study at Kiinigs- 
berg, was undermining the foundations upon which 
both alike rested,^ In the famous " Critiiiue " (1781 ; 2d 

1 Cf. Calvin, Institutes, Book III. ixui. 2 (Vol. IL p. 562). " The wiU 
of God is the BUpreme rule of nghteouaness, so that everything which He 
wills must be held to be righteous b; the mere fact of His willing it. 
Therefore, when it ia asked why the Lord did so, we mast answer, Be- 
cscase He pleased. But if jou proceed farther to ask whj He pleased, 
you ask for something greater and more sublime than the will of God, 
and nothing such can be found." Cf. p. 563, where he shows that, while 
God is not lawless. He is not bomid to give an accoant of Hiicsclf. 

Yet this same inscrutable God is ever active in experience, witneasiog 
to His word, regenerating, sanctifying, etc We find exactly the same 
combinatioD in the theology of RomaD Catholicism. 

' The literature on Kant is too familiar as well as too volnmioous to 
refer to here. A brief hnt convenient and well-selected bibliography 
of the more important works may be found in Weber's Bistary of Philos- 
ophy, p. 434. The best book in English is still that of Caird (The Critical 
Phihsaphy of Immanud Kant, 2 vols. London and New Tork, 1899. The 
earlier woik already referred to is still valuable). Id what follows the 
works of Eant are cited from Kirchmann's edition in the Philosophische 
Biblioihek, Heidelberg. Keferencea to Hartonstein's edition ol 1S67 i;. 
are added in parentheses. 

Of the facta of Eant'a life it is only necessary to recall that lie was 
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ed. 1787) which, taking up the question already raised 
by Locke and Kume,^ attempts with a thoroughness 
greater than either a critical analysis of the powers of 
the human intellect, Kant showed conclusively that to 
know is by no means as simple a matter as it had 
hitherto been conceived to be. In knowledge mind 
contributes as much as it receives. The raw material 
of experience is moulded and shaped along certain 
definite lines according to a pattern contained within 

born ill 1724 (April 22| and that he died on Feb. 12, 1804, having spent 
all bnt nine jeara of bia life \a Kiinigsberg, and those in East Prussia. 
The Critique o/ Pure Beoson waa puhlisbed in 1781, after having been 
twelve years in preparation ; The Prolegomena to Every Future Metaphy- 
icid System in \7SS ; The Idea for a Universal Bistors in a Cosmopolilan 
PoiiaofViewia 1784; The Foandation far a Mftaphysic of Ethics in 1785. 
The Metaphysical Rudiments of Natural Philosophy in 1786 ; the second 
edition of The Critique of Pure Reason in 1787 ; Tlie Critique of Practical 
Reason in 1788; The Critique of Judgment in 1790; The tteatlse on Helig- 
ion within the Bounds of Mere Reason in 1793 (2d edition, 1794). For 
tbis he was censured by the government in 1794, Cf. the documents on 
both sides qaoted in Wallace's Kant, pp. 7S~T4 (Philosophical Classics 
aeries, Edinbnrgb and Philadelphia, 18B2). 

' /. e., as to the powers and limits of the human understanding. It is 
interesting to compare the form in which the qnestion is stated by theaa 
pioneers o£ Erkenntnisstheorie with that in which it presented itself to 
Kant. Both to Locke and to Hume it ih primarily a question of tho 
origin of ideas, and is to be answered by observation of the working of 
the mind in experience. To Kant it ia a question aa to the powers of tho 
mind as pure — i. «., apart from all poaaihla experience. The question 
whose answer Hnme presupposes, when he says that we can know nothing 
of the powers of tho mind save through experiment and observation 
[Treatise on Human Nature, Green's ed. I. p. 308) is the one which Kant 
proposes as the sabject for inquiry. Cf. Krilik, Kirchmann's ed. p. 16 
[H. n. p. 8]. By the critique of puce reason Kant underBtinds " eine 
Kritik. . . . nicht der Biicber und Systeme, Bondem die des Vernunft- 
miigcna uherhanpt, in Ansehimg aller Erkenntnisae, in denen sie, 
nnabhiingig von aller Erfahrnng, atrehen mag." Cf. also Caird, L 
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the mind itself. Space ^ and time;^ substance, cause, 
and the rest; in short, all the categories of thought ^ 
are not the purely objective things which they had 
been supposed to be. They are methods of the mind's 
activity, ideal forms imposed by reason upon experience, 
according to an inner law. There is, indeed, aa philoao- 
phera before Kant had rightly afBrmed, a noumcnal 
world back of the world of phenomena. But it cannot 
hold the place either in thought or in life which has 
hitherto been assigned to it. It is a Grenzbegriff — a 
regulative concept, marking the limits of our knowl- 
edge.* It is impossible with our finite faculties to 
attain a knowledge of transcendent realities. For so 
high a task we lack the requisite organ, and must he 
content with the lower world of experience. A rational 



' Tor Kant's doetrine of Space, lee the Tranictadenlal Aathtlic, 5 3, 
p. 76 [H. II. p, 65 sq,]. Kegatively, it is not an attribute of thingH ia 
themselTsa. Positively, it is "nichta aoderes als imr die Form aller 
ErBcheinungen aiisaerer Sinne d. 1. die aabjective Bedioguug der Siiiii- 
lichkeit," p. 78 [H. U. p. 66]. 

» For Kant'a doctrine of Time, ibid. § i, p, 81 sq. [H, II, p, 69 tq.] 
Negatively, time has no ohjective exiatence. Positively, it is the (otm of 
tlie inner sense, and, in addition, " die foimale Bedingung a priori aller 
Eracheinnngeu Uberbaapt," p. S4 [H, 11. p. 72j. 

On the Aeallietic in general, cf. Caird, I. p. S8t sq. 

' For Kant's doctrine of the categories, seethe Transcendenlal Aiiatgtie, 
p. 109 s;. [H. II. p. 99 ag.] ; also Caird, I. p. 320 sq. 

' Kritik, p. 264 [H. ir, p. 250]. " Dor Begriff eines Nonmonon igC 
also bloss ein GrenzbegiifF, am die Anmaaaanng dei SitiolichkeiE einzn- 
schraoketi, und also nnr tod negativem Gebranche. Er iat aber gleicb- 
wobl nicht wilkiitlich erdichtet, soadem hangt mit der Einschranknng der 
Sinnlichkeit xnsammen, ohne doch etviaa Pogitirea ansser dem Umfange 
derselben aetzen zu konnen." 

On Kant's doctrine of the nonmonon, cf. in general the Kritik, p. 262 
tq. [H. II. p. 246 sg,] ; alHO Caird, II. pp. 632-634; Watson, Kaai and 
Bis English Critics, chap. I. pp. 289-328 (New York, 1831). 
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demonstration of God, such as earlier philosophers had 
attempted, is therefore out of the question.^ 

The first effect of this line of thought was -wholly 
destructive. If even the most familiar objects of every- 
day life cannot be known as tliey are in themselves,^ 
much less is this true of God. An absolute which 
enters into experience is a contradiction in terms. 
Thus the conception of God upon which Catholic and 
Protestant alike had confidently built is declared un- 
tenable. The idea, indeed, still remains as a necessary 
concept of the mind. But from thought to reality 
there is no bridge. The Absolute, if existent, is 
unknowable.^ 

1 E.g. Deacartes, in his faniocia ontologiciJ proof of tlie being of God. 
For Kant'a criticiBm of this, as well as of the cosmolugicfLl and teleologi- 
cnl urguments, cl. Kritlk, pp. 470-552 [H. II. pp. 451-538], wilh com- 
ments of Caird, II. p. 102 sq. 

" Cf. Caird, II. p. 145. ■' Now, in the CrUiqae of Pare Reason, Kant's 
argnmant is, that we cannot show the validity of the principles of science 
except in a way that limita tham to tho sphcro of phenomena. To prnvo 
that they are trne of objects is to prove that those objects are Dot things 
in themselves." 

' For the outcoiae of Kant's doctrine on its sceptical aide, cf. Caird, I. 
p, 278 sq. " If we state tho general prublein of philosophy in the form in 
wliich Kant finally stated it, as the problem of 'the possibility of advanc- 
ing hy reason fiom the knowledge o[ the aeasihie to that of the supec- 
sensiblo,' Che answer of the Critical Philosophy may be shortly BDmnia- 
rizad thus. If knowledge of the supersensible is posaible, it most be ra- 
tional or a priori knowledge ; for only by an a priori process can we hope 
to deal with that whicti is beyond all sense. , . . Bat our a priori percep- 
tions ace essentially forms of sense, i. e., they are forms of a matter which 
is essentially a pasleriori, and therefore external and alien to the pure in. 
telligence that apprehends it. Hcoce, neither they nor tho matter that 
falls under them can be bconght ioto perfect unity with the mind that 
knows them. TKe mind is never able to coasammate the synthesis of its 
object with itself, and the forms of unity by which it determines sensible 
objects still leave these objects itiadequatel/ determined, according to that 
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This was tiie first effect. But Kant did not stop 
there. What he took away with one hand he gave 
back witli the other. If God cannot be found by the 
intellect, He may be reached by the moral consciousness. 
Side by side with the theoretical reason there is a prac- 
tical reason which has as its organ the conscience, in 
which the ultimate convictions of the moral nature 
express themselves with the force of a categorical 
imperative.^ Here is the rightful home of such ideas 
as God, freedom, immortality. Whatever is needed 
for the realization of the moral ideal must be true.* 
Thus the Absolute denied to reason is given back at 
the behest of conscience.^ 

iJea of knowledge which it carries with itself. Hence it ia led to make 
tlie distJDOtion of tha uouinena it can thiak from the pheuomeua it can 
know. But as the former are presented to it inna perception or iutaition, 
it is obliged to recognize that it is incapable, bo far, at least, as theoretical 
re&son ia coneerned, of ciaing beyond the problematical existence of the 
DOUmena or of turning the thought of them into knowledge.'' 

' Oq Kant's ethical theory, cf. Caird, II pp, 143 sq. ; also Abbott, 
Kant's Theory of Ethics (4th ed. London, 1889); Schorman, Kantian 
Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution (London, 1881); Adler, " A Critique 
of Kant's Ethics" [Mind, April, 1902, p. 162 sq.). 

^ Cf, Beligian, p. 57 [H. VI. p. 213], ''Denn wenn daa moraliache 
Oesetz gehletet, wir solleu jetzt beasere Menacben sein, ao Folgt imum- 
giiuglich, wir iniissen es auch konnea." 

* To be Bare, only as a necessary postulate, not as immediately giren 
in experience. Cf, Preface to Religion timerkalb der Grenzen des blesten 
Ff rnuH/i, Kirchmann's ed. p. 1 sg. especially p. 3 [H. VI p. 163]. "Soistes 
zwar nur eine Idee run einem Objekte, welches die formale Bedingnng 
oiler Zwecke, Trie wir sie haben sollcn (diePflicht) nnd zngleich alles damit 
zaaammenatimmende Bedingte alier derjenigen Zwecke, die wir haben 
(die jener ihrei ISeobachtuug aDgemesscne Gliickseligkelt), zusammen 
Tereinigt in sich enthiilt, daa iat, die Idee einea hiichsten Guts in der 
Welt, zu dessen Miiglichleit wir oin liiiheres, moralischea, heiligstes nod 
aUvermogendes Wcsen annehmea miissen, das allein beide Elements 
desselben -vereinigco kaan. . . . Aber, was Iiier das Vomehmste ist, diese 
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We are not at present interested in the Kantian 
philosophy for its own sake. The question bo often 
and so keenly debated, as to the true relation between 
the two poles of Kant's thought,' need not detain us 
here. Enough that in the founder of the critical 
philosophy two great streams of thought meet: the 
rationalistic type, represented by Descartes, by Leibnitz, 
and by Spinoza, seeking to interpret reality by eternal 
principles inherent in the nature of reason ; the empiri- 
cal, represented by Locke and Hume, pointing to 
experience as the sole trustworthy source of knowledge, 
and sceptical of ail attempts to press back of experience 
Idee geht ana der Moral hervor, aai ist nicht die Grundlago decaelben." 
Cf. Caird.II. p. 2D4; also hJB criticism, p. 301 sj. p.505sij. Of a religions 
knowledge of God through the feeliage, such as that for which Schleier- 
macber couteuded, Kant has no conception. As Weber has well said 
{History of Pkilosaphg, p. 466), " The raa! God of Kant is Freedom in the 
■srvice of the ideal." Cf. the celebrated sentence in the Grundlegtmg 
tVT Metaphysik der SUien. " Eb ist uberall nichts in dec Welt, ja iibec- 
haupt auch aasser derselben zn denken raiiglich, was ohne Einsehrankung 
furgutkonntegehalten warden, alaalleincinffu(er lFi';/e"[H. IV. p. 10]. 

' I. e., whether we have to do with a consistent Bjstem, of which the 
geveral parts are essential elements, conceived as such by their author from 
the first; or whether the later moral doctrioe of Kant is a subsequent 
addition, modifjiug, if not essentially abandoning the principles of his 
earlier teaching. The arguments in favor of the former view have been 
ably presented hy Caird, I. p. 22S sq, ; H. p. 141 sq., where, after call- 
JDg attention to the apparent dualism of the two former Critiques, he bids 
US remember that " even this dnalistic view of the world, by which the 
theoretical and practical life are put in abstract opposition to each other, 
ii not Kant'a last word. For, in the Critique of Jadgment, he again at- 
tempts to bring together the two spheica of eiiatence, which hitherto he 
had made it his main aim to separate and oppose." Thus the Critique of 
Judgment may be interpreted as the conclusion of an argument, of which 
the Critique of Pure and the Critique of Practiral Reason are respectively 
the major and the minor premises. Cf. in this connection the striking 
quotation from the Critique of Practical Reason, given bj Stirling, 
Secret of Hegel, p. 61 (qnoted on p.l87,note2. 
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to thinga in themselves. This double relationship to 
rationalism on the one hand and empiricism on the 
other forces the critical question into the forefront of 
Kant's thinking; and it is as the father of modern 
criticism that we have here alone to do with him. 

It is not necessary here to follow the development 
of post-Kantian thought. Two sharply contrasted 
tendencies make themselves manifest, each going back 
to the philosopher of Konigsberg, and claiming him as 
father. There is the speculative tendency, represented 
by Hegel ; ^ jealous of the rights of intellect, unwilling 
to be satisfied with the dualism of the critiques, seek- 
ing to win back for the Absolute its old place as the 
central principle of knowledge, gathering into the 
unity of great systems the most diverse elements of 
intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic life. There is, on the 
other hand, the sceptical tendency which culminates in 
positivism;^ accusing the master of weakness and in- 
consistency in retaining in ethics a conception which 
he had banished from the other sides of life, seeing in 

I On Hagel's relation to Kant, cf. Weber, p. 450. Ab illnstrating the 
connection between Eant'a own teaching and later speculative philoHOphj, 
Caird's criticisms of the Critique are full of inatmctioD. See olaa 
Stirling, op. cit, 

* Positirism is here meDtioned simply ae the best-known represents tire 
of that agnostic tendency which historically has been one great outcome of 
the Kantian criticism. Comte himself, in spite of his acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to Rant (see his letter to d'Eichthal of Dec. 10, 1824, 
qnoCed in Webec, p. 472) had slight acquaintance with his works, and, ai 
Caird has shown, very imperfectly understood his theory of knowledge. 
On Comte, see Csird, The Social Pkiloinphg and Rdigion of Comte, 1893. 
The direct propagation of the sceptical tendencies of Kaot is through the 
moTeroent known as Neo- Kantianism. This, though historically indo. 
pendent of pcsitiviitm, holds positions in many respects similar. Cf. 
HOffding, Eistory of Philosophy, Eng. tr. IL p. 541 ; Weber, p. 5S4, 
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the Absolute in every form a conception as dangerous 
as it is deceptive, an ignis fatuus of the mind, certain 
to lead even the most robust intellect astray, needing 
therefore to be pursued and destroyed with a relentless 
intolerance worthy of Voltaire. Yet both alibe, the 
speculative and the agnostic, however widely separated 
in other respects, agree in this: that there can be no 
true knowledge without a previous investigation of the 
organ of knowledge; that no attempt to reach a scien- 
tific conception of the universe can he successful which 
ignores the rights of the human mind.^ The fact that 
our modern study of religion deals so largely with 
psychological questions is due primarily to the influence 
of Kant. 3 

1 The iniportauce at Erkmntniistheorie in. the Hegelian philosophy i» 
well koovD. Comte's own tlieorj of knowledge in crude enongh. He 
baa smaJl paCience with those who elaboraitely determine " the respective 
contributions of the inlernal aod the external in the proilnction of know!- 
edge." Enough that each conCribnCos its part, that our knowledge is 
subjectire and relative, and that it is this limited and subjective knowl- 
edge, with which alono we have to do (cf. the quotation given in Caird, 
p. 69, See, also, on ComM's theory of knowledge, Hoffding, II. p. 351 ). 
In contrast to the French school, the Gorman Neo-Kautians pay great 
attentioQ to the problem of kuowledge (e. g. Diihring, Cf. HiifEding, 
n. p. 554 sq.). 

* It need hardly he said that Kant is here taken simply as the chief 
repieseotative of that great laaTemeDt, nhich, beginning with Locke and 
Hume, has go lately transformed our mental life. If any one chooses to 
believe, with Professor James (Philotophical CoKcepiiont and Practical 
Resatts, p. 23) that the psychological impulse given by the early English 
philosophers might have wrought its beneficent results equally well with- 
out Kant's help, it is impossible to contradict him. Historically it cannot 
be denied that, whether for good or evil, it is through Kant that the new 
point of view became dominant in modecn thought ; andof no phase of it 
ia this more true than in the case of religion. 
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2. The Awakening of the Historical Spirit. 

Side by aide with the philosophical influence which 
we have just described there was at work another, 
which for want of a better name we may call the his- 
torical spirit. By this we mean the eilort to conceive 
of life, as a whole and ia all its parts, according to 
the principle of growth. History, as the modern man 
conceives it, ia the creation of the scientific spirit; 
one of the many fruits of the great intellectual move- 
ment, which, beginning modestly in the researches of a 
few isolated students, has come at last to dominate our 
entire mental life. By the scientific spirit we mean the 
spirit which observes patiently that it may define accu- 
rately; the spirit of minute and exhaustive research, 
which gathers its materials from the widest possible 
field, and extends its investigations over the longest 
periods of time, that it may gain a basis for generaliza- 
tions fitted to serve as a safe point of departure both 
for thought and action. It is the spirit which takes 
nothing on trust, which seeks a reason for everything, 
and which deems no labor too great, and no investiga- 
tion too humble, which shall minister, however remotely, 
to this end. Of this spirit, we repeat, modem history 
is the child. 

It is difficult for us, made familiar from childhood 
with the principle of development, to realize how com- 
paratively recent is this entire point of view. History, 
as the modern man conceives it, is scarcely more than a 
century old.^ Kant himself, for all his critical acumen, 

1 On the begintungfi at a philoeophical conceptian of histoiy, cf. Flint, 
HilUrical Philosophy in /Vance { New York, 1B34. An earlier work. 
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shared the unhistorical views of his day.^ It was 
reserved for his contemporary Herder, in his "Ideeri 

Edinburgh, 1874, iuclndea GoMnany). After tracing tbe growth of cer- 
tain' great ideas wbictk bistorj presupposes {i.e. progress, humanit;, 
and freedom), be shows tbat it is only siuce the Refurm^tiuti that these 
have been sulScieutly developed to make a roally acientiSc conception 
of biatory posaible. 

Id Ifrance he makes tbe beginning with Badin [1530-I59G), the 
greatest political philoaoplier before Montesquieu (p. 191) — a man, who, 
in his Cu^/oguium ffep^apJomsres (written 1593, first published 1841. witb 
a German translation by Guhrauer), a treatise curiously modern in 
spirit, brings forward tbe idea of a "progreasive revelation through a 
sequence of wise men, before as well oa alongside of Che Mos^c, Christian, 
and Mohammedan religions" (UiiSding, op. cit. I. p. GO). Bodin shows 
himself possessed both of tbe ideas of law and of progress, bat the ac- 
count given of his work by Flint (p. 193) shows that he is far removed 
from having a true conception of history, aa we understand it to-day. 
Passing to the aeventeenth century, we find tbat Descartes did little for tbe 
study of history, his interest lying along other linca. Even the eighteenth 
century, for all its interest in historical stady, lacka tbe great idea which 
alone can unlock the aecreta of the past. Turgot alone, of its great 
names, has the idea of progress. In Voltaire, Montesqnien, Ilousseau, it 
is conspicuous by iLa absence. The age of the Social Cunliacl, and of 
natural religion was not the age which could understand a great histori- 
cal phenomenon like the riae of Christianity. We shall have abundant 
illustration of this as we proceed. 

In Germany the historical movement may be said to begin with 
Leasing (1729-1781) and Herder (1744-1803). A year before his death, 
tbe former published a little book on The Educaiiim of lite Human Hace, 
in which, with a cleacnesa and beauty of style hitherto unsurpassed, be 
develops tbe idea of revelation aa a progressive training of mankind in 
divine truth. Still more important was tbe influence of Herder'a great 
book, Idemzar Geschichte der Menschheit (1784-1791), of which Flint has 
said (Philoaophg of History in France and Germany, p. 376), that " as 
regstds tbe philosophy of history, after all that the illuatriona chiefs of 
modem German philosophy have done or caused to be done, there is still 
need to go back "to its teachings. With these two books tbe modem 
Tiew of history may be said to have begun. 

1 On the onhiatorical character of Eant's time, cf. Caird, L p. 69. 
"The individoalistic tendencies of the age of enlighternneol, which 
separated each man Irom tbe unity of tbe social organism to which he be- 
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zur Geschichte der Menschheit " (1784-91) to point the 
way to a more profound and intelligent conception. 
But, however long delayed, the new insight came at 
last, and with it a flood of light was poured into many 
a (lark corner of the past. Under the guidance of the 
principle of development, mysteries thought insoluble 
have been cleared up. Variations or conti-adictions 
either denied or explained away have fallen easily into 
place as different stages in one and the same process. 
What was at first applied to external objects has been 
transferred to the world of thought. Ideas are seen to 
have a history as well as institutions. Philosophies 
have their genealogy as well as individuals. Nothing 
is stationary. All things are changing. Constitutions, 
tritditions, beliefs, habits, systems — all are in a state 
of flux. In the highest things as in the lowest, growth 
ia the law of life, 

Once clearly apprehended, it was inevitable that a 
principle so fruitful should receive universal applica- 
tion. What had been tried with success in profane 
history was certain to be attempted in the field of reli- 
gion. If secular constitutions had grown, the law of 
the church had not remained stationary. If philoso- 
phies had changed, the same was true of doctrines. 
Christianity itself, instead of being isolated from its 
environment, as heretofore, was now conceived as but 



longed, separated bim from the past ont of which hia intellectnal life had 
grown. . . . lu this respect Kant shaiea in the Individ tialistic and nnhia- 
torical modes of thought characteristic of hia time." Cf., for enampte, hii 
treatise on Religion, or bis Idea for- a Universal History in a Cosmopol- 
itan Point of Viea. Ic ma; be noted that he severelj criticized Herder's 
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one great step in the divine education of mankind.* 
Biblical criticism, coming to the study of Scripture 
with impartial eyes, discovered variations and differ- 
ences which the dogma of inspiration had obscured, and 
sought to retrace the gradual steps through which the 
books we call our Bible have assumed their present 
form.^ In like manner, historians of doctrine have 
analyzed the process through which the most myste- 
rious dogmas of the faith have grown to be what they 
are.^ Even the Catholic church has not remained 
unaffected by the new light, and, in the person of a 
Newman, has sought to show that the acceptance of the 
principle of development is not inconsistent with the 
recognition of the authority of an infallible church.* 

' So by Leesiug, in his Education oflhe Human Race. 

' On the hiatorj of the Higlier Criticism, cf. Briggs. Introduction to 
the Study of Holy Scripture, chap. xi. p. 24T sq. ; also G. A. Smith, 
Modem Crilidsm and the preaching of the Old Testament, p. 23 sg. ; Naah, 
The History oflhe Higher Crilicism of Ike New Testament, New York, 1900. 

Amoag thoae who contribnted to bring about a mure intelligent onder- 
Btanding of the Bible, Herder occnpies a conspicaooB place. He ioaiBted 
that the Bible was a bnnian book, to be cead !□ the light of its times, and 
with dae regard to the diftering circamstancea out of which its di&eFont 
boolcs had atisen. Christ waa to him the moat humac aa woll as the 
moat divioe of toachera, and the Gospel which He preadicd w-aa one of 
the " purest humanity." 

■ So capaciallj by Baur, in his Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, and 
hia great monographs on the history of the ChristiaD doctrine of Kecon- 
ciliation, and of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

♦ Cf. his Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, and 
especially the Sfth chapter of the Apologia, where ha diatinguishea be- 
tween the dactrioe which ia stationary and the definition which ia chang- 
ing. A good instance of the modem Catholic standpoint is giien in 
Hogan's Clerical Studies (Boston, 1898). Cf. especially p. 1 62 ; " Theology, 
then, is progressive, essentially profi^essiTe, not after the fashion of the 
physical sciences, hut like history and philosophy, upon which it is mainly 
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Under the circumstances the question as to the nature 
of Christianity has assumed a new meaning. 

But the influences which have led to a restatement of 
the question have not been wholly internal. Side by 
side with the intellectual movement there has gone a 
material development without parallel. The nineteenth 
century has been an age of exploration as well as of 
research. Vast areas, hitherto unknown or practically 
so, have been brought by commerce into intimate con- 
tact with Western civilization. Christian missions have 
been reborn, and, with their enlarging success, have 
brought Christendom for the first time in many cen- 
turies face to face with the non-Christian religions. 
The facta which had hitherto been disparagingly classed 
together under the single term heatlienism, or con- 
structed a priori by theologian and philosopher into the 
framework of an artificial and wholly impossible reli- 
gion of nature,' have come to be recognized in their 
wonderful variety and complexity as containing both 
more and less than had hitherto been supposed. For 
the first time since the days of the beginnings Chris- 
tianity has been clearly recognized as a historic religion, 
one among many, and the question as to its relation to 
the older forms has become a pressing one. 

Out of the effort to answer this question the science 

built." C£. »1ho Schell, Dtr Katkolidsmui alt Priacip dea FortschriUs', 
Wiirabnrg, 1897 ; Die neat Zeit und dtr alu Gtavhe, 1898. 

^ Oq the ambigaitj of the teTm naCaral theologj, see Gordaa, Ntw 
Epoch for Faith, p. 1 10. For a good illufltratlon, compare Locke (Rso- 
lonablaiess of Chnttiamty, Works, VII. p. 133, natural theology u 
inclading "the waj of stoning the merciful . . . Father"] with Wta. 
Conf. L 1. 
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of Comparative Religion has been born. Taking the 
methods already so fruitfully employed in other branches 
of research, it has sought to apply them to this new and 
most fascinating field. Gathering its materials from 
the widest possible range, it has sought to determine 
what are the characteristics of the religious life as such. 
Ignoring for the moment the marks which separate the 
several religions from one another, it has asked, what 
are the traits common to all ? How distinguish religion 
as a peculiar function of the human spirit from other 
human activities and experiences? What are the con- 
stant elements which lie back of its varying manifesta- 
tions? Having thus gained a conception of religion in 
general, it has then gone on to investigate the charac- 
teristics of the several different religions, to trace their 
genesis and history, to study their relations and inter- 
relations, to distinguish their peculiar characteristics, 
and thus, on the basis of an exhaustive comparison, to 
answer the question which most perfectly realizes the 
religious ideal. The Christian apologist, seeking to 
justify the claim of his own religion to a position of 
unique authority, finds himself confronted with a whole 
circle of questions unknown to his predecessors, and 
obhged to shape his answer accordingly. Under the 
circumstances, it is not strange if the question as 
to the nature of Christianity should require radical 
restatement. 




THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 



3. Retrospect. The Conception of Christianity in the 
Writers of the Eighteenth Century. 

It will help U3 to appreciate the new world of thought 
in which nineteenth century theology moves, if at this 
point, in order to establish a standard of comparison, we 
pass briefly in review the conceptions of Christianity 
which we find in the great writers on rehgion and 
philosophy of the eighteenth.^ In general we may 
distinguish four main tendencies, each of which has its 
typical representative. 

1. There is first the view which regards Christianity 
as a corruption of the true religion, an evil to be op- 
posed, and, if possible, to be destroyed. Voltaire may 
serve as spokesman for this view. 

2. There is the view which identifies Christianity 
with the religion of nature, seeing in it a republication 
or purification of the religion which is open to all men 
by the light of reason, and which they might and should 
have attained even without special revelation.^ This ia 
the view of historic deism, and also in substance of 
Spinoza and of Leibnitz. We may take Kant as ite 
classical representative. 

3. There is the view which distinguishes historic 

' The term is ased somewhat looselj, a few writers («. g. Spinoia 
and Locke) having beeu iocladed, whose work falls within the latter part 
uf the seventeenth ventniy, 

' The atfinitv of thia view with that of traditional theology is too appa- 
leat to need cominent. In both cases Christianitf is identified with the 
content of trne religioo, wherever fonnd. The only difference is that ia 
the one case true religion is thought of as including certain gnpernatoral 
elements, nheieaa in the other case these are not regarded aa essential. 
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Christianity from natural religion as constituting a 
higher type. The latter is recognised as a distinct 
form of religion, and as legitimate aa far as it goes; 
but it is a lower stage, needing to be supplemented and 
completed by supernatural religion. This is in general 
the view of the more thoughtful apologists of the 
deistic controversy. It appears in the title of Jeffery's 
celebrated treatise, " Christianity, the perfection of ail 
religion, natural and revealed" (1728). It is repre- 
sented in Bishop Butler's famous "Analogy." As to 
the content of revealed religion, there is some difference 
of opinion, but in general it is identified with the con- 
tents of Scripture, its characteristic mark being certain 
supernatural doctrines (*'. e. Trinity, incarnation, etc.) 
undiscoverable by reason, though not, according to the 
best apologists, repugnant to it. As supernatural, all 
the doctrines of revealed religion stand on the same 
level of authority, and there is little attempt to dis- 
criminate between them.' A highly interesting attempt 
at a more scientific conception is given in Locke's 
"Reasonableness of Christianity,"^ a treatise whose 
eminent sanity, sound exegetical sense and clear appre- 
hension of the question at issue have not yet received 
the recognition they deserve. We may take Locke as 
the representative of our third claas.^ 

' Yet pf. Jefferj's treatmant of Old Teatament prophecy, referred to 
by PiiDJer, op. cil. p. 353. 1 regret that I have been unable to couBiilt 
thU imporUut work at first haad. 

' The ReaionabUness of Ckrisiiaaiti/, ai delivertd in the Scriplarei 
(1695). 

* Thongh most of his life falls in tlie seTenteenth ceatnry, ia ipint he 
belongs with the men uf tlie eighteenth, with whom we here classify him. 
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4. Finally we note the tendency to regard Chris- 
tianity as but one historic stage in the approach to a 
perfect or absolute religion, still to be revtjaled. This 
view is represented by Lessing in his " Education of the 
Human Race," a treatise whose originality and inde- 
pendence have been much exaggerated,^ but whose clear 
distinction of historic Christianity from Judaism on the 
one band, and the final religion on the other, renders it 
worthy of selection as representative of our fourth type. 

These four tendencies cross and recross. Leibnitz, 
to whom Christianity is essentially a natural religion, 
distinguishes clearly between Christ's teaching and that 
of Moses, and regards the former as introducing a dis- 
tinctly higher stage of the religious life.^ Kant, while 
identifying Christianity with the religion of pure reason, 
makes an honest attempt to include within the latter, 
doctrines (e. g. original sin, atonement) which, as a 
matter of fact, are characteristic of historic Chris- 
tianity.^ Some of the deists had a keen sense for the 
problem presented by the rise of the different historic 
religions (so especially Hume,* and among the earlier 

' MU17 of the leading ideas of Lessing'a book are anticipated bj 
Leibnitz in his Theodk^e, notablj the view of Christ as the first tiust- 
worlhf teacher o£ immortality. Cf. Prefaco {Philosophical Worts, ed. 
Gerhardt, Berlin, 1885, Vol. VI. p. 26). " Cependant Mojse n'avoit point 
fait entieF dana ses loix la doctrine do t'itnmoctalite des &mes : elle estoit 
conforms i sea sentimens, elle s'enHeignoit de main en main, miiis elle 
n'estoit point autoriaee d'nne raauiere popalaire, jasqn'ft ce qne Jcbos- 
Christ leva le Toile," etc. With tills cf. Leasing ; " Und bo ward Chciatni 
der erste mverlassige, praktische Lehcer der Unsterblichkeit der Seele." 
(Erziehung, § 58). 

' Ibid. p. 27 : " J^ans-Christ, acheyant ce que Moyee 

» Cf. especially Books I. and IL of the Religion. 

* Hotably in his treatise on the Naiurai Histori/ of Religion, 
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writers Lord Herbert and Shaftesbury). For others 
(e. g. Tindal) it does not exist. Even Herder, for all 
hia historic sense, seems to have had no appreciation of 
the relative right of the later forms of historic Chris- 
tianity, and contrasts the religion of Jesus, as that of 
universal humanity, with the "arbitrary doctrines" of 
His suecessora.i 

Out of these discussions we see gradually emei^ing 
the question. What is essential Christianity? Does it 
include all that has come down to us under that name, 
or must it be confined to the teaching of Christ Himself 
as opposed to His disciples ? Here again we find decided 
differences of opinion, some (as Leibnitz, Kant, Herder) 
contrasting Christ's own teaching with that of His dis- 
ciples, and seeing in the latter a corruption of primitive 
Christianity, others (so most apologists) regarding the 
entire contents of the New Testament as belonging 
thereto. Locke takes a middle course, regarding faith 
in Christ as a necessary part of Christianity, but clearly 
distinguishing saving faith as a simple matter, open to 
the unlearned, from the acceptance of such difficult 
doctrines as the Trinity or the atonement. 

In view of the importance of the subject, it may he 
worth while briefly to review the conception of Chris- 
tianity held by each of the four writers whom we have 
selected as typicaL 

' It is B cnriona fact tliat Kant, with his imliiidnalistic ethics and hiE 
ahseuce of historic sense, shoald have had a tmer appreciation of the rela- 
tire rights of historic ChristiaQitj' than Herder. Ou the reasoos for the 
latter'fl failure, ct. Pfleideret, Devtlapment of Theology in Germany since 
KanI, etc. p. 41. 
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: Chris- I 



To begin with the most radical : Voltaire ^ met 
tianity in the form of a corrupt Roman Catholicism. 
Unlike the Enghsh deists, who distinguished Jesus' 
own teaching as true Christianity from later corrup- 
tions, he regarded all positive religion as superstitious 
and mistaken." Of Jesus personally he commonly 
speaks with a respect not unmixed with patronage, as 
a good man, a teacher of sound morals, and of univereal 
benevolence.^ Like many another sectary,* He pro- 

* Among the works in wliich Voltaire cliscusaea the origin of Christi- 
anitj are Le Diner liii Cumte de Boulainviltiers (1767, publiaheil anony. 
moosly, (Envtaa, Paris, 1897, Vol. XXVI. p. 531 iq.); Diia et let 
Homiaei, par le docleur Obera, (Euure Th^ologiqiit, mais raisonnabte, tra- 
daite par Jacgues Aiman (1769, {EuTMa, XXVIU. p. 129 a-}.) ; and ths 
srticlea on Religion and Christianisme in the Dictionnaire Pkilosophiqae. 
Cf. also hifl De la paix ptrp€lvMle par le doinear Goodheart (1769, 
CEntiea, XXVIII, p. 103 115. ) ; Hom^ie rfu pasteur Bourn (1768, tEuvres. 
XXVII. p. 227 sq.) and hia ^pitre h Ura«k. 

On Voltaire's Tiewg of Ohristianitj, cf. Bangener, Voltaire et toa 
Temps (ParJB, 1851), VoL IL p. 25-1 sq.; Straosa, Voltaire.- aecht For- 
tr3ge\ Leipzig, 1870; and Piinjer, History of the Christian Philosophg of 
Religion, Eng. tr. pp. 457, 458. 

' It La no donbt eaay to exaggerate the nogativo aspect ai Voltaire'i 
teaching. Stripped of ita panaion and rhetoric, it has many points of cou' 
tact with that of the English deistB. Yet in the bittemcsa of ita invective 
against positive religion in all its forms, anil in ita absence of appreciation 
of the originality and greatness of Jesus, it may well be taken as consti- 
tating a different type. Hame, with whom it would be most natural to 
compare Voltaire, has little to say directly of Christianity. Yet note bis 
comparison of monotheism and polytheism, to tbe disadvantage of the 
former {Natural Histori/ of Relinion, 86C. is.). 

■ Compare the celebrated paaaage in the Dictionnaire (art. Religion), 
where Jesus is repreaented among the other sages as one who had Buffered 
for bis loyalty to truth. Also Diea el Us Homines, chap, xxiiii. [QCuvTes, 
XXVni. p. 200), where Voltaire contends that Jesus was probably a 
teacher of sound morals, and whatever is not consistent with this vieir in 



4 He more than once compares him to George Fox (e. q. Dieu et lea 
Sommei, chap. xxxi.). 
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claimed Himself a prophet, and gathered disciples from 
the lower orders of the people.^ But He was in no sense 
the founder of a new religion,^ From first to last He 
remained a Jew, following the practices and holding the 
faith of His fathers. The religion we call Christianity 
arose after His death, through a variety of causes, most 
of them discreditable. Chief of these were the frauds 
perpetrated by the disciples of Jesus. ^ At first de- 
ceived by the alleged miracles of their master, they 
became knaves, and maintained themselves by the use 
of forgery on a colossal scale. A show of respectability 
was given the new religion by its alliance with Alexan- 

the Gospels is to be regarded a 
plus que Juif; il fat hommti : 
charity." 

Tet elsewhere he speaka disparagiuglj of Jesus as an insignificaQt 
■ectarr, not sufficiently iiapoFtant Co receive mention in the writings of 
contemporary historians, and contrasts him with Mohammed to his disad- 
vantage (Diner, p, 546 : " Du raoins Mahomet a ^erit et combattn ; et 
JdsQS o'a BQ ni ecrire ni se defendre. Mahomet avait le courage 
d' Alexandre avec I'esprit de Numa ; et votre Je'sna a sni; sang et can, 
del qn'il a 4^t£ condamne par ses jnges "). 

1 Diner, p. 547 : The most probable view of Jesus is " qn'il etait nn 
Jpif de bonne foi qni vonlait se faire valoir anpres du penple, comme les 
fondatears des recabites, des essifniens, etc, , . . il est probable qn'il mit 
qnelques femraes dans son parti, ainsi que tons ceux qui voulurent 6tre 
chefs de secte . . ." Cf, p. 546 : " La plus vile canaille, laqnoUe settle 
embrassa le Christianisme pendant cent ann^ea,'' 

* Dictionnaire, art. Religion ; When Jesns is asked whether He was pnt 
to death for teaching a new religion, He denies it, and declares that He 
lemained in all things faithful to the Jews' religion. Cf. Dieu et lei 
Bommes, pp, 303, 204. In the dialogue between a Christian and a Jew 
recorded in De la Pair PerpetuellB, the Jem claims Jesus as one of hia own 
fellow religionists. 

* Diner, p, 546 ; " Voila les foodements de la religion ehretienne. 
Vans n'j voyez qa'nn tissa des pins plates impostures, faites par la plus 
vile canaille." Cf. Dieu et lea //oraines, chap, XKitvi. p. 211 s^. : "Fraudei 
innombrables des Chretiens," 
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drian Platonism.^ By the accession of Constantine it 
had become strong enough boldly to proclaim its true 
character, and to enforce its will, as it has done ever 
since, by persecution and tyranny.'' 

Against this corrupt and dangerous superstition 
Voltaire seta the religion of reason which has but two 
articles, love to God, and love to one's neighbor.^ If 
any one chooses to call this Christianity, he is at liberty 
to do so, as a concession to common usage ; and worship 
in the name of Jesus may even be allowed. But all 
that has hitlierto been characteristic of historic Chris- 
tianity must be taken away.* 

Kant also has a keen sense of the evils of historic 
Christianity,^ but it is consistent with the h 



• Diner, p. 548: "H est ar^c^ [jua sea cJisciples tarent IreB-obBcnrea 
jusqa'k ce qu'ila easseat reocontF^a quelquen platonidens dans Alexaodiie 
qni e'Uf tarent leg reveries des galilceiis par lea reveries de plaCoD." 

" IXner, p. 548: "Alors les fcipoaa fnrent saugninaireH," etc. C£. 
p, S50 (Christiaaity the onlj one of the ancieat secta to persecate). 

' SomgHe, p. 233, Ct Ltictionnaire, art. Religion: "Je le conjnra, 
seulement de m'apprcndre en quo! consisUit la vraie religion. 'Nevons 
I'ai JB pas d^ja dit t Aimez Dieu at yotre prochaia comme yona-mEme.' " 

* Diea ei Us Hommpa, chap, xliii. p. S37 sq, : " Nona propoaona de con- 
serrer dana la morale de Jcaus tons ce qni est conforme a la raiaoa miirer- 
aelle, h cells de tons les grands philosophes de raatiquit^. a celle de tana les 
temps et de tons lea lionx, i. celle qui doit Stre I'eternal lien de tontea lea 
eoci^tea. Adorona I'Etce supreme par Jeans, pniaque la chose eat e'tablio 
aiiisi parmi uona. Les cinq Icttres qui composent son nom ne Bout cer- 
tainement pas nn crime. Qu'importe qne nous lendiona hob hommages i 
I'Etre snptSme pat ConfnciuB. par Marc-Aurole, par Jesna, on par nn 
antre, pourvu qne nons aoyoos jnates ? La religion conaiste aaanr^ment 
dans la rertu, et non dans le fatras impertinent de la the'ologie. Lb 
morale vient de Dlen, elle est unifoime pactout. La theologie vient des 
homnies, elle eat partont diSerente et ridicnle, on I'a djt son Tent, et il &nt 
le redire tonjonrs." 

' See especially the long sentence in the ReUgion bejinoiDg " Wie 
mystische SchB&nnereien," ew:. Pp. 155-157,KirchmaDn'a edition [H.VL 
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for the character and teachings of Jesus, in whom he 
sees the founder of the universal church. His view of 
Christianity is given in his treatise on " Religion within 
the Bounds of Mere Reason" (1793), True religion, 
being the outgrowth of ethics, must be such, and such 
only, as each man may construct for himself without 
historic mediation. Kant accordingly proceeds with 
such an a priori construction, which he afterwards fol- 
lows by a comparison with historic Christianity. Thus, 
for example, the truth of original sin lies in the fact 
that we are obliged to posit as the cause of our actual 
Bins an intelligible or noumenal choice, antedating 
experience. So, in the case of the atonement and 
justification, the real meaning is to be found in experi- 
ences of the individual moral life. When I turn from 
sin to righteousness, the consequence of my former sin- 
ful acta continues, and the acceptance of these by the 
now righteous self constitutes a sort of innocent suffer- 
ing for the guilty. So the great truths of historic 
Christianity are, as it were, types or parables of various 
aspects of the individual spiritual experience. 

Yet, while in one aspect purely individual, in another 
the ethical ideal leads man to seek union with his fel- 
lows, in order to the building up of his own moral life. 
This is possible practically only through a church, 
which in turn takes for granted historic revelation. 
This is, to bo sure, a concession to human weakness, 
since historic faith cannot be required of every man as 

pp. 306-308]. Looking ont over the long list of evils and abuses of which 
historic Christianitj ia so prolific, Kant well can nnderstand how one 
might lie moved to utter the Lucretiaa crj, " Tantmn reiigio potnit niadere 
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can the pure religion of reason.' Yet experience seems 
to show that practically it cannot be avoided. We 
have thua the contrast between true religion which is 
universal, and the various historic faiths which more or 
less perfectly express or misrepresent it.^ Here is the 
point at which Kant is brought to his estimate of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity, by which he means the religion 
of Jesus, is really the beginning of universal church 
history. Judaism, which is a narrow and external 
faith, scarcely deserves the name of religion.^ Jesus 
took the essential content of the religion of nature, and, 
associating it with certain simple statutes, became the 
founder of the universal church.* In the Christianity 

J Bdigian, p. 129 [H. VI. p, 381] : " Wic haben angemeckt, diUB, obzwar 
eiue Kirche das iriclitigsCe Morkmal ihrer Wnhrheit, Diimlich daa einea 
recbtm&SBigen Anspmchs anf AUgemeinheit entbehrt, wemi sie aich aaf 
eineii OfCenbarnngaglaDben, der ttls hlstorischar. . . . Glaube doch keiner 
allgemeinen uberzeugenden Mittheilmig fihig ist, griiiidet, deaooch wegen 
des natiirlichen Bediirfnisaea aller Menscben zn den hiichsten Yerniinft- 
be^ifieB mid Grilcden immer etwas SinnlicbbulCbareE. irgead eiue Erfah- 
nmgBbeaCatiguDg n. dergl. za verliuigen, . . . irgend em hiatoriEcber 
KircheQglaube, den maa aauh gemelDi^lich Bchon vor sich findet, miisBe 
benatxt werdea," Cf. alaop. 128 : " Eineti boaundern Offenburangsglaaben 
. . . der aJs historiach niminermehc von JederioanD gefordect werden 
kaim." 

2 P. 127 [H. VI. p. 2791 : " Ea iat nnc eine (wahre) Eeligion ; aber es 
kann vielorloi Arten dea Glaubens geben . . . Eb ist daher schicklicher 
(wie ea aacb wirklicb mehr im Gebraucbe iat) i.a sagen : dieser Mensch 
ist von diesem oder jeDBni (jiidischen, mabamcdauisclien, cbiistlicben, 
katholischen, lutherischen) Glaaben, ala: er iat von dieser oder jener 
Heligion." 

• P. 149 [H. VI. p. 300] : " Daa (Judantnm) iet eigentlicb gar keioe 
neligion, sondera bios Vereinisung einer Mengs Menschen, die, da sie lu 
einem beaondern Stamm gehorten, sich za einem gameinen Wesen nntec 
bloB politisehen Geaetzen, mithia nicbt in einer Kirqbe focmten," etc 

' A univeraal church can arise oolj when ecclesiastical faith recognize* 
its dependence upon " the miiversal, unchangeable, pure faith ol religion," 
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of Jesus, which consists of the highest ethics, reinforced 
by the purest motiTes, we have "a complete religion 
which can be laid before all men in a form to be grasped 
by their reason and to win their conviction, " and which, 
moreover, is illustrated by an example whose normative 
character they cannot but recognize.' With this Kant 
contrasts later Christianity as a religion of tradition, 
appealing to history, and including in its requirements 
elements which make no part of true religion,^ 

This attempt of Kant's is most interesting. Its in- 
adequacy as an account of historic Christianity needs no 
extended demonstration. Not only does he allegorize 
the specific Christian doctrines till their adherents would 
not recognize them, but he completely shifts the centre 
of emphasis, relegating to a subordinate and unimpor- 
tant place that central fact, which to the early disciples 
made out the heart of their religion. As Caird has 
well remarlied, his failure to make room within the 
consciousness of man for the consciousness of God as 

ftnd publicly admits the necessity of the agreement of its own teachings 
therewith, P. 148 [H. VI. p. 299]. This actually happened nnder Jesna, 
in whom wo find a complete ahaudonmeiit of the principles of Judaism, 
and " a complete revolution in the doctrines of faith, based upon an 
entirely new principle," P. 152 [H, VI. p. 203]. Cf. also pp. 188, 189 
[H. VI. pp. 337-339], 

> Religion, p. 194 [H. VI, p. 314]. Cf. also p. 152 sq. [H. VI. p. 303] ; 
" Aos dem Judentum also . . , erhob sich nun plotzich, obzwar nicht 
Duvorbereitet, das Chrixtentum," etc. 

" CI. p. 194 sq. [H. VI. p. 314] : " Die christliche Keligion als gclphrte 
Religion," especially p. 198 [R. VI. p. 346], where Kant apeaia of the 
clerer procedure of the first Christian missionaries, who, "in order to 
gnio access to their people, proclaimed it as a part of religion itself and 
valid Bverywhera and always that every Christian mnat become a Jaw, 
whose Messiah had come (eln jeda Christ musste ein Jude aein, dessen 
Measiaa gekommen ist)." 
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"the absolute principle of all reality," leads him neces- 
sarily to "reject as mysticism, or as involving the 
negation of moral freedom, that very idea which gives 
its great moral power to Christianity, viz., the idea of 
a real objective mediation, by which the individual is 
raised above himself. Thus he saves his morality at 
the cost of his religion."^ In all this he is typical of a 
wide-spread tendency. Not only the deists, with their 
purely individualistic view of religion ;2 not only 

^ n. p. 619. The whole passage is instructive. Cf. also p. 623 : 
" Now, the essential characteristic of religion, and especially of the 
Christian religion, lies in this, that it takes as absolute truth what Kant 
regards as a mere type, and calls upon the Christian to renounce as 
inadequate and superficial, the very view of man's moral life which Kant 
treats as absolute truth. In this point of view, we may regard St. Paul's 
epistle to the Bomans as the classical exposition of the Christian yiew 
of spiritual life, in opposition to a yiew of it closely analogous to the 
Kantian." 

The legalism of Kant's own yiew appears in his famous definition of 
religion, as "the recognition of all our duties as divine commands." 
Religion, p. 183 [H. VI. p. 303]. Cf. also p. 201 [H. p. 350] : " Die wahre 
alleinige Beligion enthalt nichts, als Gesetze, d. i. solche praktische 
Prinzipien, deren unbedingter Nothwendigkeit wir uns bewusst werden 
konnen, die wir also, als durch reine Vemunft (nicht empirisch) offen- 
bart, anerkennen"; together with its corollary, p. 204 [H. p. 353]: 
"Alles, was ausser dem guten Lebenswandel der Mensch noch thun zu 
konnen vermeint, um Gott wohlgefallig zu werden, ist blosser Religions- 
wahn und Afterdienst Gottes." 

2 For a full account of the views of the leading English deists, see Piinjer, 
op. cit. pp. 284-388. He defines deism as ** a general movement in the way 
of intellectual inquiry and investigation regarding religion, with the 
tendency to derive all positive religions from one * natural ' religion " 
(p. 291). A more definite definition, he thinks, can hardly be given, in 
view of the wide variety of treatment which the movement includes. He 
calls special attention to the contrast between historical deism, with its 
strong faith in God's present and constant activity upon the world through 
Providence, and the later dogmatic deism, which denies the latter, and 
regards God as an absentee (pp. 289, 290). 

Historically Piinjer distinguishes three periods in English deism. 
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Leibnitz, to whom religion is primarily a matter of 

1, that of the beginnings (Lord Hecbort, Sir Thomas Browne, Iloblies 
etc.) ; 2, that of the full JCFelopmcnt, introdnced bj Locke, and including 
Toland, CoUins, Shaitesbvirj, Tindol, Chabb, and Morgan ; und 3, the 
closing period, represented by Hume. 

The riewa of tho leading deista on our anbject maj be briefly sum- 
marized as followe : 

Period I. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbnry (1581-1648) makes auiversal consent the 
sapreme test of religious truth. By this rule ho obtains the following 
five points : 1, There exists a anpreme God ; 2, He ought to be wor- 
shipped ; 3, Virtno and piety form the main part of His worship ; 4, Sins 
must bo repented of and expiated ; 5, After this life we receive rewards 
and puuishmente. The vaiions positive religions arise throngh corrup- 
tion of this true religion. There is no special treatment of Chrietiauity. 
Cf, Piityer, p. 294 sq.. 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1681) distinguishes between Ihe religion of 
Christ a II t Ch ■ f 't d b h" If ' d'tF t t th '■a 

doctrines re 

simple a ago 

More ra po as al ijt 

Hohbes Le 

religion al al gi 

former, God acco di 



already 
bv prop 



Pa-iod II. 

Of John Locke (1632-1704) we shall Hpoak presently more at length. 
His most important works are his Letters on Toleration, (1689-1632), and 
his ReoeonaUtn(3» of Chrialiamtg (1895). 

John Toland (I670-1722). in his Chrislianils not Mi/slerious (1696), 
distiugnisbes between the religion of Jesus and lal^r comtptioni. 
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public order and preaeription,' but even Spinoza, in his 

Shailesbnry (1671-1713), discuaacs the origin of tbe Hevcral historic 
religiona. Christianitj is not dealt wiLh in derail, ;el so far aa it goes hta 
jadginent is favorable. Cf. Piinjer, p. 336. " The parpoaa of religion 
generally is to awaken in oa all moral indinatioDS and sentimenU, and to 
make us more perfect aiid accomplished in the practice of all duties; yet 
thia is not to be done by a reference to reward and panisboieat, but by 
the inner relationship between religion and virtue. The Cbriatian 
religion realizes this purpose in the highest degree bj implanting an 
all-em bracing love." 

Matthew Tindal (1656-1753) in his Christianiln as old ai Ike Creation ; 
or, the Gospel a Bepablicalioa of the Religion of Nature (London, 1730), 
takes the positioa that true religion is alwajs neceasarilj the same. It is 
essentially a law prescribing conduct. 

Thomas Chubb (1679-1747) teaches that " Chrisiianity consiflte ob- 



1 Leibnitz's view of Christianity is set forth most clearlyin tbe preface 
to bis Theodicy [1710), He declares that solid piety, i.e. light and 
virtue, haa never been tbe possession of the many. For moat people 
formalities take its place, either of thought or action (i. «. dogmas and 
ceremonies). These are praiseworthy if tboy serve as a hedge for the 
divine taw, to keep ofi evil, accustom men to good, and render virtue 
familiar. Thia was tbe object of Moses, and other sage legislators, and 
above all of Jesus Christ, divine founder of the moat enlightened religion 
(divin fonndateur de la religion la plus pure et la plus eclaire'c). 

The pagans who fiUed the earth before Christ came had only a single 
kind of furmalitien, i. e. ceremonies. The Hebrews alone had " public 
dogmas of their religion." They spoke in a very worthy way of the 
" sovereign aabatance," and one is snrprised to find the inhabitants of a 
little canton more enlightened than the rest of mankind. Other wise men 
may have said the some things, but they did not succeed in gaining a 
following, or in making their doctrine a law. Moses, to be sure, did not 
enter the doctrine of immortality among his laws. It was in accord with 
his sentiments ; it waa tanght from mouth to month (de main en main) but 
it did not become authorized in a popular manner till Jesna Christ came. 
He liHed the veil, and witliont force at His back, taught with all the 
authority of a lawgiver that immortal aouls pass into another life where 
they receive the reward of their acts. . . . Thus Christ, drawing the full 
consequences from Moses' teaching, succeeded in making natural re- 
ligion a law, and giving it all the anthority of a public dogma. He alone 
did what the pbilosopbera had tried in vain to do, and with the triumph 
of Chris tiiinity, tbe religion of the wise became the religion of the masaes. 
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"Tractatus Tbeologico-Politicus,"' treats of religion as 

jectivel; in the naniral moral law, and subjectivelj in a Bobmission to U 
that is founded upon conviction" (I'iinjer, p. 343). 

Thomas Morgan (d. 1743) takes the position that Chcistianitj contains 
nothing essontiallj new. He giyes ns a good ileal of criticism of the Jlew 
Testament. Christ is the best teacher of natural religion, and for that 
reason, and that alone, we leceire Him. 

Among the many answers to the deistic position we maj note that of 
Jeflerj ( Chrisliaaiti/, Ike Perfection of All Religion, Natural and Recealed, 
London, 1728); Conyheara {Defence of Revealed Religion, 1732), in which 
he criticizes Tindal for failing to distingniah between the phrases, Law of 
Natare, and Eeligion of Nature ; and especially Bishop Butler, in his 
famous Analogy (1T3G). He sees in Christianity the confirmation of 
natural religion, and in addition the statement of certain further truths, 
not discoverable by reason, e. g. the doctrines of the Son and of the Hoi; 
Spirit, as the second and third persons of the Trinity. 

Period III 

The most impor ant repreaentat vo of th s period s David Hume 
(1711-1776]. Li bis \a u al His or 1/ of lUl g on he attnbotea the origin 
of religion to natural can e« He regards polythe sm aa the original form, 
from which the later monotbe sen was der ed The latter he criticizes 
□□favorably, spec a ly because of its att t de toward toleration. He 
compares the several histonc eel gions and d cnsses the r attitnde toward 
coarage, reason, doubt etc There is however no apocifio critieism, 
and no attempt to d st ngu sh true Christ tmty from ta later or apurioua 
forms. His opinion miy perhaps he nfcrred from the sentence at the 
close of his essay u m rac c n wh ch he siva that even at this day, 
it (i. e. Christianity) cannot be believed by a reasonable person vrithont 
[a miracle)." 

Oq deiam, in add t on to the works already referred to the reader may 
consult John Hnnt s Religious Thought in England from the Beformalion 
to the end q/"(fte Last Centuri/, 3 vols. London, 1870 sq. A full bibliography 
of the deistic literatnre, \a chronological arrangement, ia given by E. H. 
Gillett, in bis God in Human Thought (New York, 1874, 2 vols.). 

1 Written 1656-1661, publiabod 1670. Spinoza here dislingnishes 
between philosophy and religion. The former has to do with knowledge, 
the second with obedience. Content of the Scriptures, Old and Xew 
alite, ia the command of obedience, and the religioua value o£ all dogmas 
ia to be tested by their ability to promote this virtue. 

Beside the revelation voachsofed to the Jewish prophets, Spinoza lecog;- 
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a matter of precepts and doctrines, a law promulgated 
by some autliorized teacher, to bo observed by each 
individual as best he may. The remarkable thing about 
Kant is not that he should have failed to understand 
the mystic side of Christianity, but that, in such an age, 
he should have thought the doctrines which express this 
worthy of serious consideration at all. 

From the highly abstract teaching of the philosopher 
of KSnigsberg to the sober common sense of Locke is a 
long step. An a priori construction of Christianity is 
the last thing in the mind of this practical English 
gentleman. Finding men about him disputing as to 
the nature of Christianity, and reaching conclusions 
diametrically opposed to one another, he betakes himself 

□izes propheta among the heaChon, A atU! higb.or degree of mrelatioa 
wa3 cummimicaleii to Christ, in whom we may iaj that the wisdom of 
God hiui assumed hamaa nature. Yet althoagh Spinoza thus " pats 
Christ for aboTB the Jewish propheta, he recognizes no material difference 
hetweea the revelation of the Old Testament and tliat of the New. Tbe 
doctrine is the same; only the prophets preached religion before the 
coming of Christ aa the law of their country and hj virtue of the coretia&t 
concluded in the time of Mobbb : whereas the apostles, after the appearing 
of Chriat, preached the verj same reli^jion as a Qoivoraal law, and by 
virtue of the BufferingB of Christ" (Punjer, p. 416). Cf. Tract, TlieiA. 
Potit. chap, xi, p. 131, " Nam hi non vocati suut nt Dmnibiu< natiouibos 
praedicarent et prophetarent, sed quibusdam tantum pecullaribua . ■ . 
At Apostoll vocati saot, ut omnibus absolute praedicarent omnesqce ad 
religionem converterent." AJso chap, xii. p. 142 (Both references are to 
Ginsberg's ed. Iioipzig, 18TT). "Deinde hincetiam scire possnmus, cur 
Biblia in libros Veteris et Novi Testament! dividantur : videlicet quia ante 
adventum Christ! Prophetae religioaeiu praedicare solebant, tanqnam 
legem Patriae et ex vi paeti tempore Mosisiniti; post adventum autem 
Cbristi eaudem tanqnam legem Catholicam et ex sola vi pasBiouis Christ! 
omnibus pracdicaTeriint Apostoli : at non quod doctriua divers! sint, uec 
quud tanqnam ayngrapha foederis script! fuerint, nee deoique quod religia 
catholica, quae maxime naturalia est, nova esset, nisi leapectu homiuam, 
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to the Scriptures to find out the facts. He takes his 
departure from the fall of Adam, since " to understand 
what we are restored to by Jesus Christ, ^ve must con- 
sider what the Scriptures show we lost by Adam." 
"This," he continues, "I thought worthy of a diligent 
and unbiassed search: since I found the two extremes 
that men run into on this point, either on the one hand 
shook the foundations of all religion, or, on the other, 
made Christianity almost nothing: for while some men 
would have all Adam's posterity doomed to eternal, 
infinite punishment, for the transgression of Adam, 
whom millions had never heard of, and no one had 
authorized to transact for him or be his representative; 
this seemed to others so little consistent with the justice 
or goodness of the great and infinite God, that they 
thought there was no redemption necessary, and con- 
sequently, that there was none . , . and so made Jesus 
Christ nothing but the restorer and preacher of pure 
natural religion: thereby doing violence to the whole 
tenour of the New Testament." ^ Here we have a clear 
recognition of our question, What is the element which 
is distinctive of Christianity as a religion? To this 
Locke answers without hesitation, It is the recognition 
of Jesus as the Messiah.^ This is the one thing which 

1 p. 4, Works, Vol. VII. (Loniion, 1812). 

» P. 112. "This is the law of that KiDgdora, as wall as for all man- 
kiad; and that law, by which all men shall be judged at tbo last day. 
Only those who h»vu believed Jesus to be the Messiah, and have taken 
Him to bo their King, with a sincere endeavor after rigbleouancsa, in 
obeying His lo,\y, shall hare their past sia.i not imputed onto Ihem, and 
shall have tbat faith taken instead of obedience." Sec also p, 113, " The 
faith required was, to believe Jesus to he the Messiah, the Anointed ; who 
had been promised b; God to the world ; " p. IT, and especiallj p. 103. 
10 
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differentiates Chriatians and Jews, and makes the 
former adherents of a new religion. Other doctrines 
are taught in the Scripture (such, for example, as the 
Trinity), and may belong to historic Christianity in the 
larger sense. Locke will not deny their truth or their 
importance in their place. But they are not necessary 
to the existence of Christianity. A man may doubt 
them and atill be a Christian.^ The Messiahship of 
Jesua alone is the articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesice 
for Christianitj.^ 

" For tbaC this (i. e. the Messialiship of Jesas) ia the sole doctrine pressed 
and required to be believed in the whole tenanr of oar Saviour's and His 
Apostles' preaching, we have ehowed tbrongh the whole hiscor; of the 
evongetista and Che Acts. ■ . , This was Che onlj gospel article of faith 
which was preached to them." To be sure, this is not a substitute for the 
moral law (p. 122). since the acceptance of Christ as Messiah means 
obedience Co His requiremenu, which include the moral law, "Faith and 
repentance, i, e. believing Jesus to be the Messiah, and a good Ufa," go 
together, as " the indiapeasable conditions of the New Covenant, to be 
performeil bj all those who would obtain eternal life" (p. 105). 

1 " There be many troths in the Bible, which a good Christian may bo 
whall; ignorant of. and so not believe; which, perhaps, some lay great 
streEs on, and call fundamental articles, becansc the; are the distiaguishing 
points of their communion" (p. 152). Cf. p. 1S4, where ho demes that tho 
epistles aro tho best place to go, to discorer essential Chrialiaaity. He 
does not den; "but the great doctrines of the Cbriatian f^tb are dropC here 
and there, and scattered np and down in them ; " bnttbcyare "mixed with 
other truths." We shall find tba " great and necessary points best, in iha 
preaching of oor Sariour and His Apostlea, to those who were yet strangers 
and ignorant of the fiuth," 

> The idea that the acceptance of Christ as Messiah is the one neces- 
sary article of Christian faith had already been anticipated by Hobbes in 
his Leviathan. Cf. p. 590, " The iinum neceaiarium, only article of faith, 
which the Scripture raaketh simply necessary to salvation, is this, that Jeans 
is the Christ." Locke himself, however, seems to have reached his own 
position independently. He expressly states (Vindkalwn, p. 187) that 
while at Hrat his view " seemed mightily )o satisfy my mind, in the reason- 
ableness and plainness of this doctrine," yet " the general sOonce I had ia 
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If you ask Locke further why this should he, he can- 
not answer. It is for God to prescribe, and for us to 
obey. It is enough that He has clearly revealed to us 
that this is His requirement.^ Those who have not 
received the Christian revelation, God will judge justly 
according to the light they had.^ But for us, who have 

my little reading met with, concerning any such thing, awed mo with the 
apprehension of singularity." However on "going on in the gospel his- 
tory, the whole tenonr of it made it so clear and risible, that I more non- 
dereil that everybody did not see and embrace it, than that I should assent 
tu what was so plainly laid donn, aod bo frequently inculcated in holy 
writ, though Bjstems of divinity said nothing of it." Certainly Locke's 
statement is much fnllar and abler than anything we find in Hobbes. 

It is interesting to eompare with this view of Locke, that the accept- 
ance of Jesus' Messiahship is the fundamental Christian doctrine, Kant'a 
reference to the clever device of the first preachers of Christianity, in 
including in their articles of faitb, as part of aniversal religion, every- 
where and always valid, the provision " that every Christian must become 
a Jew whose Messiah had come " (Rtiigloa, p. 19S [E. VI. p. 34G] |. 

• To the objection, " That to believe only that Josua of Nazareth is the 
Messiah is but an historical, and not a juatifying or saving faith," he 
answers, " That I allow to the makers of aystems and their followers to in- 
vent and use what distinctions they please and to call things by what 
mimes they think fit ; but I cannot allow to them or to any man an au- 
thority to make a religion for me, ot to alter that which God hath re. 
vealed" (p. 101). 

Cf. p. 134, " Itia enough to justify the fitness of anything to be done 
by resolving it into the ' wisdom of God,' who has done it: though our 
short views and narrow nutieratandings may utterly incapacitate us to 
see that wisdom, and to judge rightly of it." 

' P. 132, "To this I answer: that God will require of every man, 
'according to what a man hath, and not according to what ho hath not.' 
. . . But though there be many, who being strangers to the common- 
wealth of Israel were also strangers to the oracles of God, committed to 
that people ; many to whom the promise of the Messiah never came, and 
»o were never in a capacity to believe or reject that revelation ; yet Qod 
had by the light of reason revealed to all mankind, who would make nse 
of that light, that lie was good and merciful. The same spark of the 
diriue nature and knowledge in man, which, making him a man, showed 
him the law he was cnder, aa a man ; showed him also the way of atoit- 
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the higher revelation, He requires obedience to its new 
command. Here we see Locke unable to emancipate 
himself from the external and arbitrary conceptions of 
his time. God is a sovereign, whose commands we 
question at our peril, and Christianity a law which He 
has given us to obey. Yet, on the question why the 
religion of Israel was not suflBcient, he has a number of 
suggestions to make.^ Judaism was a national religion. 
Jesus broke down the middle wall of partition and 
introduced the universal religion. He brought to man- 
kind at large a clear knowledge of God and of their 
duty. He reformed and simplified worship, brought 
encouragement to virtue through the hope of immor- 
tality, and gave promise of assistance through the Holy 
Spirit. Locke is ready to grant you that individual 
philosophers saw portions of truth, and that mankind 
ought to have perceived it all.^ But as a matter of 
fact they did not, and even on the plane of ethics alone 
no such body of teaching existed as was brought into 
the world by Christ.^ 

ing the merciful, kind, compassionate Author and Father of him and his 
heing, when he had transgressed that law." 

1 P. 137. " If it be g-sked, whether the revelation to the patriarchs by 
Moses did not teach this, and why that was not enough/' etc. 

3 P. 135. "The rational and thinking part of mankind, it is true, 
when they sought after Him, they found the one supreme, invisible God ; 
but if they acknowledged and worshipped Him, it was only in their own 
minds. They kept this truth locked up in their own breasts as a secret, 
nor ever durst venture it amongst the people." See also p. 143. "If any 
one shall think to excuse human nature, by laying blame on men's negli- 
gence> that they did not carry morality to a higher pitch, ... he helps 
not the matter. Be the cause what it will, our Saviour found mankind 
xmder a corruption of manners and principles, which ages after ages had 
prevailed,and must be confessed, was notin a way or tendency to be mended." 

^ " Such a (law of morality) as this, out of the New Testament, I 
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Christianity, then, to Locke, consists in the recogni- 
tion of the authority of Christ as God's representative 
and Messiah, and the belief and practice of the doctrines 
and precepts which He has prescribed. About this 
original core, other doctrines have grown up, such as 
the Trinity, which also belong to Christianity, but are 
not to be regarded as of its essence, or as necessary to 
salvation.^ 

In Leasing we meet a curious combination of the old 
and the new. So far as his positive conception of 
Christianity is concerned, it is as arbitrary and unhis- 
toricai as that of Kant himself. Jesus Christ is the 



think tie world never had, nor can any one say, is ajijwhere olaa to bo 
found" (p. 143). 

1 Locke aumfl np his view most follj on p, 157. " God, ont of the in- 
' GniteneBS of His mercy, has dealt with man 33 a compassionate and tender 
Father. He gave him reason, and with it a law : that coold not be other- 
wise than what reason shonld dictate : unless we shonld think, that a rea- 
aonable creatare should have an unreasonable law. lint, conaidcriag the 
frailty of man, apt to cnn into corraptioa and misery, He promised a 
Deliverer, whom in His good time He sent; and then declared to all man- 
kind, that whoever would believe Him to he the Saviour promised, and 
take Him cow raised from the dead and constituted the Lord and Judge 
of all men, to be their Kiug and Kuler, should be saved. This is a plain, 
intelligible propi>sitiou ; and the all-merciful God seeniB herein to have 
consulted the poor of this world, and the bulk of mankind. These are 
articles that the labouring and illiterate man can comprehend. This is a 
religion suited to vnlgac capacities; and tbe state of mankind in this 
world, destined to labour and travail. The writers and wranglers in relig- 
ion 611 it with niceties, and dreaa it np nith notions, wbich they make 
necessary and fundamental parts of it ; as if there were no way into the 
chnrch, bat through the academy or lyceuni. . . . That the poor bail the 
gospel preached to them Christ makes a mark, as well as business of Jlis 
missioa (Matt. ni. 5), And if the poor have the gospel preached to them, 
it was without doubt such a gospel as the poor could understand, plain 
and intelligihle ; and so it was, as wo have seeu, in tbe preachings of 
Cbiist and His Apostlea." 
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teacher who adds to the great doctrine of the unity of 
God which Moses had taught, the new dogma of im- 
mortality, and so gives men a higher motive for right 
conduct than they had previously had.^ This is in 
substance the view already set forth by Leibnitz in his 
Theodic^e more than eighty years before. But this 
abstract and inadequate conception is set in the frame- 
work of a great idea. It is that of the divine education 
of the human race. It is not that Christ has reasserted 
an unchanging religion of nature, but that He has led 
mankind one step higher in their approach to that "new 
eternal Gospel which is promised us ... in the New 
Testament itself."^ In God's great schoolbook of time, 
each of the historic religions is a lesson which God has 
given humanity to learn.^ None of them is final. As 

' §58. "TTiid BO ward Cliristas der erste zuverliissige, piakcische 
Iifihtet der Unaterblichkeit der Seelo." 

= §86. "Sie wird gewisa kommon, die Zeit eines aeuen, owigan 
KTSDgeliums, die nne selbst in dea ElemeDtarbuchern des Neueti BiindeR 
Yoraprochen wird." 

* Aa a matter of fact, Les>ting applies this conception onlj to Jndaisni 
and Cbcistianitj, wliich alooe he rugarda as revealed religions in the 
special sense. The object at revelation, is not ta impart any truth which 
is above the reach of the oatnral reason, bat " aiioplj to teath man what 
he could have learned for himaelf, only more qnicklj and with less eSort." 
It maj happen that even withoat revelation man may anticipate mach 
divioe trnth, at bright children pick np knowledge withoat schooling. 
But OD the whole the progress of the race under revelation is more snre, 
and in time the hooka which record God's teaching of His chosen few be- 
come the schoolbooks of tlie entire race. The only mistake lies in being 
satisBed with elementary teaching instead of pressing on to new and 
Wgher truth. Even the New Testament is not final (§ 67). The mys- 
terions doctrines which it contains (Trinity, original sin, atonement) are 
some day to give place to the clearer, simpler statements, to which they 
were designed to lead (§ 76). Even immort^ty itself will 
come to he independent of its foaudatiou in the New Testament 



ill some day J 

unent {§79). j 
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Judaism haa been superseded by Christianity, so Chris- 
tiauity iu turn will give place to the new religion that 
shall be. With this conception of humanity as pro- 
gressing through higher and ever higher stages to a 
distant goal, we find ourselves stepping out of the 
abstract world of the eighteenth century into the new 
historical world of the nineteenth. 

Turning back for a moment upon the threshold to 
gain a bird's-eye view of the countiy we are leaving, 
three characteristics impress themselves upon our atten- 
tion: first, the abstractuess of the eighteenth century 
world; secondly, its individualism; thirdly, its ration- 
alism. 

1, It is characteristic of almost all the writers whom 
we have studied that they come to Christianity with 
their own pre-conceived notions, ready to find in it 
so much as may agree with their own views and no 
more. This is true of both sides, the defenders of 
traditional Christianity and its opponents. In this 
Kant is typical. We find little effort really to under- 
stand Christianity as an objective phenomenon pre- 
sented in history, or sympathetically to live oneself into 
its life and spirit, in order to leam, if possible, the secret 
of its power. Locke deserves honorable mention, for 
his effort to gain an objective and unprejudiced opinion 

TboB we eee that in spite of his acceptance of the fact of revelation, to 
Leasing, no leas than to his contemporaries, the only tine religion ia 
natnral religion, and the position of Nathan, to whom all the historic 
religions are simplj forms of the one nuiversal religion of hnmanity, be- 
comes easily intelligible. 

On Lessitig's relation to Chriatianltj, cf. Bertheau, in Herzog, Real 
Enci/klopddie/' VIII. p. 608 sq. ; Dorner, Geschichle der proiestantisclien 
Theologie (1867), p. 721 sj. ; Piinjei, op. cil. p. 664 sq. 
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of Christianity, but he, too, is unahle to lift himself 
above the controlling ideas of his age.^ Even in those, 
like Leasing and Herder, in whom we feel the stirring 
of a better day, we find the old abstract ideas too 
tenacious to make their contributions really fruitful for 
the understanding of historic Christianity. 

2. Of the individualism of the eighteenth century 
we have more than once spoken. Nowhere do we find 
any appreciation of the social aspects of the Christian 
Gospel, Here again Kant is typical. To one who is 
able to give a purely individualistic interpretation to 
such a doctrine as original sin, the more profound 
aspects of Christianity must remain a sealed book. 
The brotherhood, both in sin and in salvation, which 
plays so large a r51e in historic Christianity, is simply 
such as results from the aggregation of isolated indi- 
viduals, each complete in himself. Christ is Example, 
Teacher, Master. But of mediation in any deeper sense 
there is little understanding. Even to those whose 
theology includes such conceptions as incarnation and 
atonement, they are rather additional doctrines to be 
believed on authority, than integral elements in a con- 
sistent theological scheme. To thinkers of all schools, 
orthodox and rationalist alike, Christianity is law, not 
Gospel, and the only question in dispute is aa to how 
much that law contains. 

3. We have already anticipated the third feature 
in the eighteenth century worid, its rationalism. We 
use the word here in the narrow technical sense, to 
express that view of religion which conceives of it 

' See uots 1, p. 130. 
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primarily as a system of doctrines or precepts, and has 
no adequate appreciation of its experimental elements. 
Kant is willing to admit that the supernatural may 
exist. But the man who claims to have first-hand 
knowledge of it may be set down as either deceiver or 
deceived.^ That sense of immediate contact with the 
divine which has heen characteristic of the great reli- 
gious personalities in all ages is conspicuous by its 
absence. The being of God is established by argument 
of various kinds. Kant believes in Him because His 
existence is necessary to the integrity of his ethical 
system. The apologists, on the other hand, rely on the 
evidence of miracle or prophecy. But neither the one 
nor the other claims to know God by experience. 
Whatever may be His nature, He is not in the world 
but outside of it ; a noumenon, a postulate, a hypoth- 
esis, a Providence — aiij'thing but the One iu whom we 
live and move and have our being. This is the back- 
ground which we must have constantly before us if 
we would appreciate the new epoch which was dawn- 
ing. Into this cold, abstract, rationalistic world came 
Schleiermacher, with his gospel of the sovereignty of 
the religious feeling. 

1 Religion, p. 229 [H. VI pp. 376, 377]. "Dor BegrifE eines iibemat- 
Urlicliea Beitritts zq uusercm muralischon, obzwar mangelhafteu Veimo- 
gen . . . isC transcendent anil eine bloaae Ides von dcien Realitat nng 
keine Erfahrniig leraichetn kann, . . . Allein die UDmogUclikeit daTOD 
■ . . liisst sicb doch eben anch niclit beweisen." 



CHAPTER V 

THE DEFINITION OF SCHLEIERMACHER ^ 

1. lAfe and Theological Activity. 

The father of modem scientific theology is Frederick 
Daniel Ernest Schleiermacher. Bom in 1768 in Bres- 

1 The literature on Schleiermacher is bo yolaminous that it is possible 
to mention only a few of the more important and helpful works. For the 
older bibliography the reader may be referred to the article by Grass, in 
Herzog, Real Encyklopodie^ Vol. XHI. p. 570 sq. Much useful information 
is also contained in the bibliographical notes of Bleek's Grundlagen der 
Christologie Schleiermachers (Freiburg, 1898). 

For the life of Schleiermacher, cf. Dilthey, Schleiermachers Leben, 
Vol. I. Berlin, 1870. The autobiography and letters of Schleiermacher 
have been published in four Yolumes under the title, Atis Schleiermachers 
Leben (Berlin, 1858) ; also translated by Frederica Rowan, under the 
title. The Life of Schleiermacher , as unfolded in his autobiography and 
letters (London, 2 yols. 1860, quoted in what follows as Rowan). His 
correspondence with Gass has been separately edited { Brief wechsel mit J. 
Chr. GasSf Berlin, 1852). Special studies have been published, among 
others, by Baur (Studienund Kritiken, 1859, Heft 3 und 4); Auberlen 
{Schleiermacher: Ein Charakterbild,B2Lsel, 1859) ; Kosack {Schleiermachers 
Jugendleben, Elberfeld, 1861); Baxman (Friedrich Schleiermacher: Sein 
Leben und sein Wirken, Elberfeld, 1868) ; Schenkel {Friedrich Schleier- 
macher: Ein Lebens und Charakterbild, Elberfeld, 1868). The English 
reader may also find brief accounts in the introduction to the 
translation of the Reden by J. Oman (London, 1893) and of the Kurze 
Darstellung, by Farrer (Edinburgh, 1850), to which is prefixed a transla- 
tion of Liicke's Reminiscences of Schleiermacher. 

Among the older works, those of Baur {Die christliche Gnosis, Tiibin- 
gen, 1835, pp. 626-668); Schmid {Ueber Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre, 
Leipzig, 1835), Rosenkranz {Kritik der schleiemiacherschen Glaubenslehre, 
Konigsberg, 1836), Gess {Ueber sicht iiber das theologische System Dr. Fr, 



lau, adding to the early training of the Moravian schools 
of Niesky and Barby the scientilic education of the 
University of Halle, filling successively positions of 

SchleiermacheT, unif iiier dU Beuiiheilimgett, welche daaselbe . . . CThallea 
hat, Sd editioD, Reutlingen, 1337); Strauss (SchUiermacker und Daub, 
in Charakteriitiien und Kritiken, Leipzig, 1839) ; and HchaHei (Vorlaungen 
Sber SehlaermacheT, Halle, 1844) will Btill be found serviceable. 

Special monographs b; F ischcr ( Z>je schhiermadiersche Trennang dtr 
Theotofjievondtr Philosophie vgl. mil der spinozischen, in Stad. and Kril. 1848, 
p. 63250,); Sigwart ISchkiermachers KrkeantmistJieorie und ihrs Bedeutung 
/ilr die GlaubensUkre, in Jahr. Jiir dtui. Tliiol. Vol. II. Heft 2) and Zeller 
{Eriantrang an SchhiermacUn Lekre ran der PersidkUceit Golia, in 
T/iir^. JahrbOrktr, 1843, Heft 2). 

Among more recent works we maj mention in the ordOF of their 
appearance : 

1. A. Ritachl, Sehleierma^liers Reden Ober die Religion, and ihre Nach- 
wirhmgen au/die efangeHscke Kirche Dtutsdilands, Bonn, 1B74. 

2. LipsinB, SchleieTmachirs Reden, in Jahr, /Ur prot. Then!. 1875; 
Schleiermacktr und die Romantik, " Im nenen Reich," 1876, 1 No. 19. 

3. Bender, Schieiermachers Theologie, mil ikren phitiaophischm Griind- 
lagen dargaiettl, Nordlingen, I87B. 

4. O. Kitschl, Schieiermachers SteUutifi sunt Chrislentum in inn;n Reden 
iiher die Rdigiaa, Gotha, ISSS. Cf. also hj the same, Sehleiermacheri 
Tkeorit van der FrSmmigkeil in Tkeid. Stud. B. Weiai gewidmel, GiJt- 

5. Kalthoff, Sehleiermachers VermSchlnis an unsere Zeil, Brannachweig, 
1896. 

6. Bleek, Die Grundlagen der Chrialologie Sckleiermaehers, Freiburg, 
1898. 

7. M. Fischer, Schlaerniacker : Zum hiadertjShrigen Gidachtnis der 
Beden, Berlin, 1899. 

8. Hnber, Die EnlwkMung den Religiontbegriffi von Schieiermacher 
[in Sludiea ntr Geichichle der Theologie und der Kirche, hrg- yODBoavetSth 
nnd Seeberg, VII. 3), Leipiig, 1901. 

Mucli infoTmatioD ma; also be gained from the relevant sections of the 
general works of Lichteuberger ( Hiatoire dta Id€ea religieasea en AUemagne, 
II. p. 65 Sfl.) ; Gaw, {Geschichleder prol. Dogmatik, IV. p.434 (?,) ; Ritschl 
{Recht.und Veri. I. p. 484) ; Pfleiderer (Development of Theologg, -p. ii ii/. 
aud especially p. 103 sg.) ; Frank (Geachichle und Krilik der neiieren Theol- 
ogie, p. 54 J J.) and KatteabuBch (Von Sclileiermacher z ~ 
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commanding influence as preacher and professo. 
at last, in 1834, as professor of theology in Berlin, his 
life was one of unusual breadth and variety of influence. 
A man of encyclopaedic learning,^ equally at home in 
history, classica, philosophy, ethics, and theology, he 
combined with a dialectic genius rare in any age, a reli- 
gious nature of unusual depth and fervor. From the 
devout brethren who had been his earliest teachers he 
had learned to think of religion as a matter of experi- 
ence, rather than of dogma or of rite, and to distinguish 
between theology as theory and the life which it seeks 
to explain. Equally sensitive to influences of the head 
and heart, no man was ever better furnished by nature 
to apprehend the problem we have been discussing, or 
to contribute to its solution. 

Schleiermaeher'a father, a clergyman of the Reformed 
church, was chaplain of a Silesian regiment. In his 
earlier years he had been infected by the prevailing 
rationalism, but later came under the influence of the 
Moravian brethren, to whose instruction he committed 
his son, sending him in 1783 to school at Niesky, and 
two years later to the gymnasium at Barby. Schleier- 
macher himself was a delicate child. During his resi- 
dence at Barby, he fell into religious doubts as to the 
doctrines of the atonement and of eternal punishment." 
These became so serious as to lead to his withdrawal 
in 1787, in spite of his father's protests, to the Univer- 

' In one of his letters he expccaaes the wish "eome day to write a 
book about eveiything," but ftdmita that bo shaJI probably have to post- 
pone this a good many years, as he shall rei^uiiro a long time to gatbei 
his materials (Rowan, Vol. I, p. 209,). 

' Compare his letter to his father, Jan. 21, 1787, Eowan, I. p. 47. 
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sity of Halle, where he lived with his uncle, Stuhenrauch. 
Here he made a special study of philosophy, and laid 
the foundations of that extraordinary learning for 
which he later became famous. After leaving Halle, 
he spent a year with his uncle at Drossen in Neumark. 
He was licensed in 1790, and became tutor in the 
family of Count Dohna of Schlohittcn in Prussia, where 
he spent three years. In 1794, after half a year as 
member of Gedike's Seminary in Berlin, and teacher 
in the orphanage of Komraesser, he was ordained, and 
became an assistant of Pastor Schumann of Landaberg. 
In 1796, he was appointed preacher at the Charity 
Institute at Berlin. Here he came under the influence 
of Schlegel, and of Dorothea Veit, and through them 
entered the social and artistic circles of Berlin, and 
became a part of tlie romantic movement which was 
then exercising so potent an influence upon the younger 
spirits. In this period falls his commentary on " Lu- 
cinde," ^ and his unfortunate love affair with Eleanore 
Griinow. But he had time for deeper interests as well. 
In 1799 appeared his "Reden iiber die Religion"; in 
1800, the "Monologen." In 1802 he removed from 
Berlin to Stolpe, where he became court preacher. 
Here he worked on a translation of Plato, and on an eth- 
ical work.* In 1804, he became professor extraordinary 
at Halle. He returned to Berlin in 1807, to become 
in the following year preacher at the Dreifaltigheitt- 

' Lucinde was a Qovel, written by Schlegel, in which he allowed him- 
Belf & freedom of expression which made him a subject of just criticism. 
Scbleiermiicher'a commentary was written to call attention to the deeper 
pnrpoRe of hiB friend's book. 

* Kritik alUr biaberigtn Silttnlehrt, 1B03. 
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kirche. Soon after he married Henriette von Willich, 
the widow of one of his former friends. In 1810, he 
became professor at the University of Berlin; in 1814, 
secretary of the Academy of Sciences. Then followed 
years full of activity in the university, in public life, 
and in the church, as well as in literary and intellectual 
work. He died on the 12th of February, 1834. 

The theological activity of Schleiermacher centres 
about two questions : " What is Religion ? " and " What 
is Christianity ? " To the first he addresses himself in 
the "Reden" (1799). i The second is the theme of his 
" GlauLenslehre " (1821).^ A word as to the first will 
prepare us to appreciate the significance of the second.^ 

' " Rtden iihfr dit Religion an dit Gebildelen unUr ihren VerSckiem," 
Fitat edition. 1799; reprinted with an introdnction by Otto, Guttingen, 
1899 ; second edition, coaeiderably reviaeil, 180G. A thicd edition with ez' 
plaiiatory notes was iBsned immediiitelj after the nppearauce of the Glaa- 
benalekre, 1821. Fourth edition, practieallj nnchanged, 1831 (reprint with 
introduction by Schwarz, 2d ed. Laipzig, 1880). A critical edition, com- 
paring the variationa of the different editions, was issned by Piiojer in 
IflT9 The references which fallow are toSchwarz's editioti. A translation 
oftlio third edition has been made by John Oman, London, 1893. Unless 
uthcrwiBO stjtcd the references m what follows are giien to this transla^ 
ton 

' Der chnsthche G/aahe nach den Gnindsiisen dtr ivaagdiichen Kircht 
ira Ziuaiamenhanqe dargestdlt (1821; second edition, 1830, 1831). The 
qaotatians in the following are from tlie Berlin editioD of 1884, in two 

Apart from the Glaubenst'hre and the Reden, the moat importaot 
Bonrcea for Schle ermafhers view of Christianity are hia Sermons (1801). 
the WeihnaekulE (1806) a dmlogae on the significnncH of Christ- 
mas, in which his aonae of the importance of Chriatianity as a historic 
religion clearly appears, and especially his Kuris Darslellung dss Iheola- 
giieben Stadiums (1811, 2d ed., with Dotea, Serliu, 1830. £ng. tl. by 
Farror, Edinburgh, 1850). 

' The qaestion as to the relation of the Reden to the GlaubttuUhn 
bu been much discussed. Must scholars find a marked difieceacB of 
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2. Schleiermaclier' B View of Religion. 

The boyhood of Schleiermacher was passed in a period 
of shallow rationalism. The elaborate system-building 

sCaDdpomt, bat as to iCa significancB the/ are not agreed. Otto Ritscbl 
(SddeieTmackets Stdlung zum Chi-ittentum in seiiKn Redea iiber die Religion, 
Ein Beitrag zur Elirenrellung Schleierinachers, Golha, 1878, chap, i.) re- 
gards the apparent difference of view as dne to the apologetic pnrpose 
of the Reden, the author striviDg as far as poaaible to pnC himself 
in the position of the"caltnred despieera " whom he seeliB to win over. 
The exoteric character of Che apeechea, ao he maintains, forbids us to 
argue aa to Sehieiecmicher'a real views. In sapport of this position it 
may be urged that the aermona which Schleiermacher published in 1801 
sbow a much more positive view of Christianity than would appear from 
the Reden, To the same effect might be cited Schleieimacher'a letter to 
Jacobi, written much later (Rowan, II. p. 280 sj.J, in which he sajs of 
liimaelf that " in point of feeling I am religious and a Christian, and have 
entirely renounced heathenism, or, rather, I have never poaseaacd any." 
Stranas, on the other hand (Gharakteristiken and Kritiken, 1639, p. 23), 
empliasizes the contrast between the two works. According to his 
opinion, the Reden were written " out of the consdousness of one who, 
so far aa his feeling and thought are concerned, had yet by no means 
definitely calieD np his abode within the Christian religion and the chnrch." 
In the Glavbenstehre, we have the definite abandonment of the earlier, 
freer position of the Reden \a the interests of a more narrow conventional 
orthodoxy. To Strauss there is suiDething extremely unpleasant in the 
apectacle of the aged Schleiermacher, in hia role of cenaor, criticizing the 
faulta of hia own theological yonth. 

The troth would seem to lie midway between the two views. Soma 
change can hardly be denied. A comparison nt the firet and second edi- 
tions of the Reden ahows a decided advance in the direction of tho later 
positions. Comparing the later edition with the Glaabenslelire, as Lipsius 
has done in his careful study of tho Reden in the Jahr. filr prat. Tkeol. 
for 1875 (p. 311), we Gad substantial agreement. But even in the first 
edition we find \n germ most of the points of view which come to exprea- 
aion in the GlauhensUhre. Schleiermacher himself maintains that while 
in form the Reden and the Gianbenslt/ire are very different and their 
points of departure lie far apart, yet in content they are entirely consistent 
(doch ihrem Inhalt nach voUkommen ineinander mogen anfliisen kdnnen), 
Reden, II. note 5, Eng. tr, p. 105. In the present discnasion we aball 
conaidor the view of religion to which Schleiermacher finally came, with- 
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of the later Protestantiam had issued in a narrow and 
intolerant dogmatism from whicli thoughtful men re- 
acted more and more. Unable to accept theological 
propositions equally repugnant to reason and to eon- 
science, they ended bj denying the reality of the 
religious life which they sought to express. Sohleier- 
macher, in a passage of rare eloquence and pathos, tells 
us that in his day religion had utterly ceased even to 
interest educated men. So far had it passed out of the 
horizon of their thought, that it was not considered 
worth while even to deny it. Aod the only feeling 
upon which the Christian apologist, seeking to find a 
point of contact on which to base his appeal, could 
lay hold, was men's contempt,* In such an age, and 
before such an audience, Schleiermacher stands forth as 
the prophet of the abiding worth of religion. 

The discourses in which Schleiermacher has expressed 
his view of religion are in no sense systematic treatises. 
They are songs rather than arguments, prose poems, 
glowing with all the enthusiasm of a new discoveiy, 
and appcahng to men with the force which always 
attaches to personal conviction. From the beginning 
to the end but a single note is strucli:, religion as the 

oat endeaToring to trace its devElopmeDt in det^l. The reader who 
desires to follow the subject farther is referred Co the careful collec- 
tion of material in Haber, Die Eniwicktaag des Rdigionsbegriffs bti 
Schltiermachfr, (in Studien zur Geschtchtt der Tkeologie and der Kircke, hrg. 
Ton Eonwetsch und Seeberg, VoL VII.) Leipzig, 1901. 

J Reden, Scliwarz's ad. p. 12, Eng. tr. p. 12, 

With thifl may be compared the celebrated passage in the introdnction 
to Bishop Btttlar'B Analogy (1736). "It haa come, I know not how, to be 
taken for granted, by many persons, that Christianity is not bo tnucb as a, 
aobject of inquiry ; bnt that it is, son at length, disc^overed to be Gctitioos." 
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immediate contact of the soul with God. What you 
call religion, he cries to his hearers, is not really such. 
The dogmas and rites with which you identify it are 
only garments in which for the time it has chanced to 
clothe itself, but which may be thrown aside without 
affecting its nature.' Keligion is neither doctrine nor 
ceremony. ReUgion is experience. It has its home 
below thought, even below conscience, in tlie emotional 
nature of man.^ Religion is the sense of the infinite in 
the finite.^ It is the feeling of absolute dependence.* 

' Cf. Rtden, p. 14, Kng. tr. p. 14. "Ton are donbtleas acquaicted 
vfith the histories of haman follies, and have leviewed the various struc- 
tures of leligioos doctrine, from the seoscless fables of wanton peoples to 
the moat reSued deism, from the rude superstition of human Eacriflca to the 
ill-pnt-togethor fragments of metaphjaica and ethics, noir tailed pnrilied 
Chriatiaoity, and yuQ have foand them all without rhjme or reaeon. I 
am far from wishing to contradict jou." 

' This thought is fully developed in the second disconrse on the nature 
of religion, where Schleiermather contrasts religion with thought aud 
action, as feeling. Compare the celebrated passage descriptive of the rise 
of coDScionsnesa, that fleetiog moment, gone almost before it has come, 
when subject becomes one with object, individual with the whole, in the 
unity of feeling, etc. ; " Wenn ich ihn wenigstenB vergleicben durfte," 
etc., "Did I venture to compare it " (p. 40, Eug. tr. p. 43). 

' P. 34, Eng. tr. p. 36. " The contemplation of the pious is the im- 
mediate consciousness of the universal exiatence of all finite things in ajid 
through the Infinite, and oi all temporal ihings in aud through the 
EtemaL Bcligion ia to aeek this and find it in all that lives and moves, 
in all growth and change, in all doing and aufleting. It is to have life 
and to know life in immediate feeling, only as such an existence in the 
Infinite and Eterual." 

* Cf. Glauhemle.hre, § 4, p. 14. " Das gemeinaame aller noch so vei- 
schiedenen Aensserungen der Friimmigkcit, wodarch dieae sich zugleich 
von alien andem Gefiihion nnterscheiden, also das sich selbst gleiche Wesen 
der Friimmigkeit iat dieses, dass wir ans nnsrer selbst als schlechthin 
abhilngig, oder, was dasselbe sagen ivill, als in Bciiehnng mil Gott 
bewDsst Bind." The identification of the feeling ot abaolnte dependence 
with the conscionaness of relaiiou to God appears here much more clearly 
11 
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There are peissages in the " Reden " where the stress 
upon feeling is carried to such an extent that it seems 
to exclude religion from all contact with practical life.' 
But a more careful reading shows that this is not 
Schleiermacher's true thought. The separation of feel- 
ing from thought and action is possible only logically.^ 
Practically they are inseparably connected. " To wish 
to have true science or true practice without religion," 
he exclaims, "or to imagine it possessed, is obstinate, 
arrogant delusion and culpable error. . . . What is 
all science, if not the existence of things in you, in 
your reason ? What is all art and culture if not your 
existence in the things to which you give measure, 
form, and order? And how can both come to life in 
you except in so far as there lives immediately in you 

than in the Rtdea. In the first edition of the latter we flod auch exprcs- 
iions as " the heavenly spark which is produced when a holy soul is stinad 
by the Universe." Religion " is reverent attention and subinission, in 
childlike passivity, to be stirred and Slled by the Universe's immediats 
influences " {quoted in Oman's tr. pp. 276, 277), In later editions God is 
frequently sulistituted for Univerae. In a note to the third edition fp. S3, 
Eng. tr. p. m), Schleiermacher repels the cliarge of Pantheism directed 
against hie early utterances, and explains the reference to the Universe 
from the fact that it is, " when a man surrenders biraself to the Universe " 
that those " pious amotions " rise which " pass immediately into religioua 
ideas and views, and into a temperament of sarrender to God." (Cf, the 
fuller note, p. 93, Eng. tr. p. 103 ; also Lipsins, op. cil. p. 292 sq,), 

^ E. g. pp. 52, 53, Eng. tr. p. 57, " Lest you should think that I am 
merely quibbling, consider that religion by itself does not urge men to 
activity at all;" p. 42, Eng.tr. p. 45, " This (i. fi.the realm of feeling) is the 
peculiar sphere which I would asBi[;n to religion." Cf. also the passage, 
p. 33, Eng. tr. p. 35, beginning, " Ura euch also ihren nrsprunglichen," 
etc., the true sense of which is, however, obscured in the translation by 
the unhappy rendering of the "vorlitQfig" of the original by "once 
for all." 

» Reden, p. 36, Eng. tr. p. 39. 
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the eternal unitj of Reaaon and Nature, the universal 
existence of all finite things in the Infinite ? " ^ 

For it must never be forgotten that the religious 
feeling of which Schleiermacher makes so much is not 
the mystic sense of absorption in the Infinite. On the 
contrary, it takes for granted the separate existence of 
the individual, and realizes itself through the contact 
of the self with the infinite variety of the world.^ The 
Infinite of which we are conscious is not a vague un- 
conditioned, but the infinity of existence in general, as 
it realizes itself through the concrete world of experi- 
ence with its endless richness and variety.* It is the 
discovery of the Infinite in the very midst of the finite, 
as that on which it depends, and in which it exists, 
which makes out the essence of the religious life,* 

This strong sense of individuality gives to Schleier- 
macher's thought its wonderful freshness and attrac- 
tiveness. The religious experience, while at bottom 
fundamentally the same (i. e. as consciousness of 

> Ibid. p. 37. 

' Cf. eapeciaJly pp. 5-8, Eng. tr. pp. 3-7 of Ctie Redea, vhere the ideal 
religiouH leader is represented as the man who unites in himself in anpreme 
degree the two inherent tendencieB o( hamiui natare, the eelf-asBertlTe 
and the dependent. 

> Cf. RedfJt, nale, p. 93, Eng. tr. p. 103. We cannot be conscions of 
the Infinite " iramediately, and through itself," but only throngh the 
finite, as " oar tendeuc}' to pustulate and seek a world loads na from 
detail aud part to the AH siai the Whole, flenco sense for the taSuite, 
and the immediate life of the finite in ns as it ia in the Infinite, are 
one and the same (So ist demnach Sinn fur das Unendliche, and uo- 
mittelbares in una Lebea des EniUichen, wie es im Uuendlichen ist, 
eiQB nnd dasaclbe)." 

* Cf. the beautiful description of the origin of religion (p. 58 i;., 
Eng. tr. p. 63 sj.), in which Schleiermacher describee how God ia famid 
incccMiTslj in nature, in man, and in historj. 
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dependence upon the Infinite), realizes itself in many 
ways, according to the different conditions in which 
the individual may be placed, and the different ways 
in which he may conceive his relation to the Infinite. 
Sometimes this variety is carried to such a point that 
it seems to destroy all possibility of unity.' Thus 
Schleiermacher repels the singular notion of one true 
religion with which all others are contrasted as false. ^ 
It follows from the idea of religion that it is infinitely 
various ; "not to be comprehended under one form, 
but only under the sum-total of all forms. "^ But all 
the forms, the lower as well as the higher, are alike, 
in their place, good. So far from being exclusive, 
"religion is the natural and sworn foe of all narrow- 
mindedness and of all onesidedness. " * 

^ Cf, p. 46, Eng. tr. p. RO. The inaer unity of the religioog life (dieae 
innere Einheit der Religiositit) "Hpreada itself out into agreat Tariety of 
provinces, and again, in each province it contracts itself , and the iiarrower 
and smaller the province, the more is necesBaiilj exdoded as Iqcoiq- 
patible, and the more iccluded as characteristic. . . . Religion thus 
fashions itself with endless variety, down even to the single personality." 
Cf. p. 203, Eng. tr. p. 217, "No one will have his own true and right 
religion, if it is the sa.\aa for all ; " p. 209, Eng. tr. p. 224, where he urges 
that the man who does not find hinuolf at home in any existing religion 
is bonad " to produce a new one within himself (eine neue ia sich selhst 
hervorzubrin gen ) . " 

" P. 49, Eng. tr. p. 53. Cf. p. 203, Eng. tr. p. 217, " Ton are wrong 
therefore, with yonr nnirersal religion that is natural to all." The same 
thought recurs in the GtavbenstekTe , 1. p. 39. " Nur dass vertrilgt sich 
nicbt mit nnserm Sati (i. e. von der anaachliessenden Vortrefflichkeit 
des Christenthama) dass die christliche Fruraroigkeit sich wemgstens 
aa den meisten andereu Gestaltuugen verhalten soli, wis die wahre zn den 
falsehen." Yet cf. the preceding part of the par^raph, and the ex- 
planatory note on p. 98, Eng. tr. p. 107, of the Reden, which shows the 
sense in which Schleiermacher wishes his denial to be luderstood. 

» P. 49, Eng. tr. p. 54. 

I F. 51, Eng. tr. p. 56. Cf. p. 232, Eng. tr. p. 251, where ha deuieB 
that Christianity desires to be the sole and universal rell^ou. 
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Are we then to conclude that there ought to be as 
many religions as there are men? In the sense that 
no individual religious experience can be the perfect 
reproduction of anj' other, this is true.^ But this is 
only one side of Schleiermacher's thought. Manifold 
as are the varieties of the religious feeling, they are 
not arbitrary, but follow certain definite laws.^ Thfe 
individual experiences of men gather themselves into 
groups according to certain specific principles, and so 
the positive rehgions are born,^ Whatever ought to 
be the case theoretically, practically religion, like every 
other fundamental human experience, is a social affair 
and propagates itself through contact,* Thus mediation 

1 Compare p. 210 if., Eng. tr. p. 235 aq., where Schleiermacher shows 
that this variety is possible withm each historic religion. See also p. 99, 
Eng. tc. p. 108. 

s P. 46, Eng. tr. p. 50. " Religion is certainly a ajstem, if jon mean 
that it is facmed accoidiog to an inward and necessary connection. ■ . . 
Whatever occurs anywhere, whether among many or few, as a peculiar 
and distinct kind of feeling, is in itself complete, and by ita nature 
necessary." Compare also p. 198, Eng. tr. p. 212, 

> P. 202, Eng. tc. p. 217. " Yon will then find that the positive 
religioDS are just the definite forms in which religion must exhibit itself." 
Compare p. 49, Eng. tr. p. 53. 

It is interesting at this point to contrast Schleiermacher's view of 
religion with Kant's. To Kant there caa be but ono (true) religion, 
which he will construct yon a priori, and which juanifcsts itself more or 
leas perfectly in a varie^ of difierent churches. To Schleiermacher, in 
the ideal, there shonld be but one church (p. 199, Eng. tr. p. 213), though 
there may be many religions. The positiveoess which Kant regards as a 
weakness, he sees aa the strength of religion (p. 200 sq., Eng. tr. p. 215), 
and bids his readers join some one of the many historical religions, sure 
that they will find room within it for the proper play of their own in- 
dividual feeling. Cf. p. 211, Eng. ir. p. aae. 

* Glaubenslehre, §6; a^sa lUden, chaps, iii. aod iy. passim. Compare 
especially p. 115, Bug. tr. p. 123 (religion as embracing a mastership and 
a discipleahip). 
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becomes a familiar religious fact.^ This explains 1 

the stress laid in all the great historic religions upon ' 

their origin.' If, indeed, the relation of the religions 
to their founders were but an arbitrary one, based 
upon adventitious cirenmstanees, and maintaining itself 
simply through external tradition, it would be a different 
matter. But this is not the case. At the root of every 
one of the great religions, there lies a spiritual affinity 
which was the original bond of union. In the founder 
or teacher, some one of the possible types of relationship 
to God for the first time found historic expression,^ 
and it was this fact which drew to him his disciples, 
and which, so far as the religion is a living one, still 
holds them together. Hence in seeking to understand 
any great religion we must endeavor to discover what 
was the character of the primitive religious feeling from 
which it sprang, and what is the relation of this original 
feeling to its later manifestations.* 

' fle</en, pp. 7, 8, Eng. tr. pp. 6, T. Compare also pp. 225, 226, 228- 
230, Eog. tr. pp. 242, 343, 246-248, especially p. 228, Eng. tr. p. 247, 
wbeie we read that "all finite thin gH require Che mediation of a higher 
being." See also the defiuition of Christianitj in the Giaubeiiflehre, % II. 

' Redtn, p. 21!), Eng, tr. p. Z3E, " Keligions men &re thronghont hiatori- 
caL" See also p. 2IS, Eng. tr. p. 234, "If a, defioile religion maj not 
begin with an original fact, it cfumot begin at all." 

' P. 208, Eng. tr. p. 222 sf. "DBinmachbleibt, dass ieli's knrzsage, 
keinanderer Weg iibiig, wie einewirklich individnelle [Religion] kann zn 
Slande gebracht worden sein, als dadnrth, dasa irgendeines toq den groasen 
VerbaltuiBsen der Menschheit in der Welt nnd zom hiichsten Wesan anf 
eine beatimmte Art . . . xuni Mittelpankt der gesammtea Religion 
gemachC nnd alle iibrigen auf diesoH eine bezogen worden," The English 
trauslation at XhSa point ia not wboU; accntate. Cf. also p. 220, Eng. tr. 
p. 236. " Ton ean efisilj imagine, then, bow mnch more wcred still tha 
moment mnst be ia which this infinite intuition w&s first Bet up in the 
world as the fotudation and centre of one peculiar religion." 

* This ia indeed no eeay procesa, There are manj perils to be avoided 
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We have lingered bo long over Schleiermacher's 
conception of religion, because it is necessary for the 
iinderetanding of his view of Christianity. No attempt 
to conceive of Christianity scientifically can be success- 
ful, which is not based upon a clear conception of the 
nature of religion. Here the influence of Schleier- 
macher is epoch making. It is, indeed, the fashion 
to-day to criticize his definition as inadequate and one- 
sided, lleligion, we are told, is much more than feel- 
ing. It is an affair of the whole man, and includes 
intellect and will as well. Such criticism, however 
technically justified, rests upon a misapprehension of 
Schleiermacher's purpose. He is not attempting an 
exhaustive definition of religion. He is calling atten- 
tion to the fact, of which his contemporaries, both 
orthodox and rationalist, had lost sight, that religion 
is an integral element in human life, having its roots 
below all that is secondary and derived, in the recesses 
of the emotional nature. God, who is the Absolute, 
is not outside of life, the conclusion of a syllogism, aa 
the philosophers maintain, or even the object of a reve- 
lation, as the theologians contend. God is present as a 
factor in the most familiar experience. We cannot 
escape Him if we would. Because religion is so 
grounded in human nature, a scientific conception of 
any particular religion is possible.* 

on the way, and Schlaiermaeher is halt iocliued to doubt whether some of 
his readere will succeed \a finding it. Cf. p. 319 sq., Eu|f. tr. p, S3S sq. ; 
and eepeciallj p. 221, Eng. tr. p. 23B. But the eud is worth ttie effort. 
Eapeciall r when it is a matter of understauding " the holiest in nhich the 
Universe in its highest unity and compcehenBiveness is to be perceived " 
( i. e. Chriatiatiity), Schleiermacher " caDoot be iudiSereut as to whether 
or not yon And the right point of view." 

1 This is the root of Schleienuacher'g well-known conception of 
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3. Sahleiermacher's Definition of Christianity. 

Having laid this broad basis in the conception of 
religion, we are prepared to consider more in detail 
Schleiermacher's view of Christianity. Here the " Glaub- 
enslehre " must be our chief source.^ 

By Christianity Scbleiermaeher understands that 
from of teleological monotheism in which ever3d;hing is 
referred to the redemption accomplished by Jesus of 
Nazareth.* This somewhat technical definition is based 
upon a preceding classification of reHgion which is as 
follows : — 

According to Scbleiermaeher, the differences between 

dogmatics as a hiBtoiical discipliDe. Since each of Che great religioDB is 
the expressiou of a cerUin characteristic tjpo of feeling, Ctie only way to 
nndecstand it ia to diacoser in each case what tliat feeling is, and to follow 
it out into all its relations and conaeqnonces. This involvea not merely 
a atuciy of the hialory of each ccligioQ in the past, bnt also a carefal 
anatjHis of its present condition, as it expresses itself in the various 
Qtterances of the caatemporary religious life. The last is the work of 
dogmatics, which, because it is not a purely speculative or theoretical 
study, hat is tied to a particntar subject-matter given in experience, is to 
be classed as a historical discipline. Cf. the Kune Daritettung, g 97, Eng. 
tr. p. 130, and especially the celebrated de6aition in the Gtaubenslehre, 
§ 15, " Christliche Glanheassatze sind AuSaasoogea dei christlich from- 
men Gemiithazngtande io der Reda dargestellt." 

1 Cf. §§ 7-U, Beside the Glaubenslehre, the subject is diacQsaed in 
the Redeti, Cf. especially II. pp. 46 sq,, Eng. tr. pp. 50-S6, with note 8, 
p. 98, Eng. tr. p. 107; and V. p. 196 sq., Eng. tr. p. 21! sg., especially 
223-end, Eng. tr. p. 241-eQd. Ct. also Kurse Darsleilting, §§ 32-36, Eng. 
tr. p. 104 31. 

^ Glaubenilehre, g II. "Das Christen tham ist eine der teleologischen 
Bicbtnng der Fromniigtceit angehorige monotheistische Glaubensweise, 
nud unterscheidet sich von andern aolchen weaentlich dadarch, dass alien 
in derselben beiogen wird sat die dutch Jeanm voq Nazareth w< 
Erlbaung." 
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the historic religions are of two kinds. They are either 
distinct types, or more or less perfect developments of 
the same type.^ It follows from the nature of religion 
as the feeling of absolute dependence that, of its various 
forms, the monotheistic is the highest ; the one to 
which all the others are ultimately destined to conform,^ 
But monotheism alone is not a suliiciently definite prin- 
ciple of classification. It is a necessary stage in the 
development of all religion, and contains within itself 
widely different types. These also we must learn to 
distinguish if we would attain to a scientific classifica- 
tion. Accordingly Schleiermacher further classifies 
religions as natural or moral, according to the relative 
stress which they give to considerations of the former 
or the latter class in their estimate of human affairs.^ 
By teleological religions Schleiermacher means such 
as make ethical considerations controlling,* whereas 
those in which the reverse is the ease he designates as 
sBsthetic.^ But abstract eonsideratiohs alone cannot 
perfectly express the genius of a historical religion. 
If we would understand its spirit, we must take account 
of its origin. It is the union of a definite spiritual type 
with a concrete embodiment in some great historic per- 
sonality which gives its individuaUty to any particular 
religion.^ Applying these principles to the definition 

' GlaMbemUhre, § 7, 1, p, 36 

" § 8, 1 p. 40. » § 9, L p. 41. 

' I. p. 50. <• I. p. 51. 

• § 10. "Jede einiclne Gestaltang gemeioschaftlicher rrommigkeit 
iit eiae theils ausserlich aU eio ron einem bestimmten Anfang aos- 
geheniles gest^hichtlicliBtatiges, theils tiiDerJich als eigenthiimliche Abiin- 
derung alles deaiei], naa in jeder aasgebttdeten GUubenswelae derselben 
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of Chriatianity, we find that it is both a teleological 

a monotheistic religion, and that it differs from all 

others of its class in the fact that in it everything is 

referred to the redemption accomplished by Jeans of 

Nazareth.^ 

Art und Abstufang aacb vorkommt, and sms beidem zaeammengenom- 

men iat das eigenthilmliche Wescn einer jeden im ersehen." CE, also 

Beiiat p. 218, Eng. tr. p. 234. " If a definite religion may not begin 

witb an original fact, it cannot begin at all." 

1 Apart from the Giaubtnakkre, Schleiermacher discuBaea tlio classifi- 
cation of religions in the Kvr^ Darstellang, §§ 32-36, Eng. tr. p, 104 sq. 
and in the Reden, p. 203 iq, Eng, tr. p, SIS nj. Ho rejects all merely 
esternal tlaaaifications, which seek a quantitative determination of religion. 
Nor can anch general divisions as that based upuo chaoe, system, and 
elemental multiplicitj (p. 206, jene drei so oft angefiihiten Arten, des Seins 
nnd seiner AUheit inne zu werden ; als Chaos, als System, uud in seiner 
eletnentariachea Vielheit), lead to a more satisfactory reanlt. Even the 
difference betv^een tlie personal and the panthtislic method of conceiving 
God ia not anfflcient to determine the individuality of a, religion 
(p. 307, Eng. tr. p. 222). His conclnaionis that the onlj -way to obtain S 
tmly individual religion ia to select some one of the great Klations of 
mankind to the Highcat Being, and to make it the centre to which all 
the others are referred. This principle he applies in the Redm only to 
Jndsian] and Chriatianitj. In the first he finds man's position in the 
universe, and his relation to the Eternal determined by " a relation of 
universal immediate reCribation, of a pecniiar reaction of the Infinite 
against every finite thing that can be regarded aa proceeding ftom caprice" 
[p. 222, Eng. tr. p. 239). Christianity, on the other hand, has " a mora 
glorioos iuCnition". It is " the intuition of Che universal resistance of 
finite things to the nnity of the Whole, and of the way the Deity treats 
this resistance. [Christianity sees] how He resoncilea this hostility to 
Himself, and seta boands to the ever-increasing alienation by Sl^attering 
points here and there over the whole that are at once finite and infinite, 
huinao and divine. Corruption and redemption, hostility and mediaCioa, 
are the two indivisihly united, fundamental elements | Grundhfaehoigen) 
oE this type of feeling (Empfindungsvuise), and by them the whole form 
of Christianity and the cast of all the roligiona matter contained in it are 
determined" (p. 223 sq. Eng. tr. p. 241). Christianity, then, to the fleden 
ae to the Giaabenslekre, ia the religion of redemption. Yet as compared 
to the Glaubenskhre. the relation of Christiauitj to its founder appeals 
less close and intimate. 
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The original feature in Selileierniacher's definition of 
Christianiby is the combination of the speculative and 
the historic. Before his day it had heen the fashion 
either to insist upon the acceptance of the contents of 
hiatorie Christianity, in its traditional form, at what- 
ever cost to reason or the religious feeling; or else, by 
artificial and a priori methods, to construct a religion of 
nature and baptize it true Christianity, in spite of the 
fact that it possessed few, if any, points of contact with 
the historic religion of that name. Schleierraacher 
resisted the double temptation. Against traditionalists 
of all schools he insisted upon the necessity for distin- 
guishing between the essence of a religion and many of 
the forms in which historically it may have chanced to 
clothe itself.^ Against the rationalists he maintained 
that it ia impossible to discover the genius of any great 
religion apart from a study of its genesis. True religion, 
he insisted, ia not something outside of the historic 
religions. It realizes itself in them, and reveals itself 
through them.'* All that we need is to have our eyes 
opened that we may see it. Ia thus uniting in his 
definition of Christianity the speculative and the his- 
toric he has made himself the father of modem scientific 
theology. 

It is true that in so doing he has laid himself open 

' Rtden, p. 219, Eng. tr. p. 236. "Above all, I beaeech you, never 
forget tbe difference between tbe essence of a religion, in so fur as it ia a 
definite form nnd repreaenlntion of religion in general, and ila nnit; as a 
school." Also p. 220, Eng, tc. p. 237, " I beg jon also not to regard 
everything fonnd in the heroes of religion or ia the eacred Bonrctw ta 

^ rp. 213, 214, Eng. tr. pp. 229, 230. 
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to criticism.^ Like every great systematic genius, who 
has sought to combine in a single generaUzation ele- 
ments of truth hitherto deemed irreconcilable, he has 
exposed himself to attack both from the right hand 
and from the left. His theological contemporaries 
reproach him with having sacrificed much precious 
Christian truth to the exigencies of a philosophical 
theory." The Christianity -which he defends, they tell 
ue, is only the mutilated torso of the true historic 
Christianity in the defence of which alone they are 
interested. By his philosophical brethi-en, on the other 
hand, he is accused of weakness in retaining in his 
system much to which his speculative principles give 
him no right. What is the need, they ask, in the 
universal religion of feeling, with its infinite variety of 
shading, of giving any one man the central place which 
as a matter of fact Schleiermacher assigns to Christ? 
Where is the place in a religion, whose essence is con- 
tact with the God who reveals Himself everywhere, of 

' For B etudj of tbs eaiiy cridca of SchleiermBcher, cf. Gess, " Ueber- 
licht iOier das Iheoloffische Si/stem Dr. Ft. Schteiermacher, uad Ubtr die 
Beariheiiutvjen, welcAe daaielbt ikeiia nach lEi'nen eigenen GrundsSlan, 
tJieilt aua den Standpunkten dea Sapranataralism, des nationalism, der 
Fries'schen and der Begel'schen Philoaophit erkalten hat." 2i ed. Renl- 
iltigen, 1S37. 

' Cf. IhelelterofSack, referred to by Schleiermacher in his own of July 
1, IBOl (Rowan, L p. 258), in which the former " proceailed to complain 
of my philosophical system, in doinfi which he attributed to m 
qoence of a perfect misundera landing of Borae of my eKpreasiona, a lyslera 
which he charaewcized bs opposed to all religioo, and which ie in reality 
not at all mj ayatem," On the effoct produced by the Rtden, cf. Neander, 
quoted by Oman (p. vi.) : " Men of the older generation, adherents of Iba 
Juicient Christian aupccnatoralisra or earnest rationah'gfg whose living 
faith in a God above the world and a life beyond was a relic of it, rejected 
the pantheistic elements in the boolc with anger and detestation." 
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a historic redemption once for all accomplished?^ It 
cannot be denied that there is a basis for both these 
criticisms. From the speculative principles of Schleier- 
macher it is not easy to justify the place which he 
assigns to Christ, and conversely, his interpretation 
of Christianity as a historical religion is often unduly 

' Those criticismB are well ejtprCBBCd b_y Dr. Julius Schaller in hia V'or- 
lesangen fiber SckUiermaclitr of ihe year 1844. He complaina of a lack of 
foundation foi Schloiermaeher'fl doctrine of redemption in his conception 
of religion (p. 290). The feeling in which Schleiermacher sees the essence 
of religion is essentially individual, and hence doea not lend itself Co the 
claasification proposed by onr author, whose theory requires a universal 
reliRion lo which his principlea give him no right (pp. 292-294). Schal- 
ler anma up his criticism in the conclusion (p. 332 iq.), that the indiSerence 
of Schleiermacher's conception of religion doea not allow that practical 
differentiation of Christ from other men which wa actually find in the 
Gtautienilehre. The only diSereuce thcorctiLally possible on EUch prin- 
dplca ia a qoiLntitatire diffcrenee, and to this his distinction of tho kinda of 
religion reducaa at last (p. 332) 

A somewhat similar criticiBoi ifl mide bv Pfieiderer [Development of 
T/ieotor/i/, p. 105), who traces the luideqnacy ot Schleierniacher's concep- 
tion of religion aa dependence — a conception which only admits quanti- 
tative differences — a> the influence of Spinoia 

Cf. also Bender {ScAfeVrmacAfrs Tkeolojie p 274) who calls attention 
to the inconsistency of est mat ng rel t, un accord ng to the intens t) of 
feeling, and at Che same time regacd ng the monothc st c rchg ons as 
higher in kind 

Schmij takes special exception to the empbaa s lad by Scbleior 
macher upon the redompt e urk of Chr sC to the exclnnon of other 
relations wh ch b story showa ha e been equally important {e jr tfat of 
Teatbec or Master or Example). To eay, as Schleiermacher does (§ 14), 
that there is no way to become a Christian save by the acceptance of Jesns 
OS Redeemer, is to exclude from Christian fellowship thousands of devout 
Chriatiaas whose experience does not lead them Co recognize this as Che 
central Christian dogma {Uebtr Schleiermacheri Glaubeialekrt, pp. 141- 
145). 

Lipsins {Jahr./Ur prat. Thai, 1875) thinks Schleiormacher'a later iden- 
tificBtiOD of the ideal and the historic a mistake, and for this reason 
prefer! the view taken ot Christ in the Reden to that of the Gtaabcnilehrt 
(p. 234 17.) He quotas with approval Schlegel't remark of the Chiiatianity 
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afEected by his speculative presuppositions.^ The sys- 
tematic genius by which he was able to blaze a way 
through forests hitherto untrodden now and again 
tempts him to generalizations for which the evidence 
is all too alight. Later students have been obliged to 
modify his positions at more than one point. His 
classification of religions has been found too abstract 
aud a priori; unable adequately to express the con- 
creteness and variety of the historic,'* But when all is 
said, it remains true that he stands forth as the greatest 

of the tUden (p. 288) : " Bei aller begeisterten Techerrlichung der chriat- 
lichen Keligion in dem letzten AbschaiCte der Iteden, bleibt es doch dabei 
dasB esHich, wie Schlegel eagt, am Schiosse, sicli auniliilire." 

' Ifotabl; in Ilia view oF the relation of Christiaaity to Jndaiam. Not 
on]; doea lie artificially sepaj^te it from Christiaaitj (cf. Redcn, p. 221, 
Eng. tr. p. 338}, bnt he gifea an entirelir inadequate accoant of the ele- 
ments which it actnaUj contribnted to the preparation for Christ. Ho 
finds the fnndSimcntal religLona intnition of Judaism one of reward and 
pnnisfament {Redea, p. 222, Eng, tr. p. 239), and ignores the deeper, gpii^ 
itaal elements which it has in iKiiiixuaa with Cbristianitj. Cf. Glaabens- 
Uhre, I, p, 53, and especially g IS: " Das Christenthnm ateht zwarineinem 
besonderen geschicbtlichen Zasaninienhaiige mit detn Judenlham, waa 
abersein geschicbtliches Dasein und aeine Abzwekkung betrifft, so rerhalt 
es sich zu Judenthnm und Ileidenthnm gleich (cspeciallj p. TS). Cf. also 
the criticism of Scbmid (op. cit. p. 151 sq.). 

' la epite of the strcsa Liid npon experience, §§ B and 9 of the Glaa- 
bemlthrt give as a speculative deduction of Christianity, which in its 
a priori character reminds ns of the dialectics ofKant or of Hegel. Even 
in the lieden we hare traces of this tendency. We begin with the varieties 
of tbe religions feeling, all of which are supposed to lie of equal worth. 
But feeling alone caDuot give ub a principle of classilicatioD, Hence we 
find Schleiermauher instinctively shifting bis thought from the category 
of feeling to that of retition. It is tbe possible relations of man to the 
highest Being which give us our principle of claSBification (p. 208, Eng. 
tr. p. S23). Each great religion has at ita base "some one nniversal 
religions relation," which is its fundamental iutuition (p. 220, Eng. tr. 
p. 237). This is in substance the Jlcgellaa method, and it is open to all the 
criticisma to wliich the system of Hegel is exposed. 
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figure in the history of modern theology. None hefore 
him 80 clearly apprehended the fundamental problem of 
Christianity, or has more clearly marked out the lines 
within which the solution must lie. Like Origen 
among the older theologians, he sums up in his own 
person all the different tendencies which before him 
had existed only in opposition, and the genius by 
which he was able to reduce the clamorous hosts to 
order and unity has enabled him to present an ideal for 
the future, the importance of which no criticism in 
points of detail can obscure. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into a detailed 
criticism of Schleiermacher's conception of Christianity. 
It will be sufficient to indicate the elements of his 
thought which have passed over as a permanent con- 
tribution to the future. 

First and foremost we should put the renewed 
emphasis upon the distinctive character of Christianity 
as a historical religion. To Schleiermacher Christianity 
is one of the great family of the religions, and whatever 
dignity or excellence he may attribute to it above its 
brothers and sisters is consistent with a recognition of 
their relative independence and rights. This point of 
view has become so familiar to na to-day that it is diffi- 
cult for us to realize the significance which attaches to 
Schleiermacher's thought. The identification of his- 
toric Christianity with all true religion to the exclu- 
sion of the recognition of differences of growth or of 
degree — an identification which, as we have seen, has 
been characteristic of historic Christian thought from 
Bamabaa to Kant — is broken at last. The Pauline 
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staadpoint, so long lost sight of, is once more re- 
covered; and Christianity, as the absolute religion, is 
contrasted with its predecessors, Jewish as well as 
Greek.' The religion of Israel, divinely revealed 
though it be, is seen to occupy a lower stage than that 
of Christ; and the question wherein consists the per- 
fection of Christianity, as distinct from the elder dis- 
pensation, is once more distinctly apprehended and 
clearly stated. 

A second conspicuous merit of Schleiermacher's 
definition is the intimate relation which it establishes 
between Christianity and its founder. Schlciermacher 
rightly sees that in the religion of Christ His person 
occupies a position which cannot be paralleled by that 
held by the founder of any other faith, ^ Whatever we 
may think of the account which he gives of the sig- 
nificance of Christ in detail, it cannot be denied that in 
emphasizing His central position in Christianity, he is 
true to the historic facts. This is all the more note- 
worthy because of the abstract conception from which 
he takes his departure. His definition of religion, it 
would seem, might more easily have led him to the 
conclusion of Barnabas than of Paul. But the sense of 
the originality and uniqueness of the Master overcomes 
him, and, firat of modern theologians, he writes a defi- 
nition of Christianity ia which the name of its founder 
occupies the central place. It was Sehleiermacber, as 
Henry B. Smith has finely said, "who led the German 
Christianity, in its returning course, to our Lord." ^ 

» Cf. Glaubenshhre,^ 12, eapecLallj p. 75 ; ^erfen, p.aai.Eng, tr. p. 838, 
' GlaubaiMUhre, I. pp. 70, 71 ; cf. S H- 
' Faith and Philotophi/, p. 37, 
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The particular relation which Jesus holds to his dis- 
ciples is that of Redeemer. Through Him they are 
conscious tliat the obstacle which once separated thorn 
from God is removed, and they arc once for all recon- 
ciled to Him. Tiiia insistence upon redemption as the 
central religioua experience is peculiar to Christianity 
among religions.^ 

This is a point at which Schleiermaeher's system has 
heen much criticized. Redemption, we are told, is not 
a distinctive feature of Christianity. It is a character- 
istic of all religions which have reached a certain degree 
of development. Nor within Christianity, if history 
is to he believed, does it hold the central position 
which Schleiermacher assigns to it. Other relations of 
Christ have been equally emphasized at different periods 
of Christian history, as, for instance, that of Master, of 
Friend, of Teacher, of Example. In the exaggerated 
emphasis upon the redemptive aspect of Christ's work 
we have a new instance of the dogmatician trying to 
force history into the mold of his preconceived theory.^ 

Whatever may be the relative justice of this criticism, 
it remains the fact that in emphasizing the redemptive 
character of Christianity, Schleiermacher has put into 
the foreground one of the central conceptions of apos- 
tolic thought. To Paul and his fellow Christians, 
Christianity was not simply doctrine, but power. 
Through Jesus its founder, there had entered into 
the world a new influence, lifting men out of their 
ignorance and sin; a power of God unto salvation, 

1 Glaubenstdim , I, p. 67 tq. 
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creating the new and higher life which it revealed. 
This note of power has been characteristic of the great 
Christian heroes and saints in all ages. In rescuing it 
from the oblivion into which it had fallen during the 
rationalistic period, and giving it a place in his defini- 
tion, Schleierniacher has pointed theology along a path 
upon which his successors have felt constrained to fol- 
low him, 

The Christian church, then, is the fellowship of those 
whose bond of union in the religious life is the con- 
sciousness of a common redemption through Christ. 
With the mention of the church we touch a new ele- 
ment in Schleiermacher's thought, his stress upon the 
social aspects of Christianity. 

Nowhere is the contrast between Schleiermacher and 
his predecessors sharper than at this point. To Kant 
and his contemporaries religion was almost exclusively 
an individual affair. So far as his relation to God is 
concerned, each man stands or falls on his own merits 
without regard to his fellow men. The church is simply 
an aggregation, larger or smaller, of a number of such 
independent units. To Schleiermacher, on the other 
hand, religion is essentially social, and mediation, as 
we Iiave seen, a universal religious fact. Just because 
the religious life admits so many varieties, each man 
requires for his complete development the co-operation 
of his fellows. Thus in Schleiermacher's theology, the 
Pauline doctrine of the church, as an organic whole, 
having many members, each with a different function, 
receives a late, but none the less timely, restatement. 

Our estimate of Schleiermacher's influence would be 
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incomplete if we did not include a reference to his 
insistence upon the elements of change and progress 
which inhere in the nature of a historic religion. He 
is never weary of calling attention to the possibility, 
even to tlie necessity, of individual variations within 
each of the more general types. This is the meaning 
of his celehrated reference to the tolerance of Chris- 
tianity which scorns to be the sole and universal reli- 
gion.^ He has abundantly shown that this doctrine 
was not due to any lack of faith in Christianity as 
perfect or final. On the contrary, it is the greatness 
and glory of Christianity which renders an equally 
clear apprehension of it impossible to all at the same 
time.^ Little by little, through varying experience, 
men must enter into the richness of the divine life, and 
no constraint should be put upon them to hamper them 
in their free development. 

Accordingly Schleiermacher finds it only natural that 
witliin historic Christianity there should be smaller 
groups characterized by special affinities of thought 

' fferffN, p. 232, Eng. tr. p. 251. C£.p. 229, Eng. tr. p. 248. " (Chriat) 
DevBF maintained tbat Ha viaa the onlj mediator, the only one in whom 
Tlis idea actualize! itself. All nho attach thetneelTes to hini and form 
His church should also be niediatora with Him and through Him," 

* Otto Eitschl triticizes Schleiermacher on the ground that his view of 
Christiamt}' is so high that ordinary people cancot attain to it, and hara 
to maXe lower roligiouB for themselTcs. This is really to rob it of its true 
nniyersality (p. 101). He sums up his criticism of the Riden an follaws : 
"Sie geben nicht daa Christentnm irsendeiner anderen wirklichen odsr 
moglichen Beligion preis, sondem sie behaupten vielmehr dessen Einzig- 
keit and UnilbertrefHichkeit im hochsten Grade. Aberindem dies geachiet, 
wird das ChriateDtnm in einer Weise xnr Gnosis snblimiert, dasa die Mog- 
lichkeit verloren geht, es als eine flir altc Menschen zn^ngliche Religioa 
anfrecbt za halten " (p, 106, Schldtrmachtri Stellang mr ChriiteMum). 
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and feeling. Such, for example, are Catholicism and 
Protestantism, and the smaller divisions within each. 
The distinction hetween these consists in the fact that 
in the first the relation of the individual to Christ is 
made to depend upon the church, whereas the second 
emphasizes the direct relationship between Christ and 
each believer.^ Schleiermacher confesses himself a 
Protestant, and gives reasons for thinking this a truer 
and higher tj-pe of faith than Catholicism. ^ But the 
vaatness of the Infinite is such that there is room within 
its bosom for many relations, and he will not quarrel 
with those who find their communion with Gt>d real- 
ized in another way. 

It will no doubt be asked whether this way of con- 
ceiving of Christianity is, as a matter of fact, consist- 
ent with its absoluteness. Many of Schleiermacher'a 
critics maintain that on the basis of his theory of reli- 
gion each historic faith, even the highest, is but a pass- 
ing form, destined at the last to be superseded and 
outgrown. To this rule historic Christianity itself is 
no exception.* Here it is sufficient to say that this was 

1 G/auiensfeAre, §S4, 1.p. 1S5. " Sofern die Reform aicht nni Reinigang 
nnd Riikhehr ron QingeBchlichetiei] MissbTanchen war, Bondem eine eigeo- 
tbiimliche Gestaltiia^r der chriHtliFhen GomQinschaft s.ns iht horvorge- 
gangen iet, kann nmn deo Gsgenaaz zwischen ProteslJiiitiailiiis uad Eatho- 
liiiamnii rorlaiiiis bo faa5eQ,daM eratncer das Vorhaltnisa des EinKBloen zn 
Chriato nbhangig maeht von seinBin Vechaltnisa lu Chriato, dec leztero 
aber amgekehrt daa Verhaltuiaa dea Einiielaeii zu Christo abbangig macht 
TOn aeinem Verhiiltiiisa znr Kirche." 

' See capeciollj tho Epilogue to the third edition of the Bedtn (18S1), 
p. 217 sg. Eng. tr. p. 266 sg. 

• So Schlegel, quoted bj lipaiaa, op. tit. p. 288. Cf. ilao Btdm, 
p. 231 117. Eng. tr. p. 251, " Chriscianit;, exalted above them all, : 
hiatocical and more hnmble in ita glorj, baa expcesal? acknowledged this 
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certainly not Schleiermacher's own view. Even in the 
"Reden " he speaks of Christianity as destined to endure 
till the end of time/ and in the " Glaubenslehre " he 
definitely presents it as the final religion into wliich all 
lower forms are destined ultimately to pass over and be 
taken up.* Not only is Jesus Christ presented as the 
central figure of history, a being wholly unique ; ^ but 

trausitorinesa of its temporal existence, A time will come, it Bays, when 
there shall no more be aaj mediator, bnt the father shall be all ia all." 

' Beden, p. 231, Eng. tr. 250. "Foe why should it (Christianity) be 
□rertlitowa ? The living spirit of it, indeed, slumbers oft and long. It 
withdraws itself into a, torpid state — into the dead shell of the letter, but 
it GTCr Bwakea again as soon as the season in the spiritual world ia favor- 
able foe ilB rerirsJ, and sets its sap in motion." Cf. also p. 232, Eng. tr. 
p. 251, where he expresses his belief Chat the time when historic Christi- 
anity shall be saperseded " lies beyond all time." 

^ Glaabenatehre, I. p. 39. The recognition of other forms of piety which 
trtaoil on the same level of development with Christianity is not inconsis- 
tent with " dei bei jedem Christen Toranszusezenden Uoberzengung von 
der ansachliessenden VortrefUichkeit dea Christ«uthnms, Denn auch anf 
dem Gebiet der Natnr unterscheiden wir Tollhommene nnd unvoUkom- 
mene Thiere ale gleichaam verachiedene Entwikhlnngastufen des thie- 
rischeo Lehens, and anf jeder von diesen wiedar verschiedene Gattungen, 
die also als Ansdrukk derse a er gleich sind ; dies aber 

hindert uicht, daas nicht de b n ederen Stufe die eine sich 

mebr del hijheron nahert und k mmuer ist als die andern. 

EbensD nnn bann SQchdasCh h m w mi gleich mehrereGattnngen 

dor Frommigkeit dieielbe Stnf m hm mnehmen, doch voUkommnet 
aein als irgend eine von ih a C als p 45, " Und so biirgt schon 
diese Vergleichung mit seines Qleichen dafur. dasa das Christenthnm in 
der That die vollkommcnste nnter den am meisten entwikkelten Religions- 
tormen ist." Cf. also § 12, p. 73 aq. 

' Even in the Reden he speaks of Christ in Cho most exalted terms. 
" What," be aaka. " did He see around tlitn that was not finite and in need 
of mediatioQ, and where was auglit that could mediate bnt Himself? ' No 
man kooweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Sou shall re- 
veal Him.' This conacionaneas a( the singnhirity of His knowledge of 
God and of His existence in God, of the original way in which this knowl- 
edge was in Him, and of the power thereof to communicate itself and 
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the intuition which differentiates Chriatianit 
other religions, so far from being but one among other 
partial expressions of the supreme religious relation, is 
itself, as has more than once been acutely pointed out, 
Schleiermacher's description of that relation in its com- 
pleteness.i While it is true that his principles prevent 
him from attempting a theoretical proof of the abso- 
luteness of Christianity ^ — that would be to do violence 

awaken religion, waa a.t once tlie coDBI^io□BneB5 of His office ss Mediator 
and of His cliTiaity" (p. 1!29, Eog. tr. p. 247). This uniqueness is still 
further empliaBizGd in tbe GlaahensUkre, It is tbe sense of tlie excep- 
tional position of Christ as Che world's Redeemer which constitutes the 
bond of unioa of the Christian church (§ 14, p. 83 s;.)- C^* P- '^0 : " Daher 
ist DOD auch im Cliriatentkum daa Verhaltnisa dea Stifters zu den Glie- 
dern der Gemeinschaft ein gaaz andorea als in jenen. Donn jcne wecden 
vorgeatellt als aus dem HiinfeQ gleicher odcr wenig verschiedener 
MecBchen gleichsam willklirlich herausgehobcn, und was sie ala gottliche 
Lehre nnd Ordcung empHngen oicht minder fiir sich empfangend als for 
Andere. Wie denn auch oicht leicht ein Bekenuer jeuer Glaubeusweiaen 
laugnen wird, Gott konne eben so gut daa Geaetz durch eiiien Andem 
gegebeu haben ala dnrch Moaes, und die OSenbarung kiinnte eben ao got 
durch einen Andera gegeben worden aein ala durcb Mnhamed. Chcistna 
ftber ala allein und fiir alle Erliiscr wird alien Aaderen gegeniiber ga- 
atellt, und wird auf keine Weise aelbst irgendwann ala eriosungsbedlirftig 
gedacht, daber aucb, wie die allgemeine Stimme aussagt, urspriinglicb 
vun alien andern Menscbeu nnterscliieden und mit der erliisenden Erilft 
TOD aeiner Geburt an ausgeatattet." Cf. also pp. 71 and 75, 

I E. g. by Bleek, Gnindtagen der Christologie Schteitrmachers, pp. 130, 
131. " Was er hiar als Grand anachannng des Chriatentums angiebt, igt 
eiue zusammenBtellDDg der Momenteder Religiou.wie er aiein den entea 
Rede oboe Riicksicht auf eioe positire Religion gescbildert hat. Ala daa 
Metkmal einer individuellen Religion hatte er hingestellt, dass irgend eina 
einzelne Anschauong znm Centralpunkt der gaazen Religion gemacbt 
und allea auf aie bezogen werde. Daa lindeC bei dem Chcisteutum, wie 
er sie darstellt, nicbt stutt . . . Die einzelnen Religlunen siud nur der Stoff, 
den daa Chriateatum fiir die Religion verarbeitet." Cf. also p. 133, " Eg 
Ksat sich, ron diaser Seita gesahen, nicht behaupten, es sei Schleiermachec 
nicht galungen daa Chriatantnm als absolute Relipon nachznweisen." 

s Cf. Glaubeitikhre, I. p. 73. "Auf jeden Beweis fiir die Wahrheit oder 
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to the sovereignty of the religious feeling — his sj^steni 
gives us the materials from -which such a proof might 
easily he constructed; * and the only point at which the 
resulting structure would be open to attack ■would he 
upon the question whether as a matter of fact the ideal 
religion thus presented could be fairly identified with 
the historic faith, of whose contents the "Glaubena- 
lehre " claims to be the reproduction. Of the light of 
this identification we have seen that Schleiermacher has 
no doubt. Its exhibition and defence in detail he 
bequeaths as a problem to the future.^ 

Nothwendigkeit des ChriBtenthums veriichten wir yielmolir ganzlich, 
and sezen dagegea voraoa, dass jeder Christ, ehec ei sich irgend mit 
UnterBuchungen dieser Art einjaasl, schon die Gewissheit in eich selbsC 
babe, dass seine FnJmmigkeic keine andere Gestalt annelnnen kiinne ala 

' As monotheistic, Christianity clearly recognizes the unique and all 
embracing character of the Being upon whom man depends ; as teleologi- 
cal, it extends tbis dependence to include the highest foriuB of life aa well 
as the lowest. The Chcialian is a man who, not in ontward things merely, 
bat in his moral and spiritual life, has come to realize his complete 
dependence upon the one good and holy God who is the indwelling life 
of the universe. But this is to say that in Christianity the ideal of 
religion finds its complete realization. For there is no coLceivable 
relation to God which cannot find adequate expression within the limits 
of this conception. 

* The most brilliant attempt to give expression to the absoluteness of 
Christianity in accordance with the abore principles is that of Alexander 
Schweizer, the nell-kDOwn Swiss theologian (1S08-18S8), Defining 
Christianity with Schleiermarher aa the religion of redemption, he sees 
in it the fulfilment of the ideal of religion itself, and looks for the day 
when, freed from all that is temporary and transient, it shall gather to 
itself all that is best and purest in the religious life of the race. For 
such a victory two things are necessary: 1, its agreement in essence with 
the ideal of the perfect religion ; and 3, its ability to bring this agreement 
to more and more perfect expression in history. Both of these qoalities 
Schweizer finds onited in Christianity. So far from dorelopment being 
inconsistent with the absoluteness of religion, bb Strauss u 
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To sum up: Christianity, according to Schleier- 
macher, is that historic religion, founded by Jesus of 
is in this way aloae that the absoliitoDcss of anj roIigLoti ran be es> 
tablishad. For it is only tliaa that there can be clearly exhibited to men 
that agreement between the historic and the ideal, in which Che truth of 
roligioD conaiatg, Cf. hia Chrielliche Ginubemldue, ad ed., 1877, §§ 32-36, 
pp. 116-136, eapecLally pp. 133, 124. " Soil oine der hiatorisch positiven 
Religionen iihec die ganze Menschheit sich verbreiten und niemals 
lergeheu, vielmehr alle auiieni friiber oder spater ia aich aufnebmen 
and als die einnigo bleibcn hia an's Ende der Zeiten, so laaas sie ihrem 
Wesen nach mit dem Begriff der Toliendeten Religion selbat znaammen- 
fallon, ihiD zur Tollen Eracheinnng ucd Verwirklichung verheUeo end 
allea dieaem nicht Angehorige, Bomit ollca local odor temporal Be- 
achrankte und in dieaem Sinn bloas Positive als nnwesentlich imraer 
wieder beseicigen lioDiiea. Daa Christentham muss entweder, wie Strauss 
ea haben will, eutwicklangsloB seia und daram vergeben oder ea muss 
jenea leisten, denn lebeod bleibt ea nur weno es fiir immer die religiose 
Eiziehung der MenachheiC leitet. . . . Die ctuiatliche iat diejenige 
hiaCoriscbe lieligion in welcher der Religion abogriS selbst eicb, obachon 
niemala in eiuer einzelnon Periode Boadera nur ira Verlanf aller 
Perioden, rollstindig darstellt nnd verwirklieht, so dasa einerseits atla 
andern Keligionen sick ala untergeordnete Voratufen and geringere 
Arten zur chriatlichen rerholten, jedenfalls aber kein religiosea Moment 
in sich tragen weichea nicbt Toiler und rciner im ChristeDtbnm euthalten 
ware, anderaeita aber im roUendeten SegriS der Keligiou nichts ent- 
iialten iat was nicht bia ans Ende der Zeiteu im Cbrifltenthum aioh 
rerwicklieben kiinnta." Cf. p. 131, "Die unentbehrliehe Kegel tor 
AuBmittluQg des Wahren ist dahar gerade nur iu diesem Zosammeutreflen 
dea vhristlich hiatorischen mit dem idealen zu aucbea ; wo diesea un- 
erreichbar da iat kein Glaube sondem bloss eine Meinung." 

Of the other thealogiaiis who are moat frequently mentioned aa 
followers of Schleiermacher, Twestfin and Kitzacli, the former only 
toitcbea indirectly upon the problem which at present engages ua 
(c£. his Vorlesangen Sl/er die Dor/motik, 3d ed. 1834, I. p. 19, where ho 
Buds the characteristic feature of Chriatianity ia the new divine Ufa 
which Jesna imparta). The latter, while following Schleiermacher in hia 
conception of religion, parts company with him in bia view of Chrifltianily, 
finding its distinctive feature, after the fashion of the aupcrnataraliata 
whom Schleiermacher had opposed, in the pnssesaion of apecial revelation, 
and emphaaiziug the intimate relation in which it stands to Judaism, as 
parts of one great economy of redemptinn and revelation {Sr/slein der 
christUchen Lehre con Br. C. 1. Nilxach, 4th ed. Bonn, 1839. Cf. especially 
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Nazareth, and having its bond of onion in the re- 
demption mediated by Him, in ■which the true relation 
between God and man has for the first time found com- 
plete and adequate expression, and which, throughout 
all the changes of intellectual and social environment 
which the centuries have brought, still continues to 
maintain itself, aa the religion best worthy of the 
allegiance of thoughtful and earnest men. 

5§ 30 and 31, where he coDtrasts tho preparation of Judaism aa positive 
with tliat of heatheniBm as parelj negative). Julius Miifler, whom 
I'fleiderer reckonB among the disciples of Schleiermacliec (Development, 
p. 1S3), contributes notliiug of importance to the solation of onr problem, 
while Ullman, in his book on the Essence of Christianity {Das Wesen det 
Chriatentkunta, Hamburg, 3d ed. Igl9) finds its distinctive feature, " not !□ 
its doctrine, cor in its ethical law, nor even in its redemptive power, but 
in the pecaliar coastitution and moral and religions significance of ita 
founder as the pecBonality perfectly united with God, at once tnilj- 
divine and truly hamau" (p. 86). 



r 



CHAPTER VI 

HEGELIAN DEFENITIONS 
1. The Hegelian System.^ 
While Sehleiermacher was gathering crowds of 
students in his lecture room at BerHu, another man, 

^ From the exlenaive literature on Hegcl, ne cite the following: 

(o) Life. A coDvouient sjuopaia in Ualierweg, Hist. Phil. Eng. tr. 
n. p. 331 sq. Fuller accounts io the Uvea of Rosenkranz ( Gearg. With, 
Friedrich Hegeh Leben. Supplement z\t Hegds Werkea, Berlin, 18441, 
and of Haym {Hegel and seine Zeit. Vorlesungen Hber Enlslehung and 
Entwickflung, Wesen and Weiili der Hegelsciea Philosophie, Berliu, 1857). 
Also E. Caird, Hegel, in Blackwood's Philosopkical Classics, LondoD, 
1683. 

(6) WocliB. 19 volumes aai supplement, ed. Boseukranz, Berlin, 
1832-44. Eng. tr. of the Lojic aDd of the Phiiusophg of Mind by Wailace, 
Oiford, 1894 ; of the Philoiopby of Hiatory by Sihree, in Bohn's Library, 
1860; of the Hislvry of Philoaophg by llaldane, 3 vols., London, 1893 
sq. ; of the Philosophy of Religion by Speirs and Sanderson, 3 vols. 
Loudon, 1895 sq. 

(c) On the philosophy of Hegel in general, besides the relevant sections 
in the Hiatoriea of Philosophy, cf. Caird, op. cit.; Stirling, Senret of 
Hegel (Edinburgh and New York, 1898) ; Roseukrani, Hegel ati deulacher 
Ncaionalphilosoph (Leipzig, 1870), Eng. tr. by Hall, Hegel as the National 
PbiiosojAerof Germotiy ( St. Louia, 1874); Hains, Hegel's Logic (Chicago, 
1890) ; also many articles in the Joitmai of Speculatioe Philosophy ; Wal- 
lace, Prolegomena to the Sludy of Hegel's Philosophy, and especially of ilia 
Logic (Osford, 1894); Seth, Hegdianism and Persoaalitg (ad ed. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1893); Flint, Philosophy of History (1874), p. 496 ij. 

(rf) Specially on Hegel's philosophy of religion, Baur, Die christliehe 
Gnosis (Tiibingen, 1835), p. 668 sg.; Pfleiderer, Decelopiaerd of Theology 
in Germany and Greed Britain (London, 1890), p. 68 sq.\ Hiiffding, 
History of Philosophy, H, p. 189 sg. ; Wenley, Contemporary Theology 
and Theism (New York, 1897), p, 10 sg.; Fairbairn, Place of Christ in 
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no less remarkable for dialectic genius, was laying the 
foundations of the greatest speculative system of 
modem times.' In Hegel the constructive wing of 
the Kantian movement reaches its culmination.^ The 

Modern Theology, p. 213 sg. ; and especially Sterrett, Studies in Hegel's 
Fhilosophi/ of Religion (New York, 1890), and Piiujer, Eeligionsphiloso- 
phie, II. p. 225 S(/. 

^ George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was born at Stuttgart, August 27, 
1770. His father was aii officer of tbe ducal government. He studied 
at Tubingen from 1788-1793, taking succeBsivelj the philosophical and 
theological conrses. Among hla fellow-studenta waa Schelling, with 
whom he afterwards became intimatelj associated. After leaving ibe 
university, where he does not seem to have achieved a distinguished 
Baccesa, he became tutor in a family at Berne, In 1795 he wrote a life of 
Jesus, in which, wit)i Lessing, he distioguished between Jeans' own con- 
ception of leligioD, and the dogmas of the Chiistian church (cf. Ueberweg, 
II. p. 235, and ref.). After three years in Switzerland, ho retamed to 
Germany, and in 1797 became tutor in a family at Frankfort on the 
Maiu. In 1801 he removed to Jena, where he published his lirat philo- 
sophical work, a comparison between the ayatems of Fichte and Schelling, 
in which he expressed his agreement with the latter. Soou after he 
became instructor, and still later Professor at the TJuiversity. In 1806 he 
pablished his Phenoiaenolngj) of Spirit, in which the difierences from 
Schelling, which had begun to ahow themselves since 1803, came to clear 
expreaaiou. Leaving Jena in 1806, he was for a time editor of the Bani- 
berger Zeitung. In November, 1S08, he became director of the Aegidien 
OymnasLum in Nuremberg, a post which he retained till 181G, During 
this period he wrote his Philosophical Propadealic, as well as hia Science 
of Logic. In 1816 he became Professor Id Heidelberg, The next year 
appeared the first edition of his Eacyclopadia [2d ed. 1B27; 3d ed. 1830). 
In 1818 he waa called to Berlin, where he died on November 14, 1831, 
less than three yeara before Schleiermacher. In 1821. he published his 
Philosophy of Law. The Lectares on the Philoaophii of Historg. of An, 
and of Religion, as well as on the Hislory of Phitosophi/, were published 
poathntnotisly, 

» On the relation of Hegel to Kant, cf. Weber, Historg of Philoso- 
phg, p. 473 sg., " Kant and German Idealism" ; Stirling, The Secret of 
Begel, Edinburgh and New York, 1898 ; Wyneken, Hegds Kritik Kants, 
Greifswald, 1898. Stirling follows out the points of contact in great 
detail. See Secret of Hegel, pp. 20, 93, 98, 157, 167, and especially the 
quotation from the Practical R&uon given on page 61. "Because we 
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Absolute which the master had denied to reason ia 
reaffirmed in a more universal and uncompromising 
form than ever.^ The dualism of pre-Kantian philoso- 
phy with its antithesis of natural and supernatural; 
the duaham of Kant himself with hia contrast between 
the noumenal and the phenomenal, gives place to a 
monism in which all that is is regarded as the manifes- 
tation of a single principle.^ There is but one reality, 

consider here, m its practical faucttoD, part Reaaon, which acts coaae- 
queotly on a priori principles, and not on empirical motires, the divistoa 
oi the Aiial}-tic of Pure Practical Reason will necesaarily reaemble that 
o£ a Syllogism. That is, it will proceed from the noiTersal in the Major 
(the moral principle) through a sabsumption tmder the same, io the 
Minor, of possible (particalar) acts (as good or bail) to the conclusion, 
□amelj, the eabjective actualisation of Will (an interest in the practicallj 
possible good and the conseqnent Maxim). To him who follows with 
coDviction the positions of the Analytic, such comparisons will prove 
pleasing; for thej couotenaace the expectation that we shall jet attain 
to a perception ot the Unity of the entire huainesa of pure Reason (the- 
oretical as well as practical), and be able Co deduce all from a single 
principle, which is the inevitable demand of hamau reason ; for we can 
find full aatiafaction only in a complete systematic Dnity of all the posses- 
siona of onr reason." Stirling finds the secret of Hegel in the fact that 
" aa Aristotle, with considerable assistance from Plato, made explicit 
the abstract uaiversat that was implicit in Socrates, so Hegel, w!tb less 
considerable assistance from Fichte and Schelling, made explicit the 
concrete universal that was implicit in Kant '' {p. xxii). 

' Philosophie der Reiigioa. I. p. 4, Eng. tr. I. p. 2. (The translation 
nsed ia by Speirs and Sanderson, 3 vols., London, 1895.) In religion 
" the spirit relates itself no longer to something that is other than itself, 
and that ia limited, but to the unlimited and tnGnitc, and this is an 
infinite relation, a relation of freedom, and no longer of 
Here ita cousdonanesa ia abaolutely free, and is indeed 
because it is consciousness of absolute truth." Cf. L p. 4G, Eng. tr. I. 
p. 45, where he argues against the view tiiat in religion we can know 
"only onr relation to God, not what God Himself is." Cf. I. p. 9; 
Rng. tr. I. p, 95. " What we have before na ia this one Absolute, 



^ Hegel himself objects to the term Pantheism, x 



lisleading, 
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who is the Absolute. God is not back of experience. 
He 15 in experience, everywhere and always. The 
entire life of the universe, with its ever more complex 
forms, is to be understood as a single mighty process 
whose substance is the coming to consciousness of the 
Absolute.^ Human reason is but a mode of the infinite 
reason, and the sum of all finite consciousness is only 
another name for the mind of God.^ 

The thought thus expressed is not a new one. 
Monism is one of the most ancient of philosophies. 
Not to mention its Eastern forms, the Stoics had given 
it clear expression among the Greeks. And among the 
moderns, Spinoza, the God-intoxicated man, before 
Hegel had set forth the doctrine of the one absolute 
Substance with equal intellectual acuteness and reli- 

acd seeming to imply an identification of God vritb " the infinite mani- 
toJdnesB of single tilings " (I. p. 94, Kng. tr. I. p. 96). Historic Pan- 
theism, whether !□ its Oriental form or la Spinoziam has never said 
"All is God," though it has taught that " in ovorjrthing the divine is 
only the miirersal element of a content (das Allgemeine eines Tnhalte), 
the Essence of things, while at the same time it is also represented as 
being the determined or specific Essence of the things." I. p. 94, Eng. 
tr. I. p. 97. Cf. also I. p. SOS, Eng, tr. I. p. 214 ; Philosophy of Mind, 
p. 185; riinjer, op. «■(. n. p, 231. 

1 I. p. IIO, Eng, tr. I. p. 114, "The development of Cod in Himself 
is . , . the same logical necessity as that of the Universe, and this latter is 
only in so far inherently divine as it is at every stage the development of 
this form," Cf. also I. p. 79, Eng. tr, I. p. 79 ; I. p, 84, Eng. tr. I. p. 85, 
and in general the whole section beginning, I. p, B9, Eng. tr. I, p. 59. 

^ I, p. 34, Eng. tr. I. p. 33. " Human reason — the conscionsness of 
one's being — is indeed leaaoa ; it is the divine in man, and Spirit, in so 
far as it is the Spirit of God, Is not a spirit beyond the atara, beyond the 
world. On the contrary, God is present, omnipresent, aud exists as 
Spirit in all spirits." Cf also I. p. 64 sq., Eng, tr, I, p. 64 ty,, and 
especially I. p, 187 sg., Eng, tr, I. p. 193 sij. " The finite la therefore an 
esaantial moment of the infinite in the nature of God" (I. p, 193, Eng. 
tr. I. p, 198). 
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gious fervor.^ Nor must we overlook Hegel's immedi- 
ate predecessors. Without Fichte' and Schelling,^ the 
EncyelopEedia would have been impossible. In their 
writings we have foreshadowed that transition from the 
subjective to the objective, which is the characteristic 
feature of the Hegelian philosophy. To Schelling espe- 
cially Hegel was bound by ties of peculiar intimacy.* 

1 7. e. in his ethics. The teaching of the Tractatas Theologico-Pditicas, 
which has to do aimplj with popular leligioa, is, 33 we have seen, verf 
diSereat. 

' On Fiekle (1762-1814), cf., beside the rolovant sections in the 
EislorUs of Philosophy, Zimmor, J. G. Fichtes ReligwnaphUosopAU, 
Berlin, 1878; Piinjer, Geachichte dtr ckristlichen Seligionsphilasophie, II. 
p. 60 sq. Fichte's views on religion may be learned from his Anweisuttg 
zam seligen Leben oder die Reliaiotialehre (1806), Eng. tr. bj Smith, The 
Doctrine of Religion, Cf. also his Speculative Theologie oder allgemeint 
Beligiojislehre (Vol. HI. of his Grand^Uge zum System der PMlosophie, 
Heidelberg, 1846). For a list of his eatlior and amallec woiks, see 
Piinjer, op. cit. 

* On Schelling (1775-1854), cf. the monograph by Webec, Examtn 
eriligvt dela PhUosaphle religleuse de Schelling, Strasborg, 1860 ; Piinjer, 
op. cit. II. p. 84 57, For Schelling's views on religion see his PMlosophie 
und Religion (I8D4); and especially his Philosopkie der Mylhologie und 
Offenbaruiig, published posthuinously by his son (Vols. I.-IY. of the second 
series of his collected works, Stuttgart, I856-I85S). Three periods may be 
distingnished in Schelling'a religious and philoitophical development : 
1, that of the philosophy of Nataro ; 2, that of the philosophy of Identity, 
in which is affirmed the absolate identity of the ideal and the real; and 
3, that of the so-called Positive philosophy, whose content may he repre- 
sented as " the history of the development of God fiom pure Being to 
absolute Spirit" Cf. Punjet, JI. p. 104. See also Flint, Phihsophs of 
History, pp. 428, 433 sq. 

* See note 1, p. 187. Foe some years the two men woried together 
BS cO-editOTS of the Critical Journal of Philosophy, a jonmal devoted Co 
the propagation of the philosophy of identity. In spite of later diver- 
gences, we find many points of contact between the two. To both the 
several historic religions are moments in a single groat process of 
revelation, culminating in Christianity, the absolute religion. Both 
conceive the Absolute as unfolding to foil self-consciousness through a 
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The originality of the latter is to be found less iu the 
central thought of hia philosopliy than in the extraor- 
dinary skill and persistence with which ho applies it to 
the solution of concrete problems. He not only affirms 
that history ia but a form of the coming to conscious- 
ness of the Absolute; he tries to show how and why 
this is the case. With infinite detail, over the widest 
possible range of subjects; in psychology, in ethics, in 
poUtics, in philosophy, in religion, in art, he retraces 
the steps throngii which all things have assumed their 
present form, and sees in each new evidence for his 
general theme. Among modern philosophers Spencer 
alone is to be compared with him for this combination 
of broad generalization with detailed application. 

In the working out of the Hegelian scheme, as is 
well known, logical considerations are determining.^ 
The process of human knowledge, with its alternate 
analysis and synthesis, is the typo of the larger process 
of the universe. All progress is through distinction, 
and moves through the three steps of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. A simple truth, once discovered, is 
affirmed as if it were the whole. Presently a larger 
experience forces man to the recognition of its apparent 
opposite, only to be succeeded later by the reconciliation 

process of grovrth, and Snd the chief significan<» of the hietortc process 
wMch we Bee, in the fact that it is the obveraa or couaterpact of a, 
development within God Himself. 

» Fhilosophie der Religion L p. 59, Eng. tr, L p. 59. " There can he 
but OQO method \a all science, since the method is the self-nn folding 
Notion (Begriff) and nothing else, and (his latter ia otilj one." Cf. also 
the following context. See also p. 73, Eng. tr. p. 73. " It is when God, 
the Notion, perCorms the act of judgment, and the category of deter- 
rs, that we first come to hare existing religion," etc. 
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of both in a higher unity. Given this simple formula, 
Hegel will build you the universe. Holding in his 
hand this single key, he will unlock for you all the 
mysteries of life.^ The imperfections which mar the 
symmetry and beauty of the universe; its strifes, its 
sufferings, its sins: these are but passing discords, 
presently to be resolved into a higher harmony; an- 
titheses due to man's limited point of view, soon to be 
transcended in a wider vision; steps in the one great 
process, through which, by stages slow, painful, but 
none the less sure, the Absolute is coming to full self- 
consciousness.^ 

2. MegeV9 View of Religion.^ 

Holding this key, it is not diflScult to understand 
Hegel's view of religion. To Hegel the essence of 
religion is rational. As Schleiermacher had defined 

1 An excellent ilInstration]^of the a priori character of his thoaght is 
to be found on p. 42, Eng. tr. p. 41, where he objects to the merely 
historical treatment of dogmas, as the overlooking of "the absolute 
manner of the origin of these doctrines out of the depths of Spirit." 
Hegel is onlj interested in those truths whose necessity can be logically 
proved. Cf . p. 76, Eng. tr. p. 76, " That which is determined by means 
of the Notion must of necessity have existed, and the religions, as they 
have followed one upon another, have not arisen accidentally." 

2 PhilosophU der Religion, 11. p. 282, Eng. tr. III. p. 72. " The 
sorrow which the finite experiences in being thus annulled and absorbed, 
does not give pain, since it is by this means raised to the rank of a 
moment in the process of the Divine." Cf. also II. p. 257 sq.^ Eng. tr. 
m. p. 45 sq.f where the problem of evil is discussed at length. See also 
Sterrett, op. cit. p. 292. 

' With the fuller discussion of the Philosophie der Religion should be 
compared the relevant sections of the Phanomenologie des Geistes (pp. 
509-593) and the Encydopddie (Wallace's translation. Philosophy of 
Mind, p. 175 sq.). 
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religion as absolute feeling, so Hegel defines it as 
absolute knowledge.^ Religion is tbat function of the 
human spirit through which man comes to understand 
the true nature of things; or, what is the same thing 
in other worda, through which the Absolute comes to 
full self -consciousness.^ It is the union in thought of 
the infinite and the finite.' Beginning in its lower 
forms ^vith symbols and pictures, slowly differentiating 
itself from the art which was its cradle,* in Chris- 
tianity, its highest form, it reveals its true nature and 
becomes practically identical with philosophy. 

Yet while thus emphasizing the rational character of 
religion, Hegel, as little as Schleiermacher, overlooks 

1 Phil. d. Bel. I. p. 24, Eng. tr. L p. 22. "Religion, then, is itself the 
Btandpoiat of the conaoioasness of tha Tme, whicli is in and foF itself, 
and is consequently the stage of Spirit, at which the speculative conte 
generally is object for consdouaneSB. Religion is not consciouaness 
this ot that truth in individaal objects, but of the absolute trnth, of trn 
as the Cniversal, the All-comprehending, ontsidc of which lies nothing 
all, Cf. pp. 4, 103, 211, Eng. tr. pp. 3. 106, 247, and eapecisUy p. 88, 
Eng. tT. p. 90. The conception of religioQ ia " that God is the absolute 
Truth, the Truth of everything, and that leligian alone is absolutely tme 
knowledge." 

s I. p. 200, Eng. tr. p. 205. " Religion is therefore a relation of the 
Bpiiit toabsulute Spirit; tbos only ia Spirit as thai which knows, also 
that which is known. This is not merely an attitude of the spirit towards 
absolute Spirit, bat absolnte Spirit itself is thatwhich is the self-relating 
clomeat, which brings itself into relation with that which we posited on 
the other side as the elomeot of difference. Thus when we ritie higher, 
religion is the Idea of [he Spirit which relales itself tn its own self— it is 
the solf-tonadouancBS of Bbsolnto Spirit. . , . Accordingly io the Idea in 
its highest form, religion is not a transaction of man, bnt is essentially the 
higbcst determination of the ebsoluM Idea itself." 

'Ibid. "Thus religion is the Bivine Spirit's knowledge of itself 
thtoogh the mediation of finite spirit." Cf. also the whole diacnssion of 
the relation of finite and infinite, p. 172 17. 

* Cf. Philoaophy of Mind, p. 172 sq.; also Phllnamatologie, p. 527 «j. 
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the rights ot the religious feeling. He 
admits that " the standpoint of feeling " is included in 
religion as truly as the "standpoint of knowledge."^ 
"Feeling is the subjective element;" that which 
belongs to the consciousness of the individual as an 
individual. So far, therefore, as God enters into the 
individuahtj of man, the place of feeling is assured.^ 
Indeed, there is a sense in which feeling is primary in 
religion. Before God can become explicit to thought, 
he must be present implicitly in consciousness. And 
to Hegel, as to Schleiermacher, the fundamental form 
of consciousness is feeling.^ In feeling are contained 
in germ all that we know later as perception (^An- 
sckauunt/') and thought (^Vbrstellwnff'). Indeed, the 
difficulty with feeling is that it is too primary. Its 
universality makes it indefinite,* It contains within 
itself the most contradictory elements, "the most 
debased as well as the highest and noblest."^ God 
Himself, when present in feeling, "has no advantage 
over the worst possible thing."® If, then, we wish to 

■ Phiiosophie der Retigwa, I. p. 55, Eng. [r. I. p. 54. 

' Ibid. Feeling is "that which belongs to me as this indiridnal, 
nnd because of which it is to mjsetf that I appeal. The standpoint of 
feeling, toa, in bo far as God gives Himself this ultimate indiFLdualisation 
of This one, of one who feels, has its place in the deTeloptnont of the 
conception of religion," etc. 

• P. 115, Eng, tr. p. 118. 

* P. 115, Eng. tr, p, 119. The propositions that we have "immediate 
knowledge of Qod," and that feeling is the place where the divine being 
is thus known " are quite correct, and are not to bo denied, but thej are 
BO trivial that it is not worth while to speak ot [hem bcre. If the srieuce 
of religion ia limited lo these BCatements, it is not worth hariog, and it ia 
not possible to aaderstand why theology exists at all." 

' P. 126, Eng.tr. p. 130. 
" Ibid. 



i 
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rise to a true determination of God, we must iind some 
more definite principle than feeling, and thia to Hegel 
can be no other than thought. 

Thia explains the prominent place given to dogma in 
the Hegelian conception of religion. Hegel more than 
once laments the current depreciation of dogmas, and 
declares that in them, if anywhere, the truth of religion 
is to be found,^ So far from being the external and 
artificial things they are often represented to be; the 
creations of chance or of fraud, gaining their authority 
from tradition, and maintaining themselves by the 
appeal to supernatural sanction,^ they are the forms 
in which the eternal truths of religion necessarily come 
to expression,^ The study of tliese forms, and the 
discovery and interpretation of the truths which they 
contain, is the highest task of philosophy.* 

But interpretation there must bo. The dogmas of 
religion are not themselves pure truth. They are pres- 
entations of truth in imaginative form (i. e. in the form 
of Vorstellungen, representative concepts),^ ideas won 

> Phitosophit da- Betigimt, I. p. 39, Eug. tr. I. p. 38. 

* On Hegel's view o£ miracles, see II, p. 323, Eng. W. III., p. 116 iq. 
While not denjiog their possihility, he declarea that " in acd iot them- 
Belree they supply a merely relative verification, or a prouf of a unhordi- 

» I. p. 42, Eng.tr. p. 41. 

< II. p. 353, Eog. tr. III. p, 148. " Philosophy has been reproached 
with xettiug itself above religion: this, however, is false as an actual 
matter of fact, for it possesses this particular content only and no other, 
thongh it presentB it iu tbe form of thought : it sets itself merely above the 
form of faitb, the content is the same in both cases." Cf. p. 355, Eng. tr. 
p. 151. 

^ On Hegel'a doctrine of tbe VorstellMng, cf. Philosophie der Religion, I. 
p. 137 sg. Eng. tr. L p. 142 aq. 
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by a generalization from finite experience, and carrying 
with them necessarily that pictorial quality which is 
the inevitable accompaniment of such generalization. 
There clings to each something of the local, the tem- 
poral, the transient; in a word, the finite, without 
which the imagination, even in its highest and noblest 
uses, is unable to conceive of reality. For, as the artist, 
with brush or pen, presents truth in the form of a pic- 
ture, so the imagination presents truth in the spiritual 
picture of an idea (^Vbrstellung). It is the work of the 
philosopher to translate the ideas of religion ( VbrsteU 
lungen) into the forms of pure thought (JSegriffe). 
When this is done, man attains absolute truth, and 
religion becomes one with philosophy.^ 

We touch here one of the most diflScult points in 
the Hegelian system, and one in which the abstract 
language which its author uses renders him most open 
to misundei.t.nding.^ To Hegel this resolution of the 
VorBtellungen into the forms of pure thought is some- 
thing very different from that process of abstraction 
by which the earlier philosophy sought to obtain a 
knowledge of the Absolute. The Absolute of Hegel is 
not abstract, but concrete; indeed, the most concrete 
of all existences.^ He has no patience with the shallow 

^ I. p. 150, Eng. tr. p. 154. "And thus it is that idea (VorsteUung) 
melts into the form of thonght, and it is this qnalit j of form which phil- 
osophic knowledge imparts to truth/' The translation of the later con- 
text is misleading, and should be corrected by reference to the original. 

^ Cf . Stirling, op. cit, p. 47. " He talks much of abstract and concrete ; 
bat after all, did the concrete ever shine into him but through the abstrac- 
tions of books ? " 

3 According to Hegel, it is the function of the philosophy of religion 
to develop this concreteness in God. Cf. I. p. 88 sq, Eng. tr. p. 90 sq. 
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deism of the Aufkldrung,^ or even with the more 
thorough-going transcendence of the earlier pre-critical 
philosophy. The woild of concrete finite experience is 
not outside of God, hut a moment in His consciousness. 
History is not undivine, but a process within the infinite 
Spirit of God, To translate VorsteUung into Begriff is 
to take an idea, won from finite experience, and false 
or inadequate when considered merely as such, and to 
put it into its true place as an element in the infinite 
and all-embracing consciousness of God. To attain 
absolute truth, we must lift ourselves above our finite 
point of view and look at the world and life as it is seen 
with God's eyes.^ But, we repeat, this is not to he 
done by abstraction from the finite, which remains a 
moment in truth to the last, but rather by setting it in 
new relations, and looking at it from a new point of 
view. This higher viewpoint it is the aim of the 
Philosophy of Religion to furnish. 

But Hegel is not content simply to construct a general 
conception of religion. He attempts to apply it in 
detail to the interpretation of the facts of the religious 
life. If history be in truth the coming to consciousness 

espedaUy p. 89, Eng. tr. p, 92. To Hogel tbe proccBg at resolving 
VorateUmiq into Brgriff" ie One of concreCioa rather than o£ abetraction. 



For, according to the Hegelian logic, the Bei^riff is itself concrete, p. 1 50, 
Bug, tr. p. I!i4. On this aspect of the Hegelian thought, cf. Stirling pp. 
64, 92, 161. 

1 PhUosophie der Religion, I. pp. 33, 154, Eng. tr. I. pp. 32, 158. 

' I. p. 198, Eng, tr. p. 204. " Now, however, that the finite and the 
EtaadpoiQt of refiecticn hare annulled themselves, wo have reached the 
Btandpoint of infinite observation, and of the speculative Notion, namelj 
the sphere in which the tme notion or conception of religion will unfold 
itself before ns." 
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of the Absolute, and if it be religion in which this 

august process culminates, then it must be possible to 
classify the historic religions according to the part 
which each has played in the realization of this ideal. 
And this is, in fact, what Hegel undertakes to do. 
In this attempt, he makes use of the three principles 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. In the religious 
experience we may distinguish three elements; the 
idea of the infinite, or the universal element; the an- 
tithesis of the finite and the infinite, or the particular 
element; and the union of the two in the higher syn- 
thesis of worship.^ This primary analysis leads to a 
second, in which the conception of religion in general 
is contrasted with the particular or definite religions, in 
which its several moments come to more or less clear 
expression, only that both alike may find their union in 
the absolute or perfect religion.^ It is in the sphere 
of the definite religions that Hegel meets the problem 
of classification. Here, as always, true to his ideal, he 
begins with an analysis of the idea into its elements, 
and then turns to history to find the verification of bis 
analysis in esperience.^ Passing over savage religion, 
in which the self-consciousness of man has not yet 
awakened,* we find on the one hand the pantheistic 
religions, in which the universal element in religion is 
emphasized to the exclusion of the individual. The 

» Philosophie der RtUgioa I. pp. 61-73, Eng. tc. pp. 60-73. This ia 
worked out more m detail !□ pp. S7-2S2, Eng. tr. pp. 89-258, 

' Pp. 73-8*, Eng. ir. pp. 73-35. 

= Pp. 255-262, Eng. tt. pp. 261-269. 

* This primitiTe stage is diacassed in pp. 263-308, Eng. tr. pp. STO- 
316. Its characteristic expression is magic. 
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chief representatives of this class are the religion of 
China, and the two Indian religions, Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. In these the individual, while distinguish- 
ing himself from God, feels himself as nothing com- 
pared with the Absolute.^ On the other hand are 
the religions of spirit, represented by Israel, Greece, 
and Rome. Here the individual comes to his rights. 
The subject feels himself lord over nature, which still 
remains, however, an alien substance, foreign in nature 
to its master. Transcendence, in one form or another, 
is a common feature of all these religions.* Midway 
between the two, we find an intermediate stage, in 
which the awaking spirit clearly recognizes its separate- 
ness from nature, but without having yet discovered 
its lordship over it. This is the place of the dualistic 
religions of Persia, of Syria, and of Egypt.^ Finally, 
the ideal of religion is realized in Christianity, which 
combines in a higher synthesis the elements of truth 
both in the rehgions of nature and of spirit. In Chris- 
tianity the spirit distinguishes itself from nature, only 
to find itself there in a different form, and to recognize 
in its unity with itself as immanent and transcendent 
at once the ultimate reality and the absolute truth.* 

1 I. pp. 308-338, Eng. tr. pp. 317-end; I. pp. 339-401, EnR. tr. IL 

5 11. pp. 1-188, Eng. tr. II. pp. 122-333. 

' I. pp. 401-456, Eng. tr. II. pp. 6S-IS2. 

* On Hegel's classification of religions, cf. Piinjer, op. dt, 11. p. 241 (7. ; 
Sterrett, p. 233 (7. The classification of Weber (Uiat. of Phil, p. 529 <g.) 
does not corraapond with that givao in the Philasophie der Religion, nor 
have I been able to find its source. Weber makes Hegel contrast the 
pantheistic religions of the East, together with MoBaism, as religiona of 
the infinite, with the religion of Greece, in which the finite comes to its 
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Whatever may be thought of the positive merits of 
this classification, one cannot deny that it stands for a 
great idea. Hegel's book is tho first comprehensive 
treatment of comparative religion. In place of the 
vague generalizations which had hitherto served to 
cloak men's ignorance as to detail, we have an elaborate 
discussion, based upon the widest reading and research, 
and gathering up, in a form convenient for use, all 
the available knowledge of the time. With all recog- 
nition of the errors of fact, due to the artificial and 
a priori character of the construction, it remains true 
that Hegel's classification of the religions is an epoch- 
making achievement. Even those who criticize him 
most severely themselves stand upon his shoulders.^ 



:r in the Ph&nomaiologie, 
'e ahonld have the follaw- 



rightE. This ia cot the division followed eithi 
the Encydopadit, ut the Fhilosopkie iler Religion, 
If we arrange the religiona in tabolar form n 
iog division : — 

L Natocal religion, 

1. Immediate sensnooH leligion (saToge religion). 

2. i'antheistic religiooa. 

a. The religion at China, or of Measure. 

b. The religion of India, or of Imagination (BrahmuiiBm). 

c. Buddliism, or the Religion of Being-in-itself. 

3. Transition from Nature to Spirit (Dnalism). 

a. Facseeism or the religion of Light and Darkaesa. 

b. The Syrian religion, or the religion of Pain. 

c. The Egyptian religion, or the religion of Mjaterf. 
n. Spiritual religian. 

1. The religion of Israel, or of Sublimity. 

2. The religion of Greece, or of Beauty. 

3. The religion of Kome, or of Utility. 
in. The Absolute or EeTealed Religion, Christjanitj. 

i De la Sanssaye, quoted by Wenloy, Conlempomn/ Thtdryy and 
Tlitum,f IS. " The fundamental prindples of Kant's and Sdileiermai^her'B 
ByftemB sQpplied some foondatioii atunos on which to erect a philosophy 
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But our present concern is not so much with Hegel's 
view of religion in general, as with hia conception of 
Christianity. It is time to consider this somewhat more 
in detail. 



3. SegeVa Conception of Chriitianity. 

Hegel's conception of Christianity is most fully set 
forth in the latter part of his Philosophy of Religion. ^ 
Here he develops in detail the view of the absolute 
religion which he had already outlined in his Encyclo- 
pEedia.^ True to his method, he begins with a specula- 
tive construction, which he then proceeds to verify by 
comparison with the historic facts. 

In the absolute religion we should expect to find the 
summing up of the entire process of the preceding reli- 
gious history; the unity, in a single conception, of the 
several moments which hitherto have existed only in 
their separatenesB.^ God must be known, not only in 
Himself, as the universal principle, complete in Himself 
and to Himself sufficient; not only as the creator and 
revealer, the principle of differentiation and of fi'ee self- 

of religion. But we muat recogDize Hegel as its true tonnder, because he 
firat carried out the vaet idea of realizing, aa a whole, the TorionB moilea 
of stndjiDg religion (metaphyBical, psychological, and historical), and 
made us see the harmony between the idea and the realization of religion. 
No one approaches him in this re»pecC, " See also Sterrett, p. 233 ; 
Piicjer, XL p. 241. 

1 Vol. II. p. 192 aq.. Enj;. tr. Vol. II. p. 327 sq. ; Vol. III. With thia 
■hould be compared the diecuEsian of Christianity in the Philosophie der 
Geschichli. 

' Philosophy of Mind, p. 175 sq. Cf. also the PhSaomenologie, p. 561 sq. 

* Philoiophie der Stligim, I. p. 76 sq., Eng. tr., p. 76 ij. : " The essen- 
tial moments," etc 
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assertion, contrasting Himself with the world and mani- 
festing His will upon it; but as the unity of the two, 
at once immanent and transcendent, at once infinite and 
finite. This is what we find in historic Christianity. 
In the doctrine of the Trinity we have the union in a 
higher synthesis of all the moments which the previous 
historical process has given us in their isolation. God 
is revealed as the Father, the ultimate principle of the 
Godhead, existing in and for Himself from all eternity; 
He is revealed as the Son, the principle of difference in 
the Godhead, separating Himself from the Father in 
creation only to return again in the higher synthesis of 
redemption; He is revealed finally as the Holy Spirit, 
through whom Father and Son recognize Their unity, 
and God comes to His full self-consciousness as Spirit.^ 

Such is Christianity, the absolute religion, in which 
the eternal dialectic which is immanent in the Being of 
God works itself out to full expression in history. 
Here at last we have clearly set forth the meaning of 
the entire process through which, from the beginning 
of time, the whole creation, with groanings unutterable, 
has been bhndly laboring. This is what men mean 
when they call Christianity the revealed religion.^ Not 

I On Begel'a view of Christianity, aee Piiojer, II p. S45 tq.; Sterrett, 
p. 268 sq. ; Stirling, pp. 100 sq. ; 17G 9g. ; 721 sq. 

* Fhiiosophte der Religion, 11. p. 192 aq. Eng. tr. 11. p. 328 sq. By call- 
ing Christianity a revealed religion, Hegel means two things : 1, That ia 
Christianity God is no longer an estemal object, bnt is known as Himself 
coming to consciousness in the finite ego ; S, That thia knowledge is com- 
municated to man by God Httnadf, which conatitntes Christianity in the 
narrower sense a revealed or positive religion. These two ideas are en- 
pressed by the two German words "oHenbar" and " geotfenbart," which 
we intty perhaps render by the turma " manifest" and "revaaled." Cf. 
PUnjer, 11. p. 245. 
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as though we would assert that the other reHgions are 
false, and Christianity alone true, but that Christianity 
alone sees the elements of truth in their relation and 
proportion, looks out over the world process with a 
clear perception of its meaning, beholds things in their 
eternal reality, even as they appear to the eye of God. 

We need not follow Hegel through all the intricacies 
of his dialectic construction. The speculative discussion 
of the Philosophy of Religion should be supplemented 
by the more concrete treatment of the Philosophy of 
History.^ The latter sets Christianity in its environ- 
ment, as a fact of experience, to be described as well as 
explained. To Hegel, as truly as to Sehleiermacher, 
Christianity centres in Jesua Christ. But in the his- 
tory, as in the philosophy, it is not ao much the person 
of Jesus which interests him, as the doctrine of His 
person. In the Christian dogma of the incarnation we 
have the perfect union of the divine and the human; 
the revelation of the infinite in the form of the linite. 
This, as we have seen, is the ultimate truth which 
underlies all life ; the supreme insight, to give expression 
to which all the earlier religions were striving. Pos- 
sessing this, Christianity justifies its claim to be the 
perfect religion. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think that Hegel has 
no interest in the historical aspect of Christianity as 
such. He has no sympathy with the view which sees 
in Christianity simply an eternal truth, of which history 
is but the more or less perfect symbolical expression. 

1 Vorletufigen iiier die Pkitosophie der Gtsdiichte, 2d od., ed. Karl Ilegel, 
Berlin, 1840, p. 3BT iq,, Eug. ti. by Sibree, p. 3S0 sq. 
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Christianity la fact as well as idea, or rather it ia idea 
which has realized itself in fact. The unity between 
God and man which " exists in the first place simply 
for the thinking speculative consciousness " must also 
"exist for the sensuous representative consciousness. 
It must become an object in the world. It must appear, 
and that in the sensuous form appropriate to spirit, 
which is the human. "^ This ia what has actually hap- 
pened in Christianity. " Christ has appeared ; a Man 
who ia God ; God who ia Man, and thereby peace and 
reconciliation have accrued to the world." ^ If thia be 
not true, Hegel is of all philosophers the most miserable. 
Christianity, then, is the supreme fact, as well as the 
ultimate truth; but this is a very difierent thing from 
saying that all that has come down to ua under the 
name of Christianity is true. The great reality in 
which religion centres, while given once for all, is only 
gradually apprehended by man; and the process of this 
apprehension is attended with many dangers and mia- 
takes. The reconciliation which God has wrought in 
Christ needs to become the common property of Chris- 
tians, and thia is possible only through the same dia- 
lectical process with which we have already been made 
familiar. This accounts for Hegel's great interest in 
the history of dogma. For it is this history, with ita 
successive thesis and antithesis, excluding heresies on 
the right hand and on the left, shrinking from no con- 
clusions to which its dialectic seems to lead, however 
apparently contradictory they may appear ; it is thia 
history, we repeat, in which the absolute truth, already 
1 Op. cit. p. 394, Eng. tr. p. 336. ' Rid. 
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implicitly given in Christ, is little by little made explicit 
to the Christian consciousness.^ Dogma of dogmas is 
the Trinity, to Hegel the articulus stantis aut cadentis 
ecclesiae. For it is the Trinity in which the entire 
dialectic of revelation is gathered to a head.* Here we 
have — to he sure still in the form of VorsteUunff^ and so 
needing the translation which philosophy alone can give 
— the quintessence of truth, the supreme insight, in 
which religion and philosophy are one. To grasp tliis 
in its completeness, and to state it in the terms of pure 
thought which no fires of criticism can dissolve is to 
establish beyond per ad venture the absoluteness of 
Christianity. 

If we compare the definition of Hegel with that of 
Schleiermacher wo find many points of resemblance. 
To both Christianity centres in the historic Christ, the 
unique mediator between God and man; the one 
through whom that reconciliation is made possible of 
which all future history is the successive appropriation. 
Both have a keen sense for the varieties in the historic 
religions. To both the Trinity, with its reconciliation 
of preceding differences, is the distinctive Christian 
dogma. ^ But side by side with these superficial resem- 

' The application of this dialectic method !□ detail to the treatment of 
the hiaCory of doctrine was, as is well known, the work of B&uc and his 
anhoot. 

^ Pkiloaophie der Religion, I. p. *0, Eng. tc. L p. 39 ; II. p. 226 sg. Eng. 
tt. III. p. 9 sg. See espcciallj II. p. 227, Eng. tr. III. p. 11 : " This eter- 
nal idea, accordingly, finds enpreasion in the Christian religion under the 
name of the Holy Trinity, and this is God Himaelf, the eternal TriuneGod.'' 
Cf. also Stirling, p. 722. 

" Compare Hegel's construction of Christianity in the third TOlume of 
his Pliilosophie der Religion, with Che trinitaciui Structure of Schleier. 
roocljer'a GlaabtRslekre. 
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blances, we note differences of far-reaching i] 
Far more signiflcant than the contrast between the 
elements of feeling and of thought, in which the char- 
acteristic distinction between the two systems is often 
found, is the fundamental difference of viewpoint. 
Sehleiermacher, for all his insistence upon the infinity 
of religion, approaches the problem from the point of 
view of the finite. If he affirms the absoluteness of 
religion, it is because he finds the Absolute given in 
the religious experience, as a matter of fact. But it 
never occurs to him to abandon his dependent position 
as finite, and to transport himself in thought into the 
Being of God, To Hegel, on the other hand, the sub- 
jective dialectic of thought is the revelation of objective 
realities. What takes place on a small scale, in my 
human experience, must reproduce itself on a large 
scale within the consciousness of God. And theology, 
like philosophy, seeking ultimate realities, must lift 
itself above the finite and see things with the eyes of 
God. To understand any historical phenomenon, 
therefore, we must look at it, as it were, from above, 
and find in it simply the verification in fact of that 
which we have already been able to construct a priori 
through the dialectic of thought. Christianity itself is 
simply the expression in time of a truth already clearly 
apprehended by the philosopher apart from all history. 
Here we have the deductive method carried to ita 
farthest extreme. Not Thomas Aquinas himself is 
bolder in his ontology, 

The a priori and deductive character of Hegel's 
thought accounts for the historical errors into which 
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lie often falls. The man who starts with a complete 
construction of reality before he approaches the facts 
will bo more than human if he does not sometimes 
stretch the facts to meet the necessities of his construc- 
tion. Hegel, philosopher though he was, was hut 
human, and the criticisms which have been brought 
against his system by historians and students of com- 
parative religion are but too well justified in fact. But 
there is another side to the matter, which in justice to 
our philosopher we must not overlook. No one will 
long have patience to stndy a subject of the meaning- 
lessness of which he is convinced. In inspiring men 
with a belief in the rationality of history, Hegel not 
only revived an interest in history as a study which 
before him did not exist, but became the father of a 
method to which, in spite of all exaggerations, we owe 
some of the most fruitful results of modem times. 
This is especially true in connection with the study of 
Christianity. 

4. The Disciples of Eegel.^ 

In spite of the lai^e place given to the subject in his 

writings, the definition of Christianity is to Hegel only 

' On Che earlier d[sdpleii of Hegel, Daab, Roseukranz, Marheinecke, 
GoBchel, Erdmann, Hasse, Sclialler, etc cf. Lichlenlierger, Hislotre des 
id^s religiaises en Alieraagnt depais le X.VIII'" Siicle j'tisqu'a not jours, 
Paris, I88S, VoL II. p. 315 sg,, where the literature nrn-j be foimii io fall ; 
also Piinjet, op. at. U. p. 25T aq. On Daab cf. D. F. Stranss, Character- 
istiken and Kritiktit, l.tipz,ig, 1839 ("Schleierinacher usd Daub, ia ihrer 
Bedeatunif fiir die Theologie unsrer Zeit"). For the Hegelian criticism 
of Schleiermacher, cf. the works of Roaenkraoz, Seballei, and Gass, 
already referred to. 

The most ioSueatiiil of Hegel's diiciples was F. C. Baor [Die christliche 
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an incident in a larger scheme. As has already been 
BufEciendy shown, the philosophical interest is control- 
ling with him, rather than the religious.^ Christianity 
is primarily truth, not power, and truth which does not 

ffjioii*, Tubingen, 1835. Cf. also his Kirckm-jesehichie, and his varioQfl 
monographs on the history of Christian doctrine). Loss conservativa 
tendencies are represBntcd b; Stranss {Chnitliche Gtat^nalehre, S vols. 
Tilbingcn, 1840; Der alle vad derneue &[au&«, 4th ed., Leipzig, 1673. On 
Stranss, cf. Uanarath, David Fr. Strauss and die Theoloyie teiner Zeil, 
2 TOlfl. Haidelberg, lH"e ; Eck, David Friedrich Strauss, Stnttgart, 1899 ; 
Fairbairn, Plact of Christ in Modern rAp-Jw/j, New York, 1 893, p. 2305?.); 
and Fenerbach {Das Westn des Chritteniiiums, 3d ed. I^ipzig, 1849; Eng. 
tr. by Marian Evans, from tlie second German cd., Sd ed. Boskin, 1881). 

Later theloglans usnallj classed as Hegelian are : Biedermann : ( Christ- 
tiche Dogmatik, 2 vols. Berlin, 1S84 sq.) and Pfleiderer (ReligiaasphUoio- 
phii. Isted. ISTS, 3ded. IBSG ; Gi^ord Lectures /orl89i on the PhUasopki/ 
and Deseloprntiit ef Relii/ion; Gnindriss der christUchen Glaabens- uad 
SilUnltkre, 4th ed. Beriin, 1888 ; Endation and TheUogy, London, 1900, 
especially p. 80 «j. on " The Essence of Christianilj"). 

The chief representatives of Hegelianism in Great Britain are Che 
brothers Caicd. Cf. John Caird, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion, New York, 18S0 ; The Fundamental Ideas of ChrisfianUy, Gii- 
ford LectnrEs, 2 vols, Glasgow, 1899; Edward Caird. The EvolMimt of 
Religioa, Giffard Lectures for 1890, 1891, New York, 1893, 2 vols. See 
also the works of Thomas Hill Green ; and among Americans, Sterrett, 
Sludifs in Hegel's Philosophy of Religioa, New York, 1890, and the writ- 
ings of W. T. Harris, already ceterred to. 

' This appears most clearly in the closing paragrapbsof his Philosophit 
der Religion, II. p. 355, Eng. tr. III. p. 131. " For us philosophical knowl- 
E^dge has harmonized this discord, and the aim of these lectnres has been 
to reconcile reason and religion, to show how we know this tatter to be in 
all its msnifold forms necessary, and to rediscover in revealed religion the 
truth and the Idea. 

" But this reconciliation is itself merely a partial one vritbont outivard 
■miTersality. Philosophy focms !n this connection a saDCtuory apart, and 
those who serve in it constitute an isolated order of priests, who mnat not 
mix with the world, and whose work is to protect the possession of Truth. 
How the actual present-day world is to End its way out of this state of dis- 
ruption, and what form it is to take, are qaestions which must be left to 
itself to settle, and to deal with them is not the immediate practical 
business and concern of philosophy." 
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differ in substance from that which is the aubject of 
philosophy in general. But the new impulse thus 
received soon made itself felt in distinctly theological 
circles. Christian doctrine came to he studied with new 
enthusiasm in the light of the evolutionary principle. 
Baur and his school began to construct the history of 
Christianity according to the threefold principle of 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Judaism, Paulinism, 
and the reconciliation of both in the theology of John; 
Greek Catholicism, Roman Catholicism, and the over- 
coming of the antithesis in the higher religious insight 
of Protestantism: such thoughts as those became 
familiar ones in Christian circles. The problem of the 
definition of Christianity, first revived by Schlcier- 
macher, was taken up again, in the light of the new 
ideas, and a circle of definitions was constructed, which, 
in spite of all differences in detail, may still be classed 
together as Hegehan. 

Two distinct tendencies of theological thought take 
their departure from Hegel. The first magnifies the 
abstract or a priori element in his teaching, tends to 
identify religion and philosophy, and, with the identifi- 
cation, becomes more and more critical of the distinc- 
tive features which have characterized Christianity as 
& historic religion. The other approaches more and 
more closely to the positions of the traditional Christian 
theology, sees in historic Christianity the result of a 
special divine revelation, and seeks through the prin- 
ciples of the Hegelian philosophy a rational defence of 
its distinctive doctrines. 

The early Hegelians were as a rule conservative in 
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their theological views. Like their master, they Baw 
in the new philosophy the means of demonstrating the 
rationality of Christianity, and gave themselves to the 
task of showing this in detail with an industry and 
devotion beyond praise. Side by side with the more 
distinctly historical students, whose connection with 
the Tubingen movement has preserved their memory 
while that of their less fortunate colleagues is for- 
gotten,^ there was a group of theologians, men like 
Daub, Marheinecke and others, whose names are less 
familiar, who saw in Christianity "the absolute syn- 
thesis of the finite and the infinite,"' and in the 
incarnation the central reahty of Christianity. To 
Marheinecke, for example, "the historic Christ is the 
realization of the divine ideal in a human individuality. 
In Him God knows Himself man, and man knows him- 
self God; in Him the contradiction between the human 
and the divine, the ego and the Absolute no longer 
exists. Christ has not merely reconciled humanity with 
God, but He is Himself the reconciUation in His own 
person and in His life. ... In His person humanity 
arrives at the knowledge of its divinity, "^ Truly it 
would seem as if Christian faith could ask no more. 
But the conservative elements in the Hegelian system 
were matched by others more radical. The dialectic, 
which its author had used for the defence of Chi'istian 
dogma, proved equally efEective for its destruction. 
The historical criticism, which Baur employed in good 
faith for the recovery of what he deemed to be essential 

' E. g. 2eUer, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Voltmar, Holaten, ato. 
' Liohtoaberger, op. cit. II. p, 337. ° Ibid. 
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Christianity,^ had its counterpart in the "Leben Jesu " 
of Strauss,^ in which the union between idea and history 
so essential to the Hegelian system in its purity is 
dissolved. What the " Leben Jesu " is to the central 
dogma of the incarnation, that the " Glaubenslehre " of 
Strauss ia to the Christian system as a whole.^ Here 
we find a criticism of the Hegelian theology which for 
I and insight has not often been surpassed, 
la, so far from being essential truth in pictorial 
form, is only the naive language of the uninitiated man, 
certain to be dissolved into its elements through the 
same historical process which created it.* Still more 
negative ia the outcome of his last book, " Der alte und 
der nene Glaube."^ Contrasting the modem view of 
the world with that of the older faith, Strauss raises 
the question whether any sense remains in which it is 
still possible for a modern man to call himself a Chris- 
tian, only to answer it flatly in the negative.^ 

' On the constcQCtire aspect of Banr'a work, cf. Nash, Hatary of ike 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament, New York, 1900, p. 128 sq. p. 156. 
See also the article on Baar in Herzog, Real-Bneyklopadie ', and litemtuta 
there cited. 

^ The Lehen Jesu appeared in 1835. Twenty-nine years later (1864) 
Stransa pnbliahed his secotid Lehen Jesufilr dat deatsche Volk bearbeilet." 

• Die dirisllichs Glaabenalehre in ihrer geschichtlichen Eniwicklang und im 
Kampfe mit der madernen Wissenachaft," 2 yoIb. Tubingen, 1840. 

' Cf. especially I. p. 68 sq. ; " Aufgabe dor Dogmatik in nuflerer Zeit." 
In this section bo eipreascs anpremo contempt for all attempts to mediate 
between orthodoxy and scientific theology, and declares thai a truly liis- 
toric&l study of dogma mea.ns its dissolntiou. Cf. p. 71 : " Die wahre 
Kritik dea Dogmas iac seine Geschichte." 

» Der alte and der neue Glaubf, Ein Betenntniss, Leipzig, 1872. 

■ P. 90 : " Also meine Ueheriengung ist : wenn wir nicht Ausfliichte 
BQchen wolleD, wenn wir nicht dreheu and deateln wollea, wenn wir nicht 
Ja Ja nnd Nein Nein bleiben lasaen wollen, kurz wenn wir aU ehrlicho 
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The clearest expression of the destructive tendency 
of the Hegelian movement is given in Ludwig Feuer- 
bach's "Essence of ChnstiaDity."^ He utterly re- 
nounces the absolute Mind of Hegel,^ and takes his 
stand squarely within the experiences of the finite- 
Dialectic there is still, but its significance is purely 
subjective. Religion is " the disuniting of man from 
himself; " the contemplation by man, under the form 
of God, of what is really "only his own latent nature."^ 
There can be no theology distinct from psychology and 
anthropology.* To discover the essence of Christianity, 
therefore, we must learn what are the human desires 
and feelings of which the historic dogmas are the ex- 
pression. But this discovery is also their dissolution.^ 

aufrichtige MeuEchen sprcchen, bo miiasen wir bekenaeu: wir Bind keine 
ChrisWa mehr." Even the question whether we still have a religion leada 
to donbtfu] resnItB. It all depends on what yon mean by religion |p. 143). 

1 Dai Wesen des Chnslentham. Leipzig, lS+9, in hja Sdmrtdtiehe 
Werhe, Vol. VII. English tt. from the Sd Germ. ed. by Marian EranB, 
1855. Wb qnoie from the second American ed, of ISSl. 

5 Preface, p. ii [VII. p. 12]. 

a P. 33 [VII. p. 65]. Cf. p, 29 [VH p. 61]. "Man— this is the 
inyatery of religion — projects his being into objectivity, and then again 
makeg himself an object tu this projected image of himself thoa converted 
into a subject." P. 181. " As God is nothing else than the nature of 
man purified from that which to the human individual appears, whether 
in feeling or thought, a limitation, an evil," etc Preface, p. x [VU. 
p. 13]. "It ia not I, hut religion, that worships man." 

• P. 230 [VII. p. 311.] "Only when we abandon a philosophy of reli- 
gion, or a theology, which is distinct from p-sychology and anthropology, 
and recognize anthropology as itself theology, do we attain to a tme, 
ielf-aatisfying identity of the divine and human being, the identity of ths 
humui being with itself." 

* a. p. 339 [VIL p. 437]. " The reduction of the extrahnman, super- 
natural, and antirational nature of God to the na.tnral, immanent, iuborn 
nature of man, is therefore the liberation of ProtcBtantism, of Christianity 
in general, from its fundamental contradiction." 
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For in founding love (aa does Christianity) upon a 
"special historical phenomenon," we contradict the 
nature of love "which endures no limits." ^ This un- 
christian limitation it is necessary for us to outgrow. 
The true Christian is the man who has turned his hack 
upon historic Christianity.^ 

Much more positive is the result reached by the last 
great representative of the Hegelian theology. In Bie- 
dermann's "Dogmatik,"^ we find the same distinction 
between VorBtellung and Begriff with which we have 
already been made familiar. But the translation of the 
pictorial representations of Christian dogma into the 
forms of pure thought, however negative its results 
may seem to be at the time, has as its final end a firmer 

' p. 368 [Vn. p. 358]. 

^ P. 269 [YII. p. 360]. " He tharefoTe who loves man foi the sales of 
man, who lises to the love of the species, to naiveraal love, adequate to 
the nature of the species, he is a Cbriatian, is Christ himself. He does 
what Christ did, what made Christ Christ. Thus, where there arises tlie 
conscionsnesa of the species aa a species, the idea of JininaQity as a whole, 
Christ disappears, withont however his true nature disappearing ; for he 
was the substitute for the consciousness of the species, the imago nnder 
which it WHS made present to the people, and became the law of the popn- 

Feuerbach has a very clear appreciation of the fact that Christianity 
as a historic religion centres in Christ. Cf. p. 150 [VII. p. 209] : "Christ, 
therefore, is the distinction of Christianity from heathenism"; p. 148 
[Vn. p. 307] : " Christ alone is the personal God ; he is the real God ot 
Christians, a truth which cannot be too often repeated. In Him alone is 
concentrated the Christian religion, the essence of religion in general." 
In yielding its place to the new religion of humanity, which Feuerhach 
advocates, Christianity is but submitting to the law of which its own 
criticism of Judaism is the most notable example. For " in relation to the 
Israelite, the Christian is an esprit fart, a, free-thinker. Tlius do things 
change. What yesterday was still religion is no longer sach to-day ; and 
what to-day is atheism, to-morrow will he religion," p. 32 [VII. p. 64]. 

* Christliehe Dagmatik, 2d ed., 16S4, 1885, 2 vols. 
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grasp on objective reality. In religion we come to 
know God as He really is. Limited though he be as 
creature,^ aa spirit, man is capable of union with God.' 
This union comes to pass through religion, which is at 
once the self-revelation of the infinite Spirit to the 
finite, and at the same time the progressive self-realiza- 
tion of the Absolute in the world.^ In the perfect har- 
mony of the finite spiritual life with that of God, the 
absolute Spirit, the ideal of humanity is realized.* 
This end is actually attained in Christianity, in which 
the ideal of divine eonship, revealed in Jesus Christ,^ 
presents itself as " the perfect union of the divine and 
the human in the unity of a personal spiritual life."^ 
It is true that in its historic statements, in the doctrines 
of the incarnation and of the person of Christ, the true 

1 % 743, n. p. 5G3. 

' § 751, II. p. 566. 

' § 718, II. p. 547. "Der Geist ist actus pans; der absolnte Geiat ist 
der oclvs paras, durch dco dsr gesaimmte Weltprocess ist. Dieser aeliu 
purus des abaoluten GeiHtea bab drei nicht getrennte, aber wsBentlich 
nnterBchEidbare und dorara fiir unser toq der Welt ausgebendea Bewusst- 
gein ala verachiedene Stufen eracheinende Momeule: 1, das Setzen der 
Welt als Naturprocess annser Gott ; a, die Selhstoffenbarung od den 
eudlichea Geiat in der Welt, and 3. die SelbstTerwirklicbuag absolutea 
Seins im endlicben Geist anf dem Boden der Welt." 

* S 755, 11 p. 567. " Dbb Ziel des Menschen, die ZweckerfiillUDg seiner 
ereatiiilichen Gottebenbildlichkeit, ist das wie formal so real wirkliche 
Geist^ein des Ich, dis selbstbewusste und aetbEtgewoIlte siibjectiTe Ceber' 
einstimmnng des aclut purus seises endlicben Geisteslebens mit dem abao- 
Inten Geiat, die als Liebeeinbeit mit Gott tmmittelbare Wirldlchkeit ia 

' § 789. n. p. 580. "Das in der religidaen PecaSnlicbkeit Jesn Christi 
als tmmittelbare religiose. Thataache der GoCteskindschaft gestellte 
Problem dec Gottmenschheit." 

• S '3^' ^^* P' 583' "Die reale Einigang des gottliclien nnd des 
menschlichen Weaens zur wirklicbenEiolieitperaunlichen Geistealebeus." 
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! of this principle is obscured.^ Theology, 
failing to distinguish between principle and person, has 
affirmed of Jesus the man what is true only of His 
Gospel, with the result that it has become involved in 
a maze of contradictions from which it must be the first 
business of a Christian philosophy to deliver it. But 
this does not mean that the person of Christ is unessen- 
tial in Christianity. On the contrary, it is in the person 
of its founder that the principle has first received its 
clear expression.^ In Christ there is really a perfect 
union of the infinite with the finite, and the filial spirit 
which He Himself uniquely embodied He is the means 
of creating in others.^ Thus the relation between His 
person and His work which history discloses is grounded 
in permanent considerations.* He is indeed, as His 
disciples have rightly called Him, both Master and 
Saviour,^ and the absolute religion, in which all pre- 

* 5 790, II. p. 580. " Ala der GrandwiderBpruch, an dem jede Loanng 
des chriBtologiscben Problems scheiCera muasCe, hat aicli nus die in der 
historischen Genesis and Eutwicklnng des Dogmas natiirlicli gegebene Dod 
bedingte IdentificatioD des christlichen Prmcipa mit der Person Jesu 
Cbristi, aeiner hiatorisch-primitiven VeTwiikllchung, heranagestellt." 

^ S 795, II. p. 583. " Dieaea christliclia Princip — daa ala aoliihea erat 
in der religiiiaen Pecaiinliclikeit Jean und im Glanben an dieae thaUacblich 
in die Menachbeitfgeachichte eingetreten ist," 

' § 815, n. p. 593. " Diese Thataarbe (i. e. the fact that Jeans" pereonid 
(eligions life is the flrat salf-realizaticm of the Christian principle ' zu einer 
weltgeachichtlichen FerBiinlichkeit ') ist der Qnellpnnkt der Wir^amkeit 
dises Prineips in dec Geschichte." 

* Ibid, p, 592. " Das VerhSltniss der historichen Person Jean znr 
Wirksamkeit dea mit ihm in die Geschichte eingetretenen nnd von ihm 
geschichtlich anagehenden christlichen Principe, und damit die Bcdoutnng 
Jeea fur das geaammte Christentham, ist keia aiisaerlichea nnd accid«iit- 
elles, aondem eio inacrlichea ai 

* S 816, n. p. 593, 
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ceding and leas perfect forms culminate, is rightly called 
by His name.' 

5. Other Speculative Dejlnitioni.^ 
Our view of the Hegelian movement would be in- 
complete if it did not include some reference to the new 
impulse given by the philosophy of Hegel to men who 
cannot themselves be classed as belonging to his school. 

1 Among living tlieologianB, PflEiderer is oftaQ classed with Bieder- 
mann as a Hegeliau (so by Piinjer, II, p. 297 — an opinion baeod upon 
the (JTBt edition of ihofle/ijiwispSi/oSdpAie, 1878). It is doubtful, however, 
whether this position can be maintained. Ffieiderer himself distinctlj 
rejects the absolute idealism of Hegel, and confines the task □{ the philo- 
Bophj' of religion to a gradual approach to truth (RdigionspkilosopMc, Sd 
ed. II. p. G43 sq.). Not only is hia definition of religion more comprehen- 
sive than that of Hegel iGtaubenslehre, p. IS), but his conception o! Chris- 
tianity is far leas abstract and a priori. He defines it {Glaubftalehre, 
p. 35) as " die monotbeistiche Erlosnngareligion, nelche ibre Wurzeln ia 
der Beligion der hebraischen Fropbeten und ihreo gpscbichtltcben 
Urapmng in der rcligioaen Feraonlichkeit Jean TOn Naaarelli hat." 
More specially "Das Wesen des Christentnma besteht in dem dnrch 
Jesus in dec Menscbheit gen-eckten Geist der Gotteskindschaft oder der 
kindliehec Gottesliebe und der bciiderlicheu Monschealiebe " (p. 36). 
Cf. also his Essay on the Essence of Christianity (in Evolution and Theol- 
ogg,p.60sg.). 

' Among the many theologians of other schools more or less influeuced 
by the idealistic movement wbich culminated in Hegel may be m 

Weisae, Philot<iphiar:ke Dogmalik, 3 vols. Leipzig, IS55; Kothe, Theola- 
gitche Ethik, 5 vols. Wittenberg, 1 867 tq. ; Dorner, Si/item der chritt- 
iichen Glavhemlekre, ISfiJ-ieSI, 2d ed. 2 vols. Berlin, 1896, Bng. tr. by Cavo 
and Banks, i vols. Edinburgh, 1880-1882 ; Martensen, Chrfaitickt Dog- 
malik, 3d ed. Leipzig, 1SS6, Eng. tr. by Ucwick, Edinburgh. 1886; 
Lange, PhUoaopMsokt Dogmatik, Heidelberg, 1849, 3 vols,; Hofmann, 
Der Schrljibewa'a, 2(i ed. Niirdlingen, 2 vols. ; Frank, SgUem der 
dirittlischen Geweitsheit, 2d ed., ! vols., 1834; System der chriaiichai 
Wakrheit, 2d ed., 2 vols., 1885. Cf. also his general estimate of the newer 
speculative theology in his Geschickle and Kritik der ntaeren T^Mlagie^ 
Erlangen, 1898, cbnp. iii. pp. 162-196. 
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In the Becond and third quarters of the century we find 
a number of theologians who, while differing in other 
respects, are alike in this, that they all approach the 
atudy of Christianity from the speculative point of 
view. Not all apprehend our problem with equal elear- 
nesa, nor are the philosophical premises from which they 
take their departure the same. Some, like Wcisse and 
Rothe, are more closely allied in spirit to Sehelling than 
to Hegel. ^ Others are eclectic, drawing their mate- 
rials, philosophical and theological, from many sources.' 
Still others, standing well within the ranks of ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy, draw from the areenal of the Hegeiian 
dialectic weapons with which to defend the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.^ To follow all these 
different lines would carry us too far afield. It will he 
sufEeient to select a single representative, by whose 
example we may illustrate the nature of the influence 
to which we refer. 

In Domer's " Glaubenslehre " we have an excellent 
example of the application of the dialectic method to 
the problem of the definition of Christianity. Domer 
is usually classed as an eclectic, and it is true that he 
unites in himself elements drawn from very different 
theological schools. But the way in which he sets up 
a general definition of religion, and then derives his 

' Piinjer, 11. p. 161. On Rothe, cf. also Holtzmana, R. Eothe$ 
speculatives System, Freihnrg, 1S99. More deatmctive teudencieB aie 
represenCed in the writings of ScliopenhuueT (cf. Piinjer, II. p. 124) .ind 
Hartmajia (cf. eapeciiillir his Selbslerselzung da Christeathums und die 
Religion der Zuhinft, and his Die Kritit dei Chriiltathumi in der modemea 
Theologie, 1880; also Piinjer, 11. p. 1S9(;.). 

' E,g, Domer, Marteneeii, Lange. 

» E. g. Frank. 
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conceptioQ of Christianity as the absolute religion by 
analyzing this general idea into two antithetic elements 
of which Christianity is the higher synthesis, is truly 
Hegelian. To Dorner religion is the vital mutual rela- 
tion of man to God and of God to man.' On God's 
side, it involves the self-revelation of His majesty and 
might as well as of His will ,■ on man's the conscioiasness 
of Ms absolute dependence upon God and submission 
to His will. As on God's side the relationship consists 
in the impartation of God to man, so on man's it consists 
in a growing experience of the divine life in knowledge, 
freedom, and happiness. There are two great types of 
religion, the ethnic and the Jewish. The weakness of 
the former in all its forms is the failure to distinguish 
clearly between God and the world j^ of the latter the 
tendency to hold the two too far apart.^ Yet the relig- 
ion of Israel, through prophecy and inspiration, con- 
tains anticipations of the truth, which heathenism lacks.* 
In Christianity, the less perfect ideals of earlier ages 
are transcended, and the antithesis between the two 
types finally overcome. "It is the higher unity and 
therefore the completion and end of both Judaism and 
heathenism alike. This is true because of what is at 
once its central idea and its fundamental fact, namely 
the absolute incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, and 
the resulting work of the Holy Ghost in the upbuilding 

' Gla-.ibenslehre, 2d ed. I. p. 551, J 47, Eng. tr. II. p. 111. "Die 
Beligion ist lebendige gegaaseltige Bezogeoheit GoCtes anf den Menschen 
und des Menscheu anf Gott," 

' § 66, L p. ESS, Eng. tc. 11. p. 349. 

' § 67, I. p. 696, Eng. tr. II. p. 259. 

* 5 68, 1, p. 702, Eng. tr. 11. p. 264. 
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of the kingdom of God."^ In making Christianity 
centre in the ineamation Dorner is in agreement with 
many theologians both in Germany and across the sea.^ 

1 S70, I. p. TIS, Eng. tr. II. p. 2S0. "Das Christentlmm iat die 
licihere EinheiC und dadurch daa Eude von HeideDClmm and Jndeathuni 
dOTCh seine Grundidee nnd Gnmdthatsache, die absolntc Menachwerdung 
GoBea in Jeans Chciatua and das vom Gottmonachen ausgehenda Werk 
lies Heiligen Geistea zur Verwirkliehung dea Reichea Gottes." 

* E. g. Lange, Martensen, Frank, Hofmann, Gore, and in America, H. 
B. Smith, and moat tei^ntlj George Gordon. 

Lange's definition of Cbristianit; is found in § 66 of his Phtlosophische 
Dogmatik (I. p. 463). "I>ei Gottmensch in seiner VoUendoug, odar io 
dem ewigen AbscMnss aeiner Lebensentwicklnug ist nns als die voUen- 
daCe Macht, der Menschheit das gottmenschliche Leben mitzutheilen, 
erschienen, darum als das Christeuthnm selber in personlicher Geatalt." 

Martenaen (Dogmalik, 3d ed. p. IT, Eng. tr, p. IT). " Ergi dnrcb die 
Meuschirerdnng Gottes in Chriato tritt der wshre Mittler in die Welt . . . 
Das Wesen dea Chiiatenthuma mt daher nicbt veracbieden Toa Cbristo 
selber. Der Religionaatiftec iat selber der Inhalt der Religion." 

Frank {Christtidie WaMeil. § SO, I. p. aS6 ; § 27, II. p. ] sj.). Frank 
regards tbe great process of the divine revelation to man as fnlfilling itaelf 
throngb the three steps o£ generation, degeneration, and regeneration. 
The latter, the redemptive process, centres in the iucaruation. 

Hofmann (Scliriflbtwds. I. p. 35, §§ 1-3). " Das Christenthum iat ein 
peraiiolichea ?erhaltniss . . . Gottes nnd der Menschheit . , . Vermittelt 
iat die Liebesgemeinschaft Gottes nnd des Christen iu dem Mengcben 
Jesus Christns, uicht in irgend etwaa von ihm, sondern in ihmselbat . . . 
Die so vermittelCe LiebesgemeinBchaft Gottes nod dea Christen hat in 
ibrer Voranasetzung eine Gemeinschaft Gottea und Jesn Chiisti, welche 
. . . indem Verhaltniss Gottes zu dem Menschen Jesus, zngleich 
innergbttlicbes Verb&ltniss sein moss, als jenes geworden, als dieses 

H, B.Smith (Faith and Philosophy, p. 134). "The jearninga of Pagan- 
iam, the atrnggles of history, the conteata of the schools, are but immatare 
and anticipatory eSorts to realize that idea of Mediation through an In- 
carnatioD, which came to its perfect embodiment in the Peraon of Christ. 
This ia the archetypal idea by whose light alone wa may read tbe epiritml 
history of onr race," 

Gore [Bamptoa Lectarei for 1891 on The Incarnation, p. 1). "Chria- 
tianity is faith in a certain person Jeans Christ, and by faith in Him is 
meant such nnreserved Belf-committal as is only possible becanee faith In 
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6. Neo-Segelianiim. John and Edward Caird. 

Nowhere has the Hegelian point of view been applied 
with greater originality and skill to the intrepretation 
of the religious life than by the two brothers Caird in 
Scotland. In the three volumes, "The Philosophy of 
Religion " by John Caird, the " Evolution of Religion " 
by Edward Caird, and the "Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity" by John Caird, we have a discussion of 
the problem which now engages us, which for brilliancy 
and skill has not often been surpassed.' The funda- 
mental conception of religion is the same with which 
we have already been made familiar, the self-reveJation 
of the infinite to the finite, the discovery by the finite 
of the infinite. Religion is conceived as a unity. The 
several historic religions are all more or less perfect 
forms of the one great rehgion of humanity, stefs in 
the same evolutionary process which, however far it 

Jesni ia anderstDod to be faith in God, and unioD with Jeans union with 
God," 

Gordon {The Nea Epoch far Faith, Boston, 1901, p. 128). "The tunda- 
msQtal idoa of the Gospel may be stated in a seatence. The glad tidiagi 
consist in an ideal incamatiou of God in the interest of a nniversal itii^ar- 
nation." C£. p. 169: "The central trath of Christianity ia the maiiitos- 
tation of God in Jeans Christ. Tlis Gospel ia eBBentiaUy the Gospel uf 

' See note I, p. 207, last paragraph. 

■ The three books fall naturally into place as members of a 
the Philosophy of Religion hj John Caird ws have a diacnssion of the 
fundamental problems of religion ; in the Evoljition of Religion by Edward 
Caird we have a study of the historical deTelopment of religion, while in 
the closing hook, the Fundamental Ideas of Chi-istianili/, by John Caird, 
we bare a derelopment in detail of the chief conespttoiia of the final or 
absolale religion. 
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may seem to wander afield, in reality mores straight to 
a single goal.^ On the one hand are the ohjective re- 
ligions;^ on the other hand the subjective religions,* 
Between them is Christianity, the absolute religion, in 
which the long historic process culminates.* "In 
Christianity religion has risen to its own true form : it, 
at last, is the consciousness of that spiritual principle 
which manifests itself in both subject and object alike, 
and which realizes its unity with itself through all their 
difference. God is now conceived of not, as in all 
objective religions, as a merely natural power, or as 
the unity of all natural powers; nor again is He con- 
ceived, as in subjective religion, as a spiritual being 
outside of nature and dominating over it. He is con- 
ceived as manifesting Himself alike in the whole process 
of nature, and in the process of spirit as it rises above 
nature."^ Because it possesses such a conception of 
God as this, at once immanent and transcendent, Chris- 
tianity is worthy to be called the perfect religion. 

Through all these various definitions one common 
principle runs. Christianity is the absolute religion, 
because the fulfilment of an ideal, already won from a 
study of religion as such, and brought as a standard to 
the interpretation and estimate of the several historic 
religions. Before a conception, however exalted, of 

' Philosophy 0/ Edigian, p. 303 sq. The principles bete briefly oat- 
lined are applied in detail in the Evolution 0/ Religion. 

' £.3. the religion o£ Greece. Cf. Evolution of Religion, L p. 260 15. 

' E. g. Buddhism and in anotliei farm, the religion of iBiael. Ibid. I. 
p. 34S ag. ; p, 377 >q. 

* Ibid.lL p. 115 jj. 

» Ibid.JLp. 117. 
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religion as natural, this religion, with its supernatural 
claims, is brought to bar; to be accepted, if at all, 
because it conforms, and only so far as it shall prove 
to conform, to principles already adopted by the phi- 
losopher as commending themselves to his reason and 
conscience. To the Hegelian, of whatever type, Chris- 
tianity is the crown of natural religion. 



CHAPTER VII 

RIT80HL AND BIB SCHOOL 

1. 3%e Antecedents of the Theology of Ritgchl.^ 
One of the moat striking facts in the history of phi- 
losophy is the sudden downfall of the Hegelian system. 

1 The liwrature on Kitschl is large and coQstantlj growiDg. Only 
a, selection can be gWen here. 

[a] On the life of Kitsch], cf. the biography h; his son, Otto Bitschl, 
Aibreckt RitachU Lebai, 2 vols. Freihnrg, 1892, 1896. 

(b) A full list of Ritachl's workB ia given in the Appendix to his biog- 
rdpby. Those most important for oar present purpose are the following ; 
Die christliche Lekre von der Rtchtferiigii»!j und Versiiknung, 3 Tola. Bonn, 
1B70, 1874 (2d ed. 1882, 1883 ; 3d ed. 1888, ISS9 ; 4th ed. 1895, reprint 
of Vol. III. from 3d ed. unchanged). Vols. I. and III. have been trans- 
lated into English, under the title The Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Beconcilialion (1872, 1900) ; Schlsiermackers Reden Hher die Betijion 
und Hire Nachunrkangen auf die eoangeliscke Kircke Deuisdilands, Bonn, 
1874; Ueber dai Gewissen. Ein Vortrag, Bonn, 1876; Unterricht in der 
ihriatlichen Religion, Bonn, 1875, 5th ed, 1895, Eng. tr. by Swing, in The 
Theology of AlbrecAt Rilschl, London and New York, 1901 ; Die Enttlehung 
der ijllaitholiscken KircAe, Bonn, 1850, 2d ed. 1857; Geschichte dts Pie- 
tiimui, 3 Fols. ISSO, 18S4, 1886 ; Theoiogie und MetajAysik : tur Verstaadi- 
gung und Abviekr,'[B8l,id ed. 1887; Dra akademische Reden, Bona, 1887; 
Die christliche Vot&omminheit, GotCingen, 1874, 2d ed. 1889, Eng. tr. by 
Craigmile in Bibliotheca Sacra for 1878. Fidel implicita, Bonn, 1890. 
Many of his smaller works have been collected and published in tiro 
lolumes nnder the title, Gesainmelle Aafsal^, Freiburg, 1893, 1896, 

(c) On the theology of Kit«chl in general, cf. Ecke, Die theologisdit 
Schide A. RilschU uad die evang. Kirche der Gegenwart, I. Berlin, 1B97 ; 
Nippold, Die Ibeotogische EijucdKhvU, im Verh^tnisa sur evangelischen 
Kirche, Braunschweig, 1893 ; Schoen, Origines Historigaea de la Th^ 
ologie de Riisckl, Paris, 1893 ; Kattenhusch, Von Schleierntacher sru 
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From being the acknowledged leader of the inteUectoal 
forces of Europe, equally influential among theologians, 

Ritsckl, 2d ed. GiesieD, 1893; Wegener, A. Ritsehls Idee des^ Beidkes 
GoUe* im Ucht der Creschichte hritisch unUr$ucht, Leipzig, 1895; Ber- 
trand, Une nouvdle conception de la Redemption, Paris, 1891 ; Heer, Der 
Religionsbegriff A. Ritsehls, Zurich, 1874 ; Biielke, Das System A. Ritsehls, 
Bonn, 1894 ; Kogelgen, Die Dogmatik Alhrecht RitstAls, 1898 ; Wendland, 
Albreeht Ritschl, und seine Schuler, im VerhSltnis zur Theologie, zur Philoso- 
phie und zur Frdmmigkeit unsrer Zeit, dargestellt und beurtheilt, Bedin, 
1899 ; Pfennigsdorf, Vergleich der dogmatischen Systeme wm R. A, lapsius 
und A. Ritschl, Gotha, 1896 ; Garvie, The Ritsddian Theology, Edinburgh, 
1899 ; Stockenberg, 77^ Theology of Alhrecht RitscU, in American Journal 
of Theology, IL p. 268 sq. ; Schwab, A Plea for Ritschl, ibid. VoL V. p. 18 
sq. ; Porter, in Andooer Review of 1893, p. 440 sq. ; Swing, The Theology 
of Albreeht Ritschl, London and New York, 1901 (with a convenient bibU- 
ographj of recent periodical literature). 

{d) Criticisms of the Ritschlian system bj Luthardt, in Zeitschrift fiir 
hirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, 1881, p. 617 sq. ; 1886, 
p. 632 sq. ; Lipsius, Die ritschPsche Theologie, in Jahr. fur prot, Theol. 
1888 ; Pfleiderer, Die Theologie der ritschTschen Schule, etc in Jahr.furprot, 
Theol.' 1891. Cf. also his Development of Theology in Germany and Great 
Britain, p. 183; Frank, Zur Ideologic A. Ritsehls, Erlangen, 1891, 3d 
ed. ; Der Subjectivismus in der Theologie und sein Recht, in Dogmatische 
Studien, Leipzig, 1892, p. 27 ; Geschichte und Kritik der neueren Theologie^ 
insbesondere der systematischen, seit Schleiermacher, Erlangen, 1898, p. 262 
sq. ; Orr, The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith, New York ; 
Denney, Studies in Theology, New York, 1895, chap. L ; Bruce, Theolog- 
ical Agnosticism, in Amer. Journal of Theology, "L 'p. \ sq. ; also frequent 
references in his Apologetics ; Wenlej, Contemporary Theology and Theism, 
1897, p. 82 sq. ; specially on Ritschl's construction of the early history of 
Christianity, Bois, Le Dogme Grec. Paris, 1893. Cf. also the literature 
cited by Wendland, op. cit. p. 1. 

(«) On the philosophical basis of the theology of Bitschl, cf. Stahlin, 
Kant, Lotze, Albreeht Ritschl, Leipzig, 1888, Eng. tr. by Simon, 1889 ; 
Farre, Les Principes Philosophiques de la Theologie de Ritschl, Vevey, 
1894; Fliigel, A. Ritsehls philosophische und theologische Ansichten, 3d ed. 
Langensalza, 1895; Traub, Ritsehls Erkenntnistheorie, in Zeitschrift fwr 
Theol. und Kirche, IV. pp. 91-129 ; Mackintosh, TTie Ritschlian Doctrine 
of Theoretical and Religious Knowledge, in Amer. Journal of Theol. JU., 
p. 23. Cf. also Steinbeck, Das Verhaltnis v. Theologie und Erkenntnis- 
theorie, Leipzig, 1898; Scheibe, Die Bedeutung der WerthurtheUe fur doM 
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philosophers, economists, and historians, behold our 
philosopher in a single generation reduced to so low 
an estate that in the land of his birth it is hard to find 
any one who calls himself a Hegelian. Many causes 
contributed to so strange a result. However useful 
broad generalization may be to the student, history 
cannot be written from the a priori principle alone. 
Later scholars, taking up the work where Hegel had 
laid it down, found that the facts would not lie content 
on the orderiy beds on which he had placed them. For 
the interpretation of life other principles are needed 
than the logical distinction between thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. History is full of irregularities, in- 
equalities, new beginnings, faults in the rock. It 
constantly brings us face to face with phenomena 
which no a priori principle can predict, which we must 
simply accept as we find them, whether we can account 
for them or no, whatever havoc they may make with 
our philosophic schemes. Add to this the growth of 
sceptical tendencies nourished upon ever -renewed study 
of the "Critique." These noumena whose existence 
Kant had illogically affirmed ; things in themselves, real 
yet unattainable by reason; what are they, men began 
to ask, but figments of the mind, mere imaginations un- 
worthy of the name of reality? Experience, limited 
and phenomenal though it be — this is the true reality, 
and the only reality. To interpret life in terms of the 
Absolute, as Hegel professed to do, is but to pour new 
wine into old bottles. To speak of an evolution of the 
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Infinite, a self-realization of God, a manifestation of the 
divine to the human, a coming to consciousness of 
the Absolute, is to use words without meaning. Finite 
and infinite are mutually exclusive terms. Where one 
stops, the other begins. The Absolute can never be- 
come the object of knowledge; and to speak as if it 
could is to deceive oneself. Thus both theoretical and 
practical reasons combined to bring about the downfall 
of the Hegelian system, and upon the heels of an age 
of the most daring speculation followed a period of 
scepticism whose most characteristic expression is the 
positivism of Comte. 

As is well known, the characteristic feature of the 
philosophy known as positivism is the rejection of the 
idea of the Absolute in all its forms. Tiirough the the- 
ological and metaphysical stages, with their symbolism, 
more or less crude, man passes to the ripe manhood of 
positivism. Instead of vainly pursuing transcendent 
realities, he confines himself strictly within the limits 
of experience, and regards science as having to do solely 
with the description and classification of facts. Where 
this tendency is dominant the problem with which this 
essay deals is no longer recognized. The several relig- 
ions are only passing phenomena of relative or tempo- 
rary value, to be studied and classified according to 
their several concrete manifestations, but whose claim 
to disclose ultimate truth or give an absolute sanction 
to conduct may he dismissed with a smile. Holding 
this point of view, one may indeed see in Christianity 
the choicest flower of the religious life, and may seek 
to discover its distinctive principle in order to under- 
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stand wherein its superiority consists. lie may find 
this in its more exalted conception of God as a single 
all-controlling principle, ruling the world in the interest 
of justice and truth; or he may find it in its purer ethics, 
with their demand upon man for humility, self-sacrifice, 
and brotherly service; or he may call attention to the 
character and life of its founder, seeing in Jesus Christ 
the purest and best of the sons of men, and tracing to 
His influence whatever of goodness or truth history may 
reveal in the lives of His followers. But whatever view 
he take; whether, in determining his estimate, abstract 
or concrete considerations have greater weight, to the 
man who holds this general point of view Christianity 
can never be the absolute religion. 

It is in the light of a tendency such as this, prevail- 
ing far more widely and exerting an influence far more 
extensive than is commonly recognized, that the sig- 
nificance of Albrecht Ritschl is to be understood. In 
RitschI we see the effort to reinstate Christianity upon 
the unique pedestal from which it has been cast down, 
without the aid of the principles used by Hegel, and by 
an appeal to considerations the force of which the posi- 
tivist himself must recognize. Instead of seeing in 
Christianity with Hegel the crown of a religion of 
nature more or less perfectly manifesting itself wher- 
ever the religious life exists at all, he calls attention 
to the uniqueness of Christianity as a phenomenon 
without parallel. Although he lays little stress on 
specific miracles, Christianity is to RitschI in a true 
sense a supernatural religion, for which no adequate 
preparation or explanation can be found in prechiis- 
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tian history. But unlike the earlier supematuralists 
of historic Christian theology, he tries to explain and 
defend this uniqueness by considerations truly scientific. 
The weapons of the Kantian philosophy which his oppo- 
nents had used for the overthrow of Christianity he 
attempts to turn against them for their own destruction. 
The characteristic note of the Ritschlian theology is to 
be found in the union of a strong apologetic purpose, 
with a scientific spirit equally uncompromising. 

Few men have had the advantage of a more thorough 
professional training than Ritschl.^ Born in Berlin in 
1822 as a minister's son — his father soon afterwards 
became Bishop of the Evangelical Church in Pomerania 
—his thoughts turned naturaUy to the study of the- 
ology. From Bonn, whither he had been attracted by 
the reputation of Nitzsch, he passed to Halle, and 
thence successively to Berlin, Heidelberg, and Tu- 
bingen. In the course of these years he was brought 
into contact with almost all the more important theo- 
logical and philosophical influences of the time. At 
Bonn, through the influence of a fellow-student, he 
came under the influence of Hengstenberg. At Halle 
he heard not only Tholuck and Julius M tiller, but also 
the Hegelians, Erdmann and Schaller. At Heidelberg 
he made the acquaintance of Rothe, at Tubingen of 
Baur. The final result of his student years was to 

^ For the details of Kitschl's life, see the biography by his son. Otto 
Ritschl {Albrecht RitsdUs Leben, Freiburg, 1892, 1896, 2 vols.). A brief 
account may be found in Orr's Ritschlian Theology, p. 12 sq. An inter- 
esting study of Kitschl's personal characteristics is given by Ecke, op, cit. 
I. p. 13 sq. 
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leave him a confirmed Hegelian,^ and he began hia 
work as Privat Docent afc Bonn as the acknowledged 
disciple and friend of Baur,* The first edition of his 
"History of the Old Catholic Church," published in 
1850, still shows traces of the Tubingen influence.^ 
But the relationship was destined to be a brief one. 
Ritschl was not a man who could be content long to 
call any man master. By 1855, his relations with Bnur 
were already strained,' and with the publication of the 
second edition of his "Old Catholic Church," in 1857, 
the breach became a definitive one.^ From this time 
on he assumes an independent position, and, both as 

* Cf, the interesting letter to his father, Leheii, I. p. TS sq. 

» On hia relations to Banr, cf. Zfien, I. pp. 105, 112, 116,124. His 
Tiibingea experience proved somewhat disappointing, aa his opportnuitieti 
foe contact with Banr proved less frequent than he had hoped. Yet at 
this time ha reckoned himself a member of the school. Indeed he was 
led to apply for a position at Bonn rather than at Halle becanse of the 
difflcolty experienced by men coming from Tubingen in gaining a foot- 
hold at the Pinsaian aniversities. Cf. Lehen, p. I1G, 

9 EspeciaUj in its conception of the prohlem. Kitschl, like Bum, rec- 
ognizea oulj two important factors to be considered in the origia of the 
Christian Chnrch, Jewish Christianity and Panlinism. While he diSera 
from Banr in the importance which he attaches to Fanlinism, in which 
he sees the direct ancestor of the later Catholicism, the difference is no 
greater than that which separated other members of the school (e.g. 
Schwegler). Cf. Lebeii, I. p. ibS sq., and especially p. 1G5. 

• Otto Hitachi finds evidence of the growing separation as early a$ the 
ftrst semester of hia life at Bonn. Cf. Ltben, I. pp. 122, 125, 127, The 
real breach came some years later. Cf. Ltbea, I. pp. 263-234. especially 
p. 275 3q. It was already complete before the lecond edition of the 
Allkatkoliscken Kirche appeared, 

" Leben, I, p. 3S6 sq. The epoch-makiog ndrance !□ tbia edition con' 
Bists in the fact that Ritachl here calls attention for the first time to the 
determining inflaence e^terted upon the history of the early Christian 
chnrch by a Oentile Christianity quite independent of Fanlinism. Cf. 
Leben, I. p. 292 tq. 
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teacher and writer, acquires a steadily increasing iiiSn- 
ence. From Bonn, where he had been successively 
promoted to be extraordinary and ordinary professor, 
he was called to Giittingen in 1868,^ Here he remained 
until his death, gathering about him a large and con- 
stantly increasing circle of students,^ and giving to the 
world the works upon which his fame as a theologian 
rests. At Giittingen he was brought into personal 
intimacy with Lotze,* whose influence, as well as that 
of a renewed study of Schleiermacher, appears in his 
later writings.* In 1870 appeared the first volume of 
his great work on "The Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation," to be followed four years 
later by the second and third. In 1874 he published 
an essay on Schleiermacher's " Reden " ; in the year fol- 
lowing, the " Unterricht in der christlichen Religion " 
— a work designed to present the results of the Ritsch- 
lian theology in concise form for use in catechetical 
instruction in the schools. In 1880 appeared the first 
volume of his last great work on the "History of 
Pietism," of which the second and third volumes fol- 
lowed in 1884 and 1886. In a brief monograph on 
"Theology and Metaphysics," which he published in 
1881, he explained his philosophical premises more 
fully, and defended himself against the attacks of 

I Lfben, I. p, 419. 

' Od Ritschl'a metbod and eqccces as a teacher, see T^frnt, U. pp. 56, 
HI. Id biB eail7 jearg hia lectures were not largely attended (I. p. S66), 
bat before his death no teacher in Germanj had a larger or more enChuu- 
Bstic circle of pnpils. Cf. II. p. 261. 

' On Mb relations to Lotxe, cf, Lehen, II. p. 3T6. At an earlieF time 
he bad studied Che Mikrokasmaa with groat delight (Lebm, II. p. 30). 

* Leien, II. p- 244 sq. 
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which he had already frequently been made the sub- 
ject. Other minor works, while amplifying and con- 
firming his position in detail, need not concern us 
here.^ He died in GBttingen on the 20th of March, 
1889. 

In Ritschl German theology returns to the path 
which had been marked out for it by Schleiermacher, 
but from which it had been diverted for the time by 
the more ambitious ])rogramme of the Hegelian specu- 
lation. Ritschl himself speaks in differing terms of 
Schleiermacher, now acknowledging his greatness, and 
expressing his own personal indebtedness to him for 
suggestions as to method,^ again referring to him dis- 
paragingly as a greatly overrated man.^ There can bo 

1 See p. 223, note 1 (b). 

* Theologie iind Meiaphysih, p. 54. "Nnn ist die Thatsache die, class 
SchleieTmacher zvaF diese ans seiner herrnhatischen Vergangetiheit iliia 
gclaufigen Formela (t. e. that of "eine personlicbe aud dabei realen 
Geistesvereiuigang zwiscbeii Gott und dem Glaubigen) gebranclit, aie aber 
auf die Wirkungen amdentet, welche toid ErloBer aich anf den Gliiubigen 
in dcr Kirche eretreckeD, Ferner analTsirC Scbleiermacber alle bier ejn> 
BcUagendea Verhaltniflse im Rahmea des subjectiven Lebeus. Er ist also 
in Hinsicht auf der Methods mein Vocganger ; icb babe meine Metbode 
von ihm gelecnt, lam aodem Theil von Schneckenburger." Ritscbl epeaka 
with special approral of Scbleiermacber's empba^ia of tha aocial elemeuta in 
religion {Recki. and Veri. I. p. 488, Eng,, tr, p. 444), and bis application of 
the ethical conception of tbe "highest good" to theological pioblema 
(Lfben, It. p. 84). In the latter hia influence was epoch making, bnt nn- 
fortQQately Scbleiermachec did not carcythroagbhisomn ideaeonsiBtently, 
and his foUawera have misuiidBrBtood him, and fonnd the characteristic 
feature of bis teaching in bis emphasis upon the individual religious ex- 
perience. Tbia myatical conception of religion ia part of Scbleiermacber's 
inheritance from Spinoza and tbe weakest part of bis system {Lebeit, II. p. 
107). Cf. Rechl. u. Ven. Bl. p. 29, Eng. tr. p. 29. 

* In Vol. I. of the Bechlferligung, p. 484 iq. be deniea that Schleier- 
marher's influence in modern theology is really as far reaching as manj 
assume. In matters of method (ala Gesetzgeber) he is readjto grant that 
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no doubt that the former estimate more justly represents 
the true relation between the two men. It is charac- 
teristic of Schleiermacber, as we have seen, that he 
takes hia departure from the Christian experience, and 
seeks to understand Christianity as a historic phe- 
nomenon, from the point of view of the Christian 
church. To construct Christianity a priori^ or to prove 
its authority from grounds of universal reason is far 
from his intention. Such a procedure would be to do 
injustice to the sovereignty of the religious feeling, 
which is its own sutEcient evidence. To Schleier- 
macher, therefore, theology is a positive science, as 
truly as physics or botany, having its subject-matter 
given to it in experience, and its only duty is to de- 
scribe exhaustively and define accurately what it finds. 
In this point of view Ritschl is in hearty accord with 
Schleiermacber. In rejecting the a priori dialectic of 
the Hegelian, and taking his stand within the Christian 
experience, he is conscious of dependence upon the 
older theologian, and his only quarrel with Schleier- 
macher is over the fact that the latter has not always 
been true to his own premises.^ 

bis mSaence is dominant and that all must learn from him (p. 48S), bnt bo 
far 03 the positive content of hia theology is oouccrned he denies that a 
new epoch begins with him. In a letter to Dicstel [Leben, II. p. 83), he 
maintains that the first condition of nnderstandiug Schleiermacher is 
the cessation of the unreasoning admiration with which he has hitherto 
been regarded. Still later, writing to hia son (Lebea, II. p, S48) aboat a 
point in the interpretation of SchJeiermacher on which thej had diSered, 
he admits that the latter is proliablj right, but adds that the recognition 
would only have iacreiised " meino allgemeine Abgeneigtheit gegea 
Schleiermacber. " Cf. IT. p. S5, " der Abschnitt iiber SchleJerniacher, 
den ich mit giosBem Wideririlleu ausgoarboitet babe," etc. 

^ SchleUrmacheri Reden, p. 46, "Also in dem GemeinbegrLS der 
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But if RitschI agrees with Schleiermacher in taking 
his departure from the Christian experience, he differs 
with him in his view of the nature of that experience. 
There is about Schleiermacher' s doctrine a taint of 
subjectivism which is repugnant to the younger theo- 
logian. RitschI comes to theology from the study of 
history, and this earlier training gives to his work as a 
theologian an ideal of objectivity which the theology 
of Schleiermacher lacks. To RitschI, Christianity is 
not simply a matter of feelings and emotions, however 
exalted. It exists apart from the individual, as an 
objective reality in history, and the peculiar character- 
istic of the Christian experience, as distinct from that 
of the mystic, is that the former is called into being 
only through contact with this specific reaUty. The 
great duty of the theologian, therefore, is to discover, 
and to define as accurately as he can, what is the par- 
ticular fact in history which calls forth the distinctively 
Christian experience.' This is the task which RitschI 

Bsligion, welcheii Schleiermacher anfatellt, ducchkrentien sich in nnver- 
traglichcr Weiae Elemente des lleideuthnms und des Chriateuthama," 
Ct. Ixben.Tl. p. S3. " die Handbabiing der unterchristlicbeii Gedankeu- 
reihen ; " also Recht. und Vers. UL p. 9, Eng. tr. p. 9. His yiew of Chris- 
tiauttj is " coustaatly crossed b/ the neatral idea of leligioa by which he 
if! gaided." 

1 Katteohnsch, in his interesting comparison between Schleiermacbet 
and RitschI ( Von SehleieTiaacher zu Uilschl, 2d ed. p. 12 >q.) Huds the dis- 
tinctive feature (deo springenden Pnnkt) in Ritschl'a system in the (act 
tliat he takes his departure, not from the religions conscionancas (vom 
frommen Bcwnsstsein ) but from the Gospel. In this his method reverses 
that of Schleioimacber. " Die Dogmatik ist fur ihn nicht Schildemng 
Oder AosdeutoDg eiues Thatbestunriei tod Fiommigkeit ionerbalb der 
christlictien Gemeinde, sondem Nachweis und moglichst Tollstaudige Ent- 
faltnng der Norm alter Frummigkeit iu der christlicben Kirche. . . . Er 
ist regiert von dem Gedanken, dass es eine Glanbens^Anrsuni gieht und 
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seta himself in his "History of the Old 

Church," a work in which the reign of Hegelianism 
in church history was definitely broken, and Christianity- 
presented for the first time in its historic nniquenesH 
and originality, as distinct both from the non-Christian 
religions before it, and the Greek philosophical ideas 
with which it was later mistakenly confused.^ 

But we have not fully expressed Ritachl's difference 
from Schleiermacher when we have called attention to 
the more objective nature of his construction of CJu-is- 
tiaoity. His conception of the Christian experience 

d&as die Dogmatik nach der OfTenbarang Gottes ia Christo augiebt, 
fforauf Bich der GlaubeDBgehorsam za beniehen hat," etc, (p. Ti). 

Cf. Reischle ("Der Streit," etc. in ZeiOchriJl fur Theal. und KirrJie, 
1B9T, p. 174); " Wenn wit una aber frageti, irodurch ror allem ima einat 
seLae Tbeologie gepackl, was mis eine Befreiuag ana dem Bann einer 
Dugmatik wie der Biedermaaascbeu gebrncht hat, bo iverdeo wir gagen 
miisaeii : ea war gam wesentlich die energiache HinlciCacg anf die una 
orkenubace, Vertrauea ecweckende PeiBtinlicbkeit Jean Cbriati." 

Ou the other hanti, Wendland {Aibrtckt Ritsrhl, etc. p. 77) objects that 
thia jiidgmeat is whoUj misleading, siace as a matter of fact Kitticlil'H 
point of departure is just as subjective as that of Schleiermacher himself. 
It would have been a tbeologii^l espcesaion of Ritachl's theory of the 
Werlhnriheil, had Hitachi declared that the subjective experience of tha 
dogmatictau were the highest dugmatic principle. " Denn diese bildeC im 
Vcreiu mit dem vemLiiiftigea nnd sittlichen BenrtheilnngBvenniigeti that- 
aacblicb bei alien Dugmatikorn und so auch bci Bitschl den kriCiichen 
Maswatab, nach dem die biblische Verkiindigung gewertet wird," p. 78. 
Cf. also Orr, op. oil. pp. 48, 49. 

The two views are not reallj inconsistent. Bitschl ia at one with 
Schleiermacher in insisting that all theology has to do with subjective ex- 
periences. Ct.Theol.andMetapkf/B;k,p.5i; Recht. and Veri. Ul. p. l.F.ag. 
tr. p. t. Bnt he difiera from him in the eocrgy with which he emphas' 
tlie fact that the Ciiristisn experience ia called forth bj a 
object, and the clearness with which he triea to define the 
object. This, as we shall see later, is the ke? to much that is otherwise 
difficult to understaud in his tlieology. 

1 Leben, I. p. 292 sq. "Nuu hat al)er," etc. 
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itself is different. It is not so much an experience of 
dependence as of freedom. In contrast to the emotional 
elements emphasized by Schleiermacher, and the intel- 
lectual elements made prominent by Hegel, Ritschl, 
following Kant,^ insists upon the ethical elements in 
the Christian experience.^ To he a Christian means to 
live a life of active devotion and service to God. This 
will appear more clearly as we consider his view of 
religion in detail. 

2. RitschVa View of Religion.^ 

To Ritschl, religion is above all a practical matter.' 

It is neither knowledge, nor feeling, but power. It is 

' Rechi. unci Vers. I. p. 489, Eog. tr. p. 4*5. " Man Xaon also Schleior- 
machor als den Fiihrer dec Theologie nnBeres Jahrhunderts cur bo aner- 
kennen dass uian zuglekh Kant in dieselbe Stelluug znlusst." Cf. also 
ni. p. lI.Eng. tc. p. 11. 

' We hare already seen that Rifechl regards it as Schleiermacher's 
moat valaable coDtribntiou to theology that be applied to theology the 
ethical concept of the " highast good," Leben, II. p. 84, Cf. Recht, and 
Yen. I. p. 490 «,., Eng. Ir. p. 446 sq. Hia chief fault is to he fonnd tu the 
fact, that, having once grasped the true idea, he failed to carry it out con- 
■iatently. " Obgleich nan Schleiermachers Deiiuitioa des Christen thuma 
diesen Gedankeu (i. e. of the kingdom of God) aiidentet, so is er schon 
ditducch verspielt, diss er iMgt, dass alles Im ChristentLum auf die Erlii- 
aung durch ChristQS bezogcu iat. ohue zugleich zu aagen, daaa diene wieder 
auf den Zweck dea sittlichea Gotteareiches bezogen iat, und dies fehlt ja 
auch bekannChch indecDurchfiihmngder Glanbenalehre ganzlich," Leben, 
II.p. 107. Cf. alBoflecJt, rrnd Ferj, m.p, ll.Eng. tr, p.11. " Kant waa 
the first to perceive the auprcme importance for etbica of the ' kingdom 
of God ' as an aitsociation of men bound together by lana of virtue. Bat 
it remained for Scbleiermachar first to employ the true couceptiou of the 
teleological nature of the kingdom of God to determine the idea of Chris- 
tianity. This aerrice of hia ought never to he forgotten, even if he failed 
to grasp the discovery with a firm band." 

» For Ritschl'a view of religion, ef. ReeU. und Vert. III. p. 184 sq., Eng. 
tr, p. 193 aq, Cf. alao p. 17 sq,, Eng. tr. p, 17 tq, 

* Ibid. p. 186, Eng, tr, p, 195, " Son we have no difflcnlty in ucer- 
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the means through which man, bound under the iron 

law of nature, feeling himself, both in his inner and his 
outer life, a slave to forces from whose blind necessity 
he cannot escape, passions which he cannot control, 
mysteries which he cannot resolve, is delivered from 
this tyranny, and introduced into the realm of freedom 
where alone be can realize his true destiny.^ To 
Ritschl aa truly as to Paul a previous experience of 
helplessness and of guilt is a prerequisite to the under- 
standing of true religion. This is what he means by 
calling God a WertAurtheil, a judgment of worth." 

tsuning bj lui examinatioD of all otber religions, tbat the BCcalar knowl- 
edge which thej involve it Dot disinteresteiU; theoretical, bat guided by 
prsclical ends." 

' Ibid, p, 189, Eng. tr. p. 199. "In every religion what is sought, with 
the help oE the supernataral spiritual power reverenced by man, ia a solu- 
tion of the contradiction in whicli mao finds himself, as buth a part of the 
world of natnre and a spiritnal persooalitj claiming to dominate nattire. 
For in the former rfite ho is a part of nature, dependent upon her, sabjeot 
to, and confined b; other tbinga ; bat aa spirit be is moved b; the impulse 
to maintain bis independence against theio. In this juncture, religion 
springs up as f^th in superhuman spiritual powers, bj whose help the 
power which man possesses of himself is in some ivay supplemented, anil 
elevated into a unity of its own kind wbicli is a match for the pressure 
of the natural world." Cf. p. 17, Eng. tr. p. 17. " The religious view at 
the world, in all its species, rests on the fact that man in some degree dis- 
tingniabes bimsulf in worth from the pheaomena which surround him and 
from the influences of nature which press in upon him. All religion is 
equivalent to an explanation of the course of the world , . . in the sense 
that the sublinne spiritual powers (or the apiritual power) which rule in or 
over it, conserve and conSrm to the personal spirit its claims and its Inde- 
pendence over against the restrictions of natare and the natural offecta of 

* Ibid, p. 202, Eng. tr. p. 212. "Knowledge of God can be demon- 
strated as religions knowledge only when He is conceived as securing to 
the believer sach a position in the world as more than couaterbalances 
its restrictions. Apart from this valne-judgment of faith there exists no 
knowledge of God worthy of this content." 
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Not, of course, as some careless critica have misinter- 
preted him to mean, aa though God were a mere 
imagination, invented by man in his need to console 
himaelf with the dream of deliverance — of whatever 
faults Ritschl may be guilty, he is not the author of 
such shallowness aa this ' — but that the prime signifi- 
cance of God, as lie reveals Himself in the religious 
life, lies in the fact that He, and He alone, has both 
the power and the will to provide the deliverance with- 
out which man must be helpless. God is not a mere 
phiiosophie conception, to whose truth or falsehood 
the religious man can be indifferent. He is a reality 
intensely practical ; a power making Himself felt in 
helpfulness, and who, if He did not so help, would not 
be God. The qualities which the philosophers have 
grouped together under the head of absoluteness, 
infinity, eternity, impassibility, aseity, incomprehensi- 
bility and the rest, are of all others the most indiffer- 
ent to the religious consciousness. Whether God be, 
metaphysically speaking, absolute or not is a matter of 
trifling importance, provided He delivers man from his 
sorrows and saves him from his sins.^ 

But we shall not fully understand Ritschl's view of 
religion till we take into account the nature of the life 
which is the result of this deliverance. It is a life 
which is intensely ethical. Salvation is in order to 
service. Men are not isolated individuals, existing 
apart from one another, so that their relationship to 

* Cf. Guvle, Tie RiltcMian Theology, f. 186 jj.; p. 267. 
' Od RiWchl's view o£ the traditional conception of God, cf, Rechi. und 
Fen. IIL p. 215 iq., Eng. tr. p. 226 iq. 
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God can be determined without regard to their relataon- 
ship to one another.' They are members of society, 
brothered with their fellow men in duty and in responsi- 
bility. No small part of the misery of life comes from 
the fact that they fail to fulfil the duties involved in 
such relationship. It is the glory of religion that it 
lifts men above their weaknesses and limitations, and 
enables them to realize the ethical obligations imposed 
upon them by their station in life. 

Accordingly we find Ritschl laying stress upon the 
active elements in the religious life. The religious 
man is not merely the servant of God. He is the man 
who through God has obtained the mastery over the 
world. ^ Whereas once he felt himself too weak to 
withstand the forces which oppose him, now he is con- 
scious of power to overcome them, and through the 
divine strength to realize the ethical ideal which, 
apart from such help, had been impossible of attain- 

l Recht. and Veri. III. p. 196, Eng. tr. p. 206. "Ad blerest insah-ation 
in the Christiui ecose, whcu rightlj imdcratood, ia iDcompatible nich 
BgoiBm. Egoism ia a revolt agaiusC tbo commoD taakii of action. Now, 
people might say that faith in God for one aalvation, and a dotifn! public 
Bpirit towards our fellows, have nothing to do with one another, ani that 
therefore them is no conceivable reason whv religion, as a rnle, should 
not be egoietic But in Christianity precisely faith in God and moral 
doty within the kiugdom of God are related to one another. As a mle, 
therefore, it Is impossible that Christian faith in God should lie egoistic" 

' Ibid. p. 195, Eog. tr. p. 205. " Religious knowledge moves in tndepeod- 
ent Talue-jndgmeDts, which relate to man's attitude to the world, and call 
forth feelings of pleasure ur pain, iii which man cither enjoys tbc dominioa 
oyer the world Toncbsafed him by God. or feels griETouoly the lack of 
God's help to that end." Cf- p. BOl, Eng. tr, p. 212 ; and especially p. 217, 
Eng. tr. p. 228, " God as a Person, who establiahoa the kingdom of God 
aa the fioat end of the world, and in it aasuiea to every one who Cmata in 
Him lapremacj over the world." 
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ment. Here we have the Kantian thought of religion 
as the practical postulate of the ethical life reaffirmed 
in a form less abstract and more true to the Christian 
experience.^ 

This combination of religion and ethics is determina- 
tive for Ritschl's thought of Christianity. It explains 
his definition and gives the framework in which it is 
cast.^ It is indeed from a study of Christianity that ho 
is led to adopt this particular view of religion. Unlike 
Schleiermacher and Hegel, who construct a general 
definition of religion on the basis of tlie universal relig- 
ious experience, and then endeavor more particularly 
to define Christianity as a particular species within the 
genus, he maintains that it is impossible to construct an 
adequate definition of religion apart from Christianity.^ 

1 RiCschl rcseutB the charge that he, "like Kant in his Religion within 
the Limits of Mere lieason, makes religiuii a. sabordinatG appotidix to 
morala." On the contrary, he maintains that "his mode of doctrine 
shows the very opposite." Hechl. und Vers. Ill, p. 215, note, Eng. tr. 
p. 226. On hia view of Kant, cf. Vol. I. g§ 56-58. 

^ Cf. tho celebrated simile of the ellipse. Reckl. and Vers. III. p. 11, 
Eng. tr. p. 1 1. " Bnt Cliristianitj, so to speak, reseinblea not a circle do- 
scrihed fcDni a single centre, bat an ellipse which is determined by two 
foci (i. e. the religious conception of redemption, and the ethical concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God)." EL<enhere he mentions three points, 
God, man, and the world. Ct. Becht. und Vers. III. p. S9, Eng. tr. p. 29. 
On Hitachi's refusal to derive (he dogmatic system from a single consti. 
tntivB principle, cf. Otto Bitschl, Leben, II. p. 184. 

' Recht. Mjid Vers. III. p. 185, Eng. tr. p. 194. The laak (of formnlat- 
ing "a imirersal conception of religion nnder which all the particular 
ipecies of religion may Und their pecnliar features determined} in- 
volves no alight difHcalties, and contributes less to the imderstanding of 
Christianity than is often expected." Ritschl's oim definition " makes 
:io claim to be a definition proper of tbe generic conception of religion. 
It is too definite for that. The ideas which it emplovs — God. world, 
blessedness — have so directly Christian a stamp that they apply to other 
religions only in compatative degree." 
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Christianity ia not a species within a broader genus; 
it belongs to a class by itself. Instead of approaching 
Christianity with our preconceived notion of religion, 
we should study Christianity to find out what true 
religion is.^ Only after such study are we in a position 
to attempt a general definition, and then always with 
the qualification, that it represents rather the ideal to 
which man is some day to attain, than the description 
of that which, apart from Christianity, is actually 
his experience.^ In defining religion as he does, 
Ritschl means to afiirm that mastery over the world 
through dependence upon God is, as a matter of fact, 
the distinguishing characteristic of the Ckristian ex- 
perience.^ 

3, Ititschl's Definition of Christianity. 
Ritschl's fullest definition of Christianity is given in 
the introduction to the third volume of his "Justification 

' To be aare ho does not denj that a Etudy of Chs historj of religions 
may help us to tlie uiidersUindmg of ChTiatlaniCj hy establishing a stand- 
ard of compariBOD, On the contrary, such study is of the highest vaJne. 
" The spacifically peculiar natura of Chriatianity, which at every tnm of 
theology roast be kepi intact, can be aacertained only by calling the gen- 
eral biatory of religion to our aid " [RecM. uti J Vtri. III. p. 9, Eng. tr. p. 8. 
Cf. p, 186, Eng. tr. p. 196). But a general conception of religion moat bo 
used with the greatest care. It can have only regulative, not conatitntiTe, 
ralue. If it make one " even for a moment QEintral tovaids the Cliristian 
religion itself, ia order to bo able to deduce its meaning from tbecondilioBH 
of the general conception," the only affect will be " to andermine ChriB- 
tian conviction " (p. 187). A regulative use, however, ia attended by no 
auch daugen. Cf. the whole pasaage, p. 186 sq., Eng, tr, p. 19G sq. 

' Ji/cht. and Vtrs. III. p. 185, Eng. tr. p. 195, To apply il properly, 
" we should have to specify at the same time the different modifications " 
which the distinctively Chriatian ideas undergo In other religions. 

* Compare IlL p, 217, Eng. tr. p. 228, with pp. 195, aoa, Etig. tr. pp, 

'JDS, ais. 
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and Reconciliation."' "Chriatianitj," he tells us, "is 
the monotheistic, completely spiritual, and ethical relig- 
ion, which, based on the life of its author as Redeemer 
and as founder of the kingdom of God, consists in the 
freedom of the children of God, involves the impulse to 
conduct from the motive of love, aims at the moral 
organization of mankind, and grounds blessedness on 
the relation of sonship to God, as well as on the 
kingdom of God." In this definition the influence of 
Schleiermacher is clearly evident. Like Schleiermacher, 
Ritschl sees in Christianity at once a monotheistic, a 
teleological (i. e. spiritual and ethical) and a redemptive 
religion; to him as to Schleiermacher its distinctive 
features centre about the person and work of its 

' Eechl. and Vtrs. III. p. 13, Eng. tr. p. 13. With this should he com- 
parod the deflnitiou in the Unten-icht, § 2 " Das Christenthnm isl von Jem 
Anspnich erfiillt, die ToUkommone Religion iiber den anderen Arten und 
SCnfen dersclben zn eein, welche dem Menschen dasjenige leistet, was in 
alien andeTen Keligioneu zwar eistrebt nird, aber nur nudeatlich oder 
UDTollBtiindLg vorscliwebt. Diejentge Religion ist die vollkommeae, in 
welche die voUkommene Erkenntoiss Gottes moglich iet, Diese nun be- 
hanptet daj Chrieteutbiiin ion eich, iodem seine tiemeinde sich vonJeeua 
ChristuB ableitet, der als Gottea Sohn sich die voUkommene Erkentitmsa 
aeinea Vatcra zuschreiht, nnd iudem sie ihrc Erkenntniss Gottea aua dem- 
gelben Geiste Gottes ahleitet, in ivekhem Gott selbst sich erkennt. Dieso 
Bedingungen des Beatandes der chriatlicheo Beligion sind angedeatet, 
iadem wir getauCt nerdea aof den Namen Gottes als des Yatera, dea 
Sohnes, nnd des heiligen Geistes." 

In this passage Christianity is contrasted as the perfect religion with 
the varions imperfect stages of which it claims to be the folfflment. It la 
dear, therefore, that Kitschl's refusal to determiue the natnre of Christi- 
anity by a general conception of religion a priori, is not intended to deny 
a real teleological connection between Christianity and other less deyel- 
oped forms of faith. Tlia conlention is merely that the true standard ot 
comparison can only be gained m one takes his stand within the Christian 
community, and surveys the history of religion from this vantage groond. 
Cf. tUcM. undVert. III. p. 186, Eng. tr. p. 196. 
16 
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founder. But in the deTelopment of these ideas he 
differs from the elder theologian at several points. Not 
only does he include in his definition elements not 
present in that of Sehleiermacher ' (e. g. the kingdom 
of God; the ethical vocation of the Christian), but in 
his treatment of ideas vrhich tbej hold la common he 
goes a way of his own. We may illustrate the points 
of difference by reference to the ideas of the kingdom 
of God, of redemption, and of Jesus Christ. 

1, Characteristic of Ritschl is his emphasis of the 
social aspect of Christianity. The object of Christ's 
salvation is not the deliverance of individuals merely, 
hut the creation of a righteous society; the organiza- 
tion of humanity itself according to those principles of 
divine sonship and brotherly love which in His own 
person He had uniquely illustrated.^ To Sehleier- 
macher, also, Christianity is a social religion. He 
begins his " Glaubenslehre " with a definition of the 
religious society or the church. But the place occu- 
pied by this idea in the structure of his thought is less 
fundamental than is the case with Ritschl. To Sehleier- 
macher the individual is primary, the society secondary.' 

' Save &a they aro implied in the use of the word teleological. 

* Recht. and Veri. III. p, 10, Eng. tr. p. 10. "In Chriatiaaity, tbe 
kingdom of God ia represented as the common end of God and tbe elect 
community, in each a wa; that it rises above the ttatnral limits of nation- 
alitj and becoraee the moral society of nations." Cf, also Unterricbt § 5, 
" Das Reich Gottes ist das von Gott gewahrleistete hocbete Gnt der dnrch 
seine OSenktrung in Christua gestlfteten Qemeindo." 

' Ritschl explains this as due to the mystic idea of tetigion irhicfa 
Sehleiermacher shares with the older theology. In this conception tha 
world occupies a subordinate place, and hence the ethical ideal of raasteij 
over the world, which ia an easentially social conception, does not receive 
it deserves. Cf, Redd Mad Vera. IIL p. 2S,Eng. tr. p. 29. 
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Religion is the outgrowth of the feeling of individual 
dependence upon God, and churches are simply groups 
of individuals who share eimilar experiences.' To 
Ritschl, on the other hand, the society is primary, the 
individual secondary.^ Christ came to found a church, 
in order that through it individuals might enter into an 
experience of salvation possible in no other way. Thus 
to Ritschl it is the kingdom as such, and not the units 
which compose it, which ia the subject of the divine 
promises. It is the church which possesses forgiveness, 
justification, freedom, sonship. The only way for the 
individual to attain these graces is to become a member 
of the Christian community.^ This explains the promi- 

" (Schleiermacher's) interpretation of religion as the feeling of abaolnte 
dependence on God, involves in ita intention the complete neutrality of 
both factors towards the norld. . . ■ Unl; in a secondary waj ia the 
world brought into relation to the religions faculty." etc. 

' To be BOcB Scbleiermacber recognizes clearly " daas daa geistige, 
leligiiisc, aittliche Leben, de^ea individnelle Form er zugleich mit dcr 
geaaacBten Beobachtung festgestellt hat, iiberhaapt uicht auaaer iler enC- 
aprecheuden Gemeinschaft gedacht werden kann, und dass in der Wech- 
aelwlrkuug mit ihr daa Individuum seine eigenthumliche Entwickelung 
findet." Recht. und Vers. L p. 487, Eng. tr. p. 443. But to Schlejermacher 
the nature and extent of a man's social relationa are determined by his 
individnal feeling and taate. The great conception of the organization 
of humanity as auch tor a single moral end does not appear in his Reden 
Bs a religions conception. It is this lack which Ritschl seeks to supply. 

^ This appears in the Btnictnre of his system. In the Untenicht, which 
ia the nearest approach which we have to a systematic theology, he begins 
at once with the idea of the kingdom of God {% 5|. Cf. also Rerht. und 
Vers. III. pp. 10, 30, Eng. tr, pp. 10, 30, 

' Rfchl. und Ten. III. p. 132, Eng. tr. p. 139. " Juatification or rec- 
□ndliation, as positively connected with the historical manifestation and 
activity of Christ, is related in the first instance to the whole of the relig- 
ions commnnity founded by Christ, which maintains the Gospel of God's 
grace in Christ as the direct means of its existence, and to individnala 
only as they attach themselves, by faith in the Gospel, to this community." 
Cf. pp. 104 Si)., 30, 544, Eng. Ic. pp. lOB sq., 30, 577. 
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nent place given in Ritschl's theology to the kingdom 
of God. 

To Ritschl the kingdom of God has a double signifi- 
cance, at once religioue and ethical. It is a religions 
conception, " since it is the lummum bonum which God 
realizes in men,"* It is an ethical conception, since it 
18 at the same time the "common task" which God 
requires men to achieve through obedience.^ The two 
meaningH, while logically separable, are in fact "inter- 
dependent," and the Christian ideal realizes itself only 
through a union of the two. According to Ritschl, it 
is Schleiermacher's greatest fault that he failed to per- 
ceive this, and hence in his " Glaubenslehre " isolated 
Buch rehgious conceptions as justification and recon- 
ciliation from their proper social and ethical environ- 
ment.^ This fault Ritschl endeavors to correct in his 
great monograph on "Justification and Reconciliation." 
We need to remember this as we approach his doctrine 
of redemption.* 

2. We may express the difference between Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl at this point by saying that, 
whereas, to the former, redemption exhausts itself in 
bringing about the proper relation between the indi- 
vidual soul and God, to the latter, it is the means to a 
wider end, namely, the eatablishraent of the ethical 

' Eecht. und Vers. HI. p. 30, Eng. tr. p. 30. 

a Ibid. 

' Cf. the detailed criticism of Schleiermacher'a doctrine of redemption 
in Rechl. and Vers. I. p. 518 sq., Eng. tr. p. iTS, also the passage already 
cited from tlie Leben, II. p. 107. 

* On Ritschl's doctrine of redemption, cf. Becit. und Vers. III. chaps, 
i. ii. rii. Tlii. Unterricht, g§ 26-*5. Here we are concerned onlj with the 
general oatUnes of the conception, not with its derelopment in detail. 
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kingdom of God, which is the supreme object both for 
God and man. To Schleiermacher, the fundamental 
reUgious fact is the feehng of dependence upon God. 
Wherever that is found, there you have the essence of 
religion. Redemption is one particular form among 
others in which this dependence appears. The second- 
ary place assigned to the conception appears in the 
structure of the "Glautenslebre," which begins with 
man's dependence upon God as revealed in nature, and 
then passes on to consider the modifications of the 
rehgious feeling brought about by sin and by salvation. 
To Ritschl, on the other hand, redemption is the funda- 
mental religious fact. Without redemption — that is, 
deliverance from the evils to which man is exposed — 
you simply cannot have religion as he understands it, 
Schleiermacher is a monist, who sees God in every- 
thing, to whom evil is something relative, subsidiary, 
passing. Ritschl is a dualist, face to face with the fact 
of present evil, to whom unity is an ideal still to be 
reahzed, a task still to be achieved. By the extent of 
our present need, we measure the greatness of our obli- 
gation to Christ. 

3. With the mention of Christ we reach our third 
point of contrast. To both Ritschl and Schleiermacher 
Christ is the central figure of Christianity. To both, 
his person and work have fundamental importance. 
Apart from Him Christianity would never have existed. 
Nevertheless, in their estimate of what Christ actually 
docs and is, they differ. To Ritscld the work of Christ 
appeare a more unique and original thing than to 
Schleiermacher. We may express the difference be- 
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tween the two by retaining to our earlier contrast 
between Paul and the writer to the Hebrews. To 
Schleiermacher, as to the writer to the Hebrews, the 
significance of Christ consists in the fact that he com- 
pletes a work already begun, realizes an ideal already 
partially revealed. To Ritschl, as to Paul, Christ is 
the beginning of a new line of development, source of 
a power and influence entirely without parallel.^ With 

1 Unterricht § 19. "Die Aofgabe der sittlichen Yerbindang aller 
Menschen als Meiuschen konnte als praktischer Gnmdaatz nar wirkaam 
werden, indem sie aos dem religiosen Beweggnmde der besondem christ- 
lichen Gemeinde erzengt worden ist. Da femer jene Aofgabe fiber alle 
naturlich bedingten sifctlicben Motive sich erhebt, so findet ihre Greltong in 
der christlichen Gemeinde ihren notbwendigen Massstaban dem in §§ 11-18 
entwickelten Gedanken des iibematorlichen Gottes. Nun ist aber aneb 
die besondere Thatsache der Gemeinde, welcbe sicb zn der Yerwirkliehr 
ong jener allgemeinen Aafgabe als des Reiches Gk>tte8 bestimmt, nicht 
natargemass gegeben, sondern dieselbe ist in ihrer Art immer nnr als 
die positive Stiftong Christi begreiflich. Deshalb ist es zam Yerstand- 
niss dieser Gemeinde und fiir unsere richtige Theilnahme an derselben 
nothwendig, das bleibendes Yerhaltniss anznerkennen und zu versteben, 
welcbes zwischen der Gemeinde des Reiches Gottes und ibrem Stifter 
Jesus Cbristus obwaltet." 

After speaking of the relation in which Christ stands to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, he goes on to speak of the qualities which fit Him for His 
work. These are first, His fitness in character for the work to which He 
was called (§ 21) ; secondly, His adoption as His own of God's plan for 
the world (§ 22) ; and thirdly, His actual mastery over the world as a 
result of His union with the supermundane God (§23). These qualities 
we express in the confession of the divinity of Christ, which is to be 
understood not theoretically, as a metaphysical judgment, but as a Werth- 
uriheilj expressive of the experience which we have actually enjoyed of 
Christ's deliverance. Cf. Recht. und Vers. III. p. 376, Eng. tr. p. 398. 

The unique place held by Christ in the Christian religion is most 
clearly expressed in the Christian name of God, which, according to 
Ritschl, is "the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ" (Unterricht, 
§ 11). Cf. also his criticism of the attempts to write the life of Jesus, on 
the ground that the " very undertaking involves the surrender of the con- 
viction that Jesus, as the founder of the perfect moral and spiritoal relig- 
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the single exception of the Old Testament, which so 
belongs with Christianity that llitschl practically iden- 
tifies it with it,' the religious preparation of the world 
before Christ came was almost wholly negative. Re- 
demption, as the Christian knows it, as the church 
exemplifies it, was unknown before Christ. Thus to 
Ritschl, Christianity stands forth as a phenomenon 
without parallel; a religion truly supernatural in the 
midst of a world elsewhere the subject of uniform law. 

We touch here a point which is characteristic of 
Ritschl's theology, namely, his rejection of natural 
theology in every form.^ Ritschl has small respect 
for the efforts to prepare the way for Christianity by 
reference to a preceding rehgion of nature. He sees in 
them simply relics of a paganism from which it is the 
first duty of the Christian theologian to free himself. 
In this view he had been anticipated by Schleiermacher, 
who devotes more than one page of his " Reden " to 
clever satire of the so-called religion of nature, which 
has its existence only in the brains of certain rational- 
istic philosophers and theologians,^ But it is not merely 
such artificial and exotic plants that Ritschl has in 

ion, Monga to a higher order than all other men " {Rechl. vnd Veri. HI. 
p. 3, Eag. tr. p. 3). He is aiiiqae, iiot mere); a ;xirFe anM, but a parte 

The view thus briefly indicated is fully developed in Recki. und Vers. 
Ill, chap. vi. 

1 See below, p. 249. 

' Rich, und Vtr,. III. p. 8, Eng. tr. p. 8, " If any one huilds Chris- 
tian theology on a substrncture of pretended nitural theology ... ha 
thereby takes hia stand ontaide the sphere of regeneration, which is 
coterminonB with the conimmiity of heliovere." 

' Cf. p. IM, note a. 
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mind. His antagonism extends to every attempt to lay 
a rational basis for Christianity in considerations that 
are independent of the distinctively Christian experi- 
ence. While it is true that "the theological exposition 
of Christianity" is complete only "when it has been 
demonstrated that the Christian ideal of life, and no 
other, satisfies the claims of the human spirit to knowl- 
edge of things universally,"' it is also true that this 
demonstration is impossible on purely speculative 
grounds. The true proof of Christianity, and the only 
one that can claim scientific validity, is the Christian 
experience.^ This explains Ritschl's rejection of the 
famous arguments for the being of God.* These are 
as unsatisfactory religiously as they are scientifically. 
Taking their departure outside of the Christian experi- 
ence, they are unable to lead to the desired conclusion. 
The God they prove is not the God in whom Christians 
believe. Even the study of comparative religion falls 
short of scientific demonstration.* How will you prove 
to a Mohammedan or a Buddhist who knows not Christ 
the superiority of the Christian religion?^ He lacks 

' Unhl. unif Vers. III. p. 25, Eng. tr. p. 25. 

* Ibid. p. 24, Eng. tr, p. 24. " The acientific proof for the tnttb of 
ChrJBtiaaitj ought only to be soaght in the line of the thonght already 
BiDgled out by Spener: "Wlioaoeser wiUeth to lio the will of God will 
know that the doctrine of Christ is true." 

* Hid. p. 201, Eng.tr. p. 211 sq. The only argoment to which Ritechl 
grants any validity is Cho moral argument. To this, when properly 
stated, he attributes great weight. Cf. p. 208 s^., Eng. tr. p. S19 tq. 

* Ibid. p. 186 .sg., Eng. tr. p. 196 sg. 

' Ibid, p. 187 sg,, Eng, tr, p. 197. "It is aimlesa and impracticable to 
attempt to prove the nniverail validity of the view that religions can be 
arranged in an ascending series. Do people expect to diacorer thus a 
way of demonstrating acientificall; to a Mohammedan or a Buddhist that 
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tbe premise on which your argnment rests. Thus 
natural theology, iii both its great historic forms, 
breaks down. Christianity is something wholly mi 
generis, and the attempt to prepare the way for its 
understanding by an appeal to general considerations 
outside of itself is bound to fail. 

In view of this attitude toward natural theology, it 
is all the more striking that we find our author taking 
such conservative ground as to the Old Testament 
religion.^ For all his sense of the uniqueness and 
originality of Christ, he cannot conceal from himself 
the fact that Chriatianity is deeply embedded in the soil 
of the religion of Israel. He blames Scbleiermacher 
for exaggerating the contrast between Christianity and 
Judaism,^ They are not two separate religions, but 
different parts of one and the same religion. Chris- 
tianity is the flower of which the rehgion of Israel is 
the root.^ Christ Himself professed to be the Messiah 
of whom the prophets spake, and fed His spirit upon 
the devotional literature in which His disciples later 
found His own experiences anticipated.* In binding 

the CJiriBtian celigion, and not theirs, occnpiea the higheKt rank? In 
carrying out tlie task we hare indicated, we bare no sach aim." 

" Etchi. toirf Vera. lU. p. 10, Eng. tr. p. 9. " In the Old Testament, 
no leea (than in Christianitj], the concrete conception of the one, super- 
natural, omuipoteut God is bound np with the final end of the kingdom 
of God mtd with the idea of a rodomptjon." 

* Ibid. Scbleiermacher was impeded in his estimate of ChFtBtiaaitj 
" hj his nndeiestimate of the religion of the Old Testament, which, aa the 
stage prefatory to Christianity, is poaaeasBd of charaeteriaticH analogona 
to those of Christianity itself." 

' Ibid. p. 10. Eng. Ir. p. 10, In Christianity we have " a culmination 
of the monotheistic, spiritual, and teleolof^ical religion of tlie Bihlein the 
idea of the perfected spiritual and moral religion." 

* Unttrricht, % 20. 
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up the Old Testament with the New as parts of a single 
volume of revelation the church has followed a sound 
instinct, which modem critical study only tends to 
confirm.^ 

But Ritschl is not merely anxious to establish the 
originality and distinctness of Christianity as a historic 
religion, as compared with the so-called religions of 
nature. He is also careful to discriminate it from the 
various forces and influences with which in its later 
history it has been wrongly identified,^ Foremost 
among these is Greek philosophy, with its conception 
of God as absolute Substance instead of loving Father, 
and its substitution, for the historic Christ, of the 
Logos of the Alexandrine schools.^ The translation 
of Christian truth into the technical language of the 
philosophers, and the substitution for personal faith in 
Christ of the acceptance of certain abstruse metaphysical 
dogmas, was a corruption of Christianity which was 
none the less unfortunate because it was inevitable. 
Christianity is life, not dogma. It is deliverance from 
the bondage of the world into the freedom of sonship 
through the redemption of Christ. Any theological 
statement which obscures this simple fact of experience 
is to be deprecated. One of the most important tasks 

1 Unterrtcht, § 3. 

^ Ibid. § 3. " Weil aber im Lanfe der Geschichte," etc 
• This view, suggested by Kitschl in his AUkatholischen Kirche, 
has been most fullj developed by Kaftan and Harnack. Ritschl himself 
accepts the Johannine designation of Christ as the Logos, though giving 
it a religions rather than a metaphysical interpretation {Recht. und Vera, 
III. p. 382, Eng. tr. p. 404). His fullest criticism of the idea of the 
Absolute is given in Theol. und Metaphysik, p. 17 sq. Of. Reeht, und Ven, 
ni. p. 215, Eng. tr. p. 226. 
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for any age is to recover the core of essential Chris- 
tianity from the heap of rubbish, ecclesiastical and 
intellectual, under which it has been buried. 

While thus seeking to recover the core of historic 
Christianity, its Gospel as distinct from its theologies 
and its dogmas, Ritschl is far from ignoring the ex- 
perience of the church. Unlike some later tlieologians, 
whose cry, "Back to Christ," means the rejection of 
historic Christianity in all its forms, for the impossible 
effort to reproduce the conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing the life of its founder, he recognizes clearly that we 
can know Christ only through the effects which He 
produces upon men. Hence the experience of those 
who testify to having been redeemed through Christ 
becomes of the highest value.^ We learn of Christ 

' Recht. und Vers. lU.. pp. 1-3, Eng. tr. pp. 1-^. "Now It is not 
BQffidcot for mj purpose to bring ont what Jesus lias Baid about the for- 
giveness of bids attached to His peraoo and His death. For even [f His 
Btatementa might seem perfeetlj- clear, theic aignificaDce becomes com- 
pletely intelligible only when we see how thcj are rcSected in the cou- 
Bcioosuesa of those who believe in Him, and how the members of the 
Christian community trace back their consciousness of pardon to the 
perBon and the action and passion of Jesus. . . , We can di.scover the full 
compass of His historical actuality solely from the faith of the Christian 
comoiiiDity. Not even His purpose to found the community cati be quite 
understood historically sbtc by oue who, as a member of it, subordinates 
himself to His Person. 

" Hence it follows . . . that the material of the theological doctrines of 
forgiveness, justiScatioD, and reconciliation is to he Bought not so much 
directly in the words of Christ, oh in the correlative representations of the 
original conScionBueBS of the community. The immediate object of theo- 
logical cognition is the community's faith that it stands to God in a rela- 
tion essentially conditioned by the forgiveness of sins. . . . Such being 
the position of affairs, we have now a basis for the practice of theology in 
attaching its terminology directly to the apostolic circle of ideas. It 
would be a mistaken pnrlsm were any oue, in this respect, to prefer 
the less developed statements of JesoB to the forms of apostolic thoaght." 
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throogh Paul and tfaiough Augustine quite as tml j as 
tfarongh Matthew and through Mark. Especially im- 
portant are the hooks of the New Testament, since in 
them we see the effects of Christ upon human life, set 
forth for the first time in their purity. To the original 
experience of redemption thus recorded, later experience 
adds nothing essential, though it confirms the early 
record by the testimony of a great and eyer-increasing 
crowd of witnesses.^ Hence to Ritschl, for all his free- 
dom of criticism, the New Testament has nonnatiTe 
significance in determining the answer to our question. 
What is Christianity ? * 

To sum up : Christianity is the religion of redemption, 
foreshadowed in the Old Testament, revealed by Christ, 
who is at once the Saviour from sin, and the founder of 
that kingdom of brotherly service, in which the ethical 
ideal of humanity is for the first time realized, and into 
which, as the centuries go on, it is God's plan to gather 
more and more of the sons of men. 

From what has been said, the contrast between 

1 Becht, und Vers, p. 8, Eng. tr. p. 8. The idea of the Christian religion 
" 18 reached by an orderly reproduction of the thought of Christ and the 
apostles ; it is confirmed by being compared with other species and stages 
of religion." 

2 Unterrichtf § 3. " Das Verstandniss des Christenthmns wird nor dann 
dem Anspmch desselben aof Vollkommenheit gerecht werden, wenn es 
Yom Standpankte der christlichen Gemeinde ans nntemommen wird. 
Weil aber im Lanfe der Geschichte derselbe mannig^h yerschoben and 
der Gresichtskreis der Gemeinde dnrch fremde Einflusse getriibt worden 
ist, so gilt als Gmndsatz der erangelischen Elirche, dass man die christ- 
liche Lehre allein ans der heiligen Schrift schopfe. Dieser Grnndsats 
bezieht sich direct aof die im Neuen Testament gesammelten Urkonden 
des Christenthums, zn welchen sich die Urkunden der hebraischen Relig- 
ion im Alten Testamente als unam^Lngliche Hilfsmittel des Yentand- 
nisses yerhalten." 
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Ritschl's view and that of Hegel is clear. To Hegel, 
Christianity is simply the crown of natural religion ; the 
particular historic form in which the eternal principles 
of the religious life were bound, sooner or later, to 
express themselves. To Ritschl, Christianity is the 
supernatural religion; not to be accounted for by the 
preceding development, having its uniqueness in this, 
that it lifts man above the law of necessity to which he 
were else subject, into the spiritual realm which is the 
sphere of freedom. To the one, Christ is simply the 
most perfect illustration of a principle rationally dedu- 
cible without Him ; to the other. He is the creator of a 
new life, which without Him could never have been. 

4. The Ritschlian Apologetic.^ 

But it may be asked, Wherein consists the scientific 

value of this view of religion? How does it differ 

' It may seem Btraoge to speak of a RiMchlian apologetic in view of 
RitscU's dislike to eveijlhing wliich saTored of this oatiire (ct. his dis- 
claimer of aDj desire to demonstrate the trntli of Chrietiauit/ scientilicall/, 
Rechl.und Kers. IH. p. 187, Eng. tr.p. 197). Otto Eitschl ( Lett n, U. p. 1 67 ) 
declaiea that " every apologetic tendency was foreign " to his father'g 
theology. To his minil, this was a matter for the preacher and the niia- 
sionary, with which the dogmatic theologian, writing to convinced 
Christians, had no concern. None the leaa is it tme tiiat in aeeking for 
the intelligent Christian a view of bis religion which, from his own point 
of view, shall be scieatifically defensible, he is serving aa apologetic pur- 
pose. Ue seelcs to establish Christian faith apon a ground in which it 
shall be independent of the fluctuations of the changing Wellanscliauang 
o! contemporary thought. Indeed, in some passages he goes even further, 
declaring that the theological exposition of Christianity is complete only 
" when it has been demonstrated that the Christian ideal of life, and do 
other, satisfies the cl^ms of the human spiiit to koowledge of things 
universally " (Reckl. and Vera. III. p. 85, Eng, ir. p. 25). This apolo- 
getic suggestion has been much more fully developed by later members 
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from those earlier conceptions against which the defini- 
tions of Schleiermacher and of Hegel came as protests? 
Other theologians beside Ritacbl have affirmed the 
snpematural character of Chriatianity, but they have 
failed to juHtify their claim at the bar of reason. Can 
Ritschl do better? To answer this we need to spend a 
moment or two over Ritschl's doctrine of Werthurtheile,^ 

All judgments, according to Ritschl, may be divided 
into two classes, theoretical judgments, which are con- 
cerned with the cause of sensations, as realities objec- 
tively given, and judgments of value (Werthurtheile^, 
which estimate them in their relation to the subject, 
according to the pleasure or pain which they produce.' 
The former are the objects of science and philosophy 
the latter of ethics and of a;sthetics. It is true that 
value -judgments enter into scientific knowledge also, 
since without interest (i. e. value) science could not 
be. But their function is subordinate. They are con- 
comitant rather than independent.^ In ethics, however, 
we have to do with independent value -judgme nts ; 
judgments, that is to say, whose distinguishing feature 
ia to be found in their practical bearing upon our life.* 

It is with such independent value-judgments that 

of the achool (e. g. Hermann, Dit Religion im VerhSllniss sum WeUa-l-eanen 
und 2ur Siulichkeit, p, !70 sq. ; SchnlCz, Apctogitik ; Kaftan, Die Wahr- 
ktii der ckrisltichen Religion ; Harnack, Das Wesen des Chrislfntums). 

' Rtchl. und Vers. III. p. 193 iq., Eng. tr. p. 203 sq. Cf. Garrie, op. at. 
p. 161 tq.; Orr, op. at. p, 61 sq., and tlie literatore cited p. 224, note (e). 

a Becht und Vers. UI. p. 13*, Eng. tr. p, 201. 

' Ibid. p. 195, Eng. tr. p. 304. 

* Ibid. p. 195, Eng, tr. p. SOS. Ritschl admits th»C It ii not altogethet 
eaav to diatiognish the independent Tnlne-jadgnienta of ethics bom thoae 
of religion. NeTerthelesa he thinka with care it can he dona. 
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leligion has to do.^ What things are in themselves is 
indifferent to it. It deals with them only in their prac- 
tical bearing upon the life of man. Thus to the 
religious man, as religious, it is a matter of no im- 
portance how the world came to be what it is ; whether 
through evolution, special creation, or any other of the 
various methods which have been proposed. What he 
wants to know is the meaning of the world to-day, so 
far as it affects his own religious life; the significance 
of the sufferings and sins with which it afflicts him; 
and how he may be dehvered from both. So of God. 
The questions which philosophers have discussed as to 
the nature of God's consciousness and the like do not 
interest the Christian, whose sole desire is to know 
God's will for him.^ Not Comte himself could be more 
uncompromising in his attacks upon the idea of the 

' lUckt. urtd Vers. III. p. 195, Eng, tc. p. 205. " Religious kuowledge 
moToa in iodepeadent value- judgmeats, wliicli relate to man's attitade to 
the world, and call forth feeliaga of pleasare and pain, in which laan 
either enjoys the dominion over the world vouchsafed him bj God, or 
feels f^evoosly the lack of God's help to that end," 

^ Ritachl is far from denying that the Christian man should seek a 
coDoected view of the world and of life. Such a view has a lery practi- 
cal bearing on his person^ conduct, eince it assures hiia that the God in 
whom he ttiista is really master of the uniretae and hence able to being 
His purpose to accomplishment within it. Indeed Ritachl contends that 
in seeking snch a connected and unified view of the world philosophy 
deserts its proper scientific function, and " betrays rather an irapuUe re- 
ligiouH in its nature, which philosophBrs ought to have distinguished from 
the cognitive methods they follow.'' For, he goes on to say, " ia all 
philosophical systems the affirmation of a aupreme law of existence, from 
which they underCaiie to deduce the world as a whole, is a departure from 
the strict applicatiou of the philosophic method, and betrays itself as 
being quite as much an object of the intuitive imaginatioa as God and 
the world are for religious thought " (Rtcht. wiil Vtrs. III. p. 197 iq., Eng. 
tr. p. 207). 
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Absolute, which plays so prominent a part in religious 
discussions. To Ritschl absoluteness is an inheritance 
from the Greek philosophy, full of misleading associa- 
tions ; an abstraction on which the religious nature 
tries in vain to feed.^ The Christian conception of God 
is not abstract, but concrete. It is warm, personal, 
individual, definite. The Christian sees Gt)d in i^e 
face of Jesus Christ.^ His characteristic attribute is 
love, and his appropriate name is Father.^ 

But while banishing the Absolute as a theoretical 
conception from religion, Ritschl, like Kant, retains its 
practical equivalent in other ways. What the theoreti- 
cal reason cannot afford, the conscience and the religious 
experience provide. In Christianity we do actnallj 
experience a power which delivers us from our weak- 
ness, our ignorance and our sin, and transfers us into 
the glorious freedom of the children of God. This is a 
matter of experience, not to be denied, as positive a 
fact as any of those which enter into the catalogue of 

^ Of the term ** Absolute" he writes (Theol. und Metaphysik, p. 18) : 
** Das Absolute ! wie erhebend das klingt 1 Ich erinnere mich nor noch dun- 
kel, dass das Wort mich in meiner Jngend beschSLf tigt hat, als die Hegelsche 
Terminologie aach mich in ihren Stmdel zu ziehen drohte. Es ist lange 
her, nnd das Wort ist mir in dem Masse fremd geworden, als ich keinen 
weitreichenden Gedanken in demselben bezeichnet finde. Denn wortlich 
bedeatet es das, was abgelost ist, was in keinen Beziehnngen za auderen 
steht, nnd Frank yersteht es ebenso, da er dafiir die Ansdriicke Durch- 
sichselbstsein, Insichselbstsein, Seinselbstsein einsetzt." 

2 Recht. und Vers. III. p. 259 sq., Eng. tr. p. 272 sq.] 

^ Ibid. p. 281, Eng. tr. p. 296 sq. In asserting that the fondamental 
attribute of God is loye, Kitschl is careful to avoid all appearance of sen- 
timentality. As Ecke has shown {op. cit. p. 24) there was nothing which 
he abhorred more. To Kitschl love is an ethical conception through and 
through, as appears from his identification of the grace of God with His 
righteousness {Unterrichtf § 16). 
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the positivist philosopher. In bringing us into contact 
with such a God, rehgioa makes us acquainted with the 
ultimate reality.' 

The Ritschlian apologetic for Christianitj' consists in 
the attempt, by the distinction just described, to lay a 
scientific basis for such a reality. If knowledge in- 
cludes WerthurtheiU as well as theoretical judgments, 
then there is no reason why the utterances of the reli- 
gious consciousness should not be accepted as giving us 
a knowledge as valid in its place as that of physics 
and of biology. The reality which is the object of % 
Werthurtheil, properly understood and defined, is just 
as real as that which is the object of a theoretical judg- 
ment. Nay, God as Saviour is a reality for which far 
more experimental evidence can be brought than for the 
Absolute of which philosophy talks so learnedly. No 
apologetic, it ia true, can take the place of the Chris- 
tian experience. If it could, its object would not be 
real, as modem thought understands reahty. But to 
one who shares this experience, it is possible to defend 
its legitimacy by such considerations as we have indi- 
cated. And even to hira who has it not, the position 

' Taking the Absolute in the broad sense, as meauing the ultimate 
realit;, no theologian of our day has a atiouger sense of the absoluteocas 
of Christiatiitj than RitschL la rejecting the idea of the Absolute, he 
ie contending against a particular metaphysical conceptioo which he ia 
carefnl to define, and which, when so defineil, nould be admitted by most 
theologians to be □□christian. Here, as always, attention to Ritscbl's 
definitions is a necessary condition of understanding liia thought, and 
failure to obseire this elementary precaution ia responsible for many 
current misconceptiona. Similar eiamples might be gJTen in his use of 
the terms Metaphysics and Mysticism, both of which he anderstands in a 
sense more rartow than that cummooly employed in theological 
terminology. 

17 
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of the Chiistian may be made to commend itself as one 
not unworthy of an educated man. Along such lines 
as this Ritsehl attempts to pany the positivist attack, 
and to win respect for his view of Christianity as scien- 
tifically valid. 

This is the point at which the Ritschlian theology 
has been most persistently attacked. Theologians who 
on all other questions stand at sword's point forget their 
differences for the time in order to join hands against 
the common foe. Pfleiderer^ and Frank,^ Luthardt' 
and Lipsius ^ find in opposition to Ritsehl an unexpected 
bond of union. By the orthodox Lutheran of the school 
of Frank, he is accused of rationalism in abandoning to 
the tender mercies of a hostile criticism &ctB in the 
Gospel record of vital importance to the Christian faith.^ 
By the speculative theologian of Hegelian sympathies 
he is charged with agnosticism in that he is content to 
found his theology upon the purely subjective basis of 

1 Die Theologie der ritschTschen Schule {Jahr.JUr prot, Theol, 1891); 
•also Development of Theology y etc. p. 183 sq. 

3 Zur Theologie A. Ritschls, 1891, 3d ed.; Der Subjectivismus in der 
Theologie und sein Reckty in Dogmatische Studietif 1892, p. 27 ; Geschichte 
und Kritik der neueren Theologie, etc. 1898, p. 262 sq. 

^ Zeitschrift fur kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, 1881, p. 
&17 8q.; 1886, p. 632 sq. 

^ Die ritschTsche Theologie {Jahr. fUr prot. Theol. 1888 ; also sepa- 
rately printed). 

^ E. g. the personal pre-existence of Christ (cf . Frank, 2^0" Theologie 
A, Ritschls, p. 29). Kitschl himself accepts the Johannine doctrine, bat 
gives it a moral interpretation. In this he has not been followed by his 
scholars, many of whom frankly reject the doctrine, seeing in it a result 
of the influence of Greek metaphysics. Cf. Frank, Geschichtef p. 317, 
" Man sieht, Hitschl kommt hier (i. e. in his interpretation of John) an 
jene Grenze an, welche seine Scliiiler, z. B. Ad. Harnack, bereits nnd 
zwar mit vollem Bewosstsein uberschritten haben." 
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a Werthurtheil, and denies the possibility of any rational 
proof of the great religious verities.^ Thus while some 
tax him with trusting reason too little, others quarrel 
with him for relying upon it too much,^ and in the din 
of the controversy there is no slight danger that his dis- 
tinctive contribution to theology may be underestimated, 
if not altogetlier overlooked. 

It must be frankly confessed that the charge of sub- 
jectivism brought against the theology of llitschl is not 
without a certain justification in fact. It is one of the 
curiosities of history that the theologian, who, among 
the moderns, is most conspicuous for the bitterness and 
persistence of his attack upon mysticism in every form, 
should be himself before all the theologian of the indi- 
vidual religious experience. Like the mystics, Ritschl 
finds the ultimate authority in religion in the immediate 
experience of the individual soul, as distinct from 
rational argument or ecclesiastical authority. Hia 
insistence upon the place of the historic Christ in every 

I Pfleiderer, Development, p. 183, "On a closer inspection bis 
(RitBKhl's) famous theory of cognition \a seen to he only a dilettaute coo- 
fuaion of tlia irtrGconcilable views of subjective idealism, which resulves 
things into phenomena of consciuasaess, aod common-sense realism, 
which looks upon the phenomena of cQascionsneas as things themselves, 
admitting no dietinctioD hetweea phenomena as perceived by na and the 
being of things in themselTes ; a confnsioD to which the nearest parallel 
is the semi-idealistic, semi-mateiialistic theory of the Neo-Kantian 
Lange, author of the Geschickle des Malerialiantui, which enjoyed a 
brief celebrity as havine supplied, it was thonght, a jnstiflcation of the 
sceptical tendencies of the time." Of the later editions of the " Juatiflca- 
tioa" the same author adds that they show "an increasing adTance in 
the direrlion of speculative scepticism and historical dogmatism '' {Tbid.). 

' Lipsina combines both charges. He maintains that the standpoint 
of Ritschl is formally positivism, materially rationalism {Die ritsdil'seht 
Tkcoiogie, p. 22). 
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true religious experience ; his polemic againet the Neo- 
platonic doctriue of an immediate contact of the soul 
with God, in which the former is raised above the 
limits of the finite ; his emphasis upon the part played 
by historic facts, and particularly by the Christian 
community in mediating religious truth, show his keen 
sense of the dangers to which mysticism in the techni- 
cal sense is exposed.^ But they do not alter the fact 
that the ultimate basis of Ritschl's faith in Christ and 
of his acceptance of the Christian religion is an experi- 
ence as individual as that of the Pietists he condemns. 
Ritschl believes Christ to be God because in Him he is 
conscious of a power lifting him above himself into a 
new world of peace and strength. Why this should be 
he cannot tell, nor can he give any answer to the man 
who asks him for an explanation than the fact of his 
experience. Enough that he point to Christ aa the one 

' Ritschl defiaes mTSticism aa follows : " Mjstik ist — zUDS«bst die 
darch den areopag[tischcD Gottoabegiiff geleitete Aodacht, in welcher die 
Uebarschreitiing &Ugt VeTmlttlutigiou bis ztim Aufgeheu des bestimmtea 
Bewnsstacins in Am naterscbiedslose Wesen Gottes, als etwas schon in da- 
irdiichen Gegenwart Erreichbares eratrebt winJ." (Recht. iinrf Vers. I. p. 
lia, lat od. qaoted by Beischle, Ein Wort iur Cantroiterse, etc. p. a.) In 
this sense of coarse, Ritschl has uothing in commoa witb nyBticism. 
Reischle, ia hia excellent study, Ein Wort zar Controvcrse Sber die Hyitik 
in der Tkeotogie (Frcibnrg, 1886), tbinks that Ritschl is jnatified in his 
defiuitiou, and that hia polemic against mysticism, as he defines it, is well 
taken. A similar view is taken by HermaDii, in bis well-known book, 
llie Communion of the Christian icilh God, in which be contrasts the 
Catholic type of piety, aa myatic in the nacrowsense, with the Protestant, 
in which the relation of the aoul to God is mediated in eyery case by the 
hiatoric Ciirist. But, taking mysticism in a wider sense to denote the in- 
commnnicable elements in the ChriBtian experience, botb these VFriters 
admit its legitimacy, and make place for it in theic theology. This is 
particularly tme of Hermann. On the legitimacy of soch a wider oae of 
the teim, cf. Eaftan, Da* Wesen der ckriidichen Bdigim, p. 262, note. 
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through whom he has received deliverance, leaving it 
to the other to make the test, and try the experiment 
for himself.^ 

This explains his indifference to the results of critical 
study of the Scriptures. Since his faith in Christ docs 
not rest upon any particular fact connected with His 
life, but upon the total impression of His person, it 
cannot be affected by the shifting results of critical 
processes. Let criticism do its worst, it cannot alter 
the fact that acceptance of Christ as Saviour and 
Master has made of Ritschl a new man. In like 
manner of the rational arguments by which men have 
sought to support faith in Christ. However useful 
these may be in their place, they fail short of produc- 
ing genuine convictiou. What argument has built 

' To be snre Hitachi calls attention to the tact that in Christ we find 
one who perfectly fulfils his earthly vocation, and for our admiration 
for whom, therefore, we can gire rational gronnda. Bnt it is not upon 
BBch grounds that Christian faith reata. Christ is not merely Example but 
Sariour. lodeed, He is so far alnve us, that Kitscbl denies that the 
Christian life can properly he stated in terms of the imitation of Chriat. 
Christiao faith reata upou the fact that cnctact with Christ, aa preseatdd 
to ns through His church — how Ritschl cannot enplain — actually givea 
US new power and transforms us into new meu. It is apoii this imli- 
Tidoal experience of salvation that hia whole theology rests. That is what 
he means by calling the divinity of Christ a Werlhurlhtil. It is the ex- 
pression of the value which Chriat has for each individual who trusts 
Him. 

It ia a well-knOBTi tact that many of the later scholars of Ritschl have 
emphasized the immediate Glementa in the Christian experience to a 
much greater extent than Ritschl himself (e.;. Kaftan, Scholi, Gotlachick, 
Boraemann}. Scholz even goes so far aa to admit that mysticism in the 
technical senae has its relative right (ct. Ecke, p. 299). Ecke regards this 
as a correction of the Ritschlian theology. We are inclined to think it 
is rather the recognition and clearer statement of elements already con- 
tained implicitly within Hitachi's own teaching. 
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up, argument may overthrow. No syllogism is strong 
enough to bridge the gap between the finite and the 
infinite. What is needed here is not argument but 
experience. "Whereas once I was blind, now I see." 
To Ritschl, as to the blind man, contact with Christ 
means sight. To him whose eyes have been opened, 
there is no need of many words. To him who is still 
in darkness the most eloquent description is worse than 
useless. 

We cannot but agree with Ecke in his opinion that it 
was a great misfortune that Ritschl's polemic against 
Pietism should have been based upon so slight an 
acquaintance with its living representatives.^ Not 
only might a closer contact have led him to mitigate 
the severity of his criticism as he gained a new insight 
into the truly Christlike character of many of those 
whom he had been led in good faith to oppose, but 
on the other side a better understanding of the real 
meaning and purpose of his theology would certainly 
have removed many needless misunderstandings, and 
opened the way for the reception of his message in 
quarters which are now too often closed against it. 

For that Ritschl has a message for the church of 
to-day no one who has made a careful study of his 
theology can doubt. It is most unfortunate that atten- 
tion should have been concentrated so exclusively upon 
the mere outworks and approaches of his theology. 
Ritschl was not a great philosopher, and his theory of 
knowledge is generally admitted to be the least satis- 
factory part of his system. To this day scholars are 

1 Op. cH. p. 27 sq. 
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not agreed aa to exactly what it is,^ The really epoch- 
making achievement of Ritschl lies along other lines. 
It is found in his effort to determine with a clearness 
not attained by his predecessors what is the distinctive 
feature in the Christian experience ; to discover, on the 
basis of a scientific study of Christian history, what 
were the new elements which entered into the world 
vpith Cluist; and thus to gain a standard for distin- 
guishing what is truly Christian from all that falsely 
usurps the name : in a word, to discover and define the 
essence of Cliristianity as a historic religion, in order 
to make possible the more effective preaching of its 

1 On the Eriennlnisslheorie of RitachI, cf. Ecke, op. cit. p. 46 sq. ; Wend- 
laud, p. 37 ag, ; Garvie, op. cit, p. 39 aq. ; On, op. cit, p. 57 sq. ; Wenley, 
Contemporary Theology and Theism, p. 87 arj.and tlie literatare cited p. 3S4. 

Traab {Zeilschriftfar Tkecl. tinrf Kirche, 1894, p. 97) regards Bitachl as 
acricical idealist, reproducing the Kantian theorj of knowledge ; Stahlin 
[Kant, Lotze, Albrecht Eitschl, p. 134 ag. especially p. 144) fiods in him a 
sabjcctive idealist ; Garvie (op. cit. p. 45), a vulgar (aa distlnguishi^d from a 
philoBophical) realist; PSeiderer [Dtvelopment, -p. 183) holds that his 
theory of knowledge is " a dilettante confusion of the irreconcilable views 
of subjective idealism, which resolves things into phenomena of coosciotia- 
ness, and common-sense realism which looks upon the pheoomeaa of 
coDscionsneas as things themselves." All admit that his view is far from 
clear, and that he is not consistent with himself (cf. especially Weodland, 
op. cit. p. 39). 

Eitschl himself tells as thai he learned his theory of knowledge from 
Lotze, and is apparently not conscious of any diSerence between his view 
and that of this philosopher. According to RitachI there are three }p:eat 
theories of knowledge, the Platonic-Suholaatic, the Kantiau, am! that 
of Lotze, which he himself adopts. The tatter holds " that in the phenom- 
ena which in a definite space exhibit chsagea to a limited extent and 
In a determinate order, we cognize the thing as the cause of the tjnalities 
operating upon us, as the end which things serve as means, as the taw of 
their constant changes" {Recht.vnd Vera. m.p. BO, Eng. tr. p. 19). The 
fullest statement and defence of Ritechl'a own position ia given in his 
JTieologie und Mttaphi/aik. 
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Gospel to men. This problem, which he grasped wi 
II a clearness, and followed with a persistence beyond 

praise, may be said to have formed the subject of ] 
lifework from first to last, and it is this which he 1 
queaths as his chief heritage to the future. 
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5. The School of BitscM.^ 

The influence of Ritschl is the central fact which H 
student of present theological movements must fac 
It is felt not only in Germany, where the most •acti'^ 

1 On the school of Ritschl, cf . Ecke, Die thedogiaehe Schtde Albret 
Ritschls und die evangdische Kirche der Gegenwctrt, VoL L p. 67 «^. ; Ot 
Bitschl, Albrecht Ritschls Leben, U. p. 236 sq, and the works of Nippd 
Wendland, Garyie, and Orr, already referred to. See also the files of tl 
Zeitschrift fSar Thedogie und Kirche (cited below as Z. Th, K,), the orgi 
of the school, and Die christliche Welt, a more popular paper representii 
the same spirit. The extensiye literature in connection with the recei 
controTersy about the use of the Apostles' Creed may also be consulted. 

The limits of the so-called Kitschlian school are very indefinite. Amon 
the theologians who are usually classed among its members are Kaftai 
Hermann, Hamack, Reischle, H. Schultz, Bornemann, Bender, O. Ritsch 
J. Weiss, Wendt, Haring, Gottschick, Iioofs, Nitzsch, Lobstein, Eattei 
busch, Rade, Drews, Scholz, Troeltsch. But many of these depart ver 
widely from the positions of Ritschl. Ecke distinguishes three periods i 
the history of the school : 1, from 1874-1880, that of the founding of th 
school, and its deyelopment along lines of thought genuinely characteristi 
of Ritschl, his scholars remaining in essential agreement with him (p. 7 
sq.) ; 2, from 1880-1889, beginning with the accession of Haring an' 
Kaftan, who represent different points of view, and maintain their ow 
independence of Ritschl. This is the period of transition, in which the bon 
of union is no longer specific agreement in opinion, but the commo 
employment of a certain theological method (p. 76) ; 3, 1889 to the present 
the further development of the school under Harnack's leadership and th 
gradual breaking down of the barriers which separate the school of Ritsch! 
on the one side from the speculatiye, on the other from the orthodox c 
ecclesiastical schools. 
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and progressive of the younger writers own him as 
master, but also in increasing degree in England, 

Among the wcitinga of the Individual members o£ the Bchool, we inaj 
cite the followiag: 

Kaftan : Daa Wiien der chriitUchen Religion, IS81, 3d ed. Baaol, 18?S ; 
Die Wahrheit dtr christlkkei Religion, Eaael, 1888, Eng. tr. by Ferries, TUe. 
Truth of the Christian Religion, Edinburgh, 2 Tola. 1894 ; Glaube uad Dogma, 
Bielefeld, 1689; Braucheti uir ei'n neuei Dogmat Bielefeld, 1890; Bat 
UtiriitenCiittm tind die Philosophie, Leipzig, 1895; Die Selbslandigkeit des 
Christenlkumi, in Z. Th. K. 1896, p. 373 ; Dogmatik, Freiburg, 1897. 

Hermann: Die Metaphgtik in der Tkfotogie, Halle, 1876 ; Die Religion 
im Verhdltmss tarn Weilerkennen uad xar Silllichkeil. Halle, 1879 ; Der Ver- 
kehrdei Christen mil Gott. ad ed. Stuttgart, 1892, Eng. tr. bj Stanyon, 
The Commuman of the Christian witli God, London, 1895 ; Der Begriff der 
Offenhanmg, Giessen, ISB7; Warum bedarf unser Glaabe gticiichtlicher 
Thattacheat Halle, 1832 ; Die Gewitsheit del Olaubeni and die Freiheit 
der Theologie, 2d ed. Freibnrg, ISB9 ; Der evangetische Glaube und dit 
Theologie Albreeht Ritschls, MarburR, 1890 ; Der geschichlliche Chriitut, der 
Grand nnsere, Gtaubeni, in Z. Th. K. 1 892, p. 232 eg. 

Harnack: Lehrbuch der DogmengeachichSe, 3 vols. 3d ed. 1894 tq., 
Eng. tr. by BochanfiQ, IliBtary of Dogma, Boston, 1895-1900, 7 rola, ; Dat 
Christentum und die Geichichte, Leipzig, 1895, Eng. tr. by Saunders, Chrii- 
tianitg and Historg,l.oniioa, 1896; Das Weaen des ChriatentuMS, Leipzig, 
1900, Eng. tr. by Saunders, What is CAri»iiuni(j^ London and Kaw York, 

ReilDble : Die Frage nach dem Weien der Religion, Freibnrg, 1889 ; 
Der Glaube an Jeaam Christum und die geachichtliche Erforachung seines 
Lebens, in 1/eJle zur eAri«(. Welt, No. 12, Leipzig, 1893 ; Chrialenlum und 
Entieicklungagedanke, Ibid. No. 31, Leipiig, 1898 ; Ein Wort 2ur Conlro- 
verte ubtr die Mystik in der Theologie, Freiburg, 1886 ; Der Slreit uber die 
Hergrundung des Glaubeni aaf dea geschicktlichal Jena Chriilut, in Z. Th. 
K. 1897; Werthurtheik und Olanbeiuanheile, Hklle, 1900. LeilaatufOr 
eine akademische Vorletung iSier dit ckrieltiche Glavienstehre, Halle, 1899. 

H. Schnlti: Die Lehre ton der Gotiheit Chriili, Gotha, 1881 ; Grund- 
riat der evang. Apologetik, GSttingen, 1894 ; Gmndriaa der evang. Dogma- 
li'jt, ad ed, Gotticgen, 1S92 ; Alttealamendiehe Theologie, 5th ed. GoCtiugen, 
1896, Eng. tr. from the 4th ed. by Paterson, 2 ToU. Edinbnrgh, 1893. 

W. Bornomann ; Unterricht in Chriilenlum, 3d ed. Gijttingen, 1893. 

W. Bander : Das Weten der Religion, 4th od. Bonn, 1888. 

J. WeisB: Die Predigt Jesu mm Reiche Gottea, Giittingen, 1892, ad 
ed. 1900; Die Nadifolge Chritti und die Predigt der Gesmioarl, Giittingen, 
1895. 

H. H. Wendt: Die Lehre Jam, 3 toIi. GottingsD, 188S, 1890, Eng. 
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France, and America as well. Unmagnetic in person, 
obscure and unattractive in style, having left no single 
work which adequately presents the principles for 
which he stands, it is yet the fact that this Giittingen 
professor has exerted an influence which in range and 
intensity is paralleled only by that of Hegel. Unlike 
the latter, the secret of his power consists, not in the 

tr. by tVilaon, The Teaching of Jesus, 2 vola. New York, 1892 ; Die Auf- 
gabe dtr si/alematischea Theologie, Gottiogen, IS94; Der Erfahrunsjsbevieit 
far die Wahrheit da Ckrislentumi, GiittingEn, 1897 ; Die Norm des echten 
Christeatumi in Ntjle sur chriitl. Welt, No. 5, Leipzig, 1893 ; Dix Lthre 
dei Paulas cerglichea mil der Lekre Jesa, !□ H. Th, K. 1 39*, p. 1 sg. 

Th. Haring: U^er dai bUibende im Glauben an Chrigita, StattgarC, 
1S80; Zur Versdhaungsielire, tine dogmaliseke Ut^erauchtoig, Giittingen. 
1893 ; Die Ltbensfrage der lyUematischen Theaiagie, die LAensfiage des 
ckriitiichen Glaubem, Tubingen, 1895; GehSrt die Aufirslehang Bum 
GlavbentgranHt in Z. Th. K. 1897, p. 332; Zar Verstandigung in der 
igsltmatiKhen Theologie, in Z. Th. K. 1899, p. 97. 

Tioeltsch: Die chritlliche Weltantchaaaag and die wissenscliaftlicJie 
GegenttrBmungen.ia Z. TLK.\a93. p. 493; 1894, p. 167; Die SelbsfSndig- 
keit der Eeligion, in Z. Th. K. 1895, p. 361 sg.; 1896, pp. 71 and 167; 
GeKhichle and Meiaphytik, in Z Th. K. 1898, p. 1 ; Die Abaolullieit des 
Christeatums tmd die Religionsgeschichte, Tubingen, 1902. 

OtW Bitschl: Albrecht Rilachli Leben, 2 vols. Freibnrg, 1892; Ueber 
WeHkunkeile, 1895; Der gcKhichtiiche Christas, der ehristliebe Glaube und 
die theoiogisdie Wisienichaft, in Z. Th. K. 1893, p. 371. 

KattenbuBch: Von Schleiermacher at Ritschl, 2d ed. Giesaen, 1893; 
Lehrbuch d. vergleichenden Con/esiionshinde, Vol. I. Freibarg, 1892. 

Lolwtein ; Introduction a la Dogmalique Proleslante, Paris, IS96, 
German tr. hy Mass, Eceibnrg, IS97. See also his Etudes chrislologiqua, 
Paria, 1891, 1892, etc. 

NltzBch; Lehrbuch der evang. Dogmatik, Freiburg, 1893, 2d ed. 1896. 

Loofs: Ltitfaden mm Stadium der Dogmengeichichte, Halle, 1890, 3d 
ed. 1893; Si/mbolik, Vol. L Freibnrg, 1902. 

Bade: Die Wahrheit der chriiflichen Religion, Tixhitigen, 1900; Reiiie 
Lehre, in Hejte zur chrisd. Welt, No. 43, Tiibingon, 1900. 

Schwab: The Kingdom of God,New Tort, 1897. In ganeral aym- 
pathy with the Ritschlian point ot view are the Esaajs collected in Fnitb 
and Criticism, New York, 1893, Cf. especiallj p. 97 sq.. Revelation and 
die Person of Christ, bj P. T. Forajth. 
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unity and symmetry of bia system (although he is 
before all things the sy8tematic theologian) but in the 
wealth of suggestion which his writings contain, and the 
multitude of new viewpoints which he has opened up, 
leaving their further exploration and development to 
the industry of bis disciples. If one were asked to 
state wherein consists the unity of the so-called RitschI 
school, it would be difficult to give an answer. Apart 
from a common sense of gratitude to the master for 
stimulus, spiritual and intellectual, and the abiding 
conviction that the uniqueness of Christianity, as a 
historic religion, is to be found in the person of ita 
founder, scarcely a point could be named upon which 
all agree. Among so-called Ritschlians are to be found 
tendencies conservative and radical; individuals who 
follow closely the lines laid down by RitschI himself 
and others who depart widely from his teaching. Yet 
in all its branches the school is characterized by one 
consuming interest: the desire to know what is the 
essence of Christianity, as distinct from its accidents; 
to grasp the central principle which gives unity and 
consistence to the widely varying forms in which his- 
torically it has manifested itself. Nowhere, it may 
be said with confidence, has the problem which now 
engages us received more constant and persistent atten- 
tion than at the hands of those whose first impulse to 
theological study has been received from RitschI. 

And it is not only among his disciples in the narrow 
sense that the influence of RitschI is felt,' AH parties 

' Among the indapendent theologians more or less influenced by the 
Ritechlian movement, wemaymeotion R. A. Lipaiiu (PhUanphit und Rt- 
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in the chnrch have been affected by the new inflnenccB 
which he has set in motion. The speculatdye theolo- 
gians have been recalled from their lofty heights 
to the consideration of the historical questions upon 
the right solution of which all sound speculation 
depends.^ The conservative churchmen have been 
forced anew to g^ve an account of their faith.' If 
Ritschl be not right in his description of the essentials 
of Christianity, all the more reason that those who 
hold a fuller and sounder faith should bear their 
testimony. Thus on every side and from the most 
varied quarters, we find men of all schools and of 

ligiorit Leipzig, 1885 ; Lehrbuch der ewmgeHsch-proUMtant. Dogwuitik, 3d 
ed. Braanschweig, 1893. Cf. also the literature cited bj Wendland, 
op. cit, p. iii.) ; M. Kahler {Dogmatisehe Zeitfragen, Leipzig, 1898, 2 yoIb. ; 
Die Wissenschqft der ehrigtUchen Lehre, 2d ed. Leipzig, 1893 ; Der toge- 
nannte historische Jesus und der gesehichtliche biblische Ckristus, 2d ed. Leip- 
zig, 1896) ; J. Kostlin {Religion nach dem neuen Testament^ in Studten und 
Kritiken, 1888, p. 7 sq. ; Der Grlauhe und seine Bedeutungjur Erkenntniss, 
Leben und Ktrche, Berlin, 1895 ; Die Begrundung unserer siUUch-religidsen 
Ueberzeugung, Berlin, 1893, etc.). 

^ A good illustration of the way in which Ritschl's influence has made 
itself felt upon men who have been trained in a yerj different school Is 
to be found in the recent Dogmengeschichte of A. Domer (Berlin, 1899). 
Of early Christianity he says (p. 34) : ** Der gemeinsame Glaubenssatz, 
durch den das Christenthnm als neue Religion auftritt, ist die Ueberzeng- 
ung dass die Sundenyergebung in dem yon Christus begriindeten Reiche 
mit der Gotteskindschaft gegeben und ein neuer ethischer Lebensimpnls 
uniyersaler Liebe hiermit yerbunden sei, der eine Erf tlllung der sittlichen 
Anfgaben aus der Gesinning herans ermoglicht." Cf. p. 622, '*Da8 
Wesen des Christenthnms besteht darin, dass die Gottesgemeinschaft, 
welche alle Religion anstrebt, in den ethisch bestimmten Personlichkeiten 
als nniyersal-ethische Gottmenschheit realisirt wird ; damit ist einmal der 
Werth der Personlichkeit in das Unendliche gesteigert ; es ist aber zn- 
gleich ein ethischer Uniyersalismns eingeleitet, der in der Idee des Beiches 
Gottes seinen Ansdruck findet," etc 

3 Ecke, op. cit. p. 318. 
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no school addressing themaelves to the question, What 
is Christianity? 

To rehearse all the definitions which have been the 
outcome of this discussion would carry us too far afield.^ 
It is sufficient to state that among the followers of 
Ritsehl we note the same two tendencies, to which we 
have already so often called attention: the tendency 
to magnify the uniqueness of Christianity — its contrast 
with and separation from all preceding forms of relig- 
ion; and the tendency to emphasize its points of 
similarity with other faiths, — to see in Christianity the 
fulfilment and completion of a religious ideal, founded 
in the nature of man as such, and even before Christ, 
more or less clearly revealed. We may take as repre- 
senting these two tendencies Julius Kaftan and E. 
Troeltscb. 

In his books, "Das Wesen der chriBtlichea Religion," 
and "Die Wahrheit der cbristlichen Religion," Pro- 
fessor Kaftan has given the most exhaustive study of 

1 Beside tlia deStiitions considered below, we may mention tbose of 
Kilisch {Lehrbtich der DogmaHk, Freibnrg. 1892, p. 20S) : ■' Daa Christen- 
thuin iat diejenige ethische, nionotheistiache imd imlversalistische 
Religion, in welche ala hiiehales Gnt ond aia Heilagnt die Theilnabme an 
dem darcb Jeaas Ton Nazareth Terwirklichten, Gotteslcindachaft uud 
Liebe, mit bciden aber ewiges (gottliulies) lisben eiaschliesaeDden Reiche 
Gottea gilt," and of Schultz [Dogmalik, p. 18) : " Als die religiose Gimid- 
iiberzGugDDg, Ton welther ana das evangeliache Chriateuthnm dogmatisch 
Tcrslianden sein will, cr^ebt sich aus der gesammCen heiligen Schrift die 
neberzengQcg Ton dcm in CliriHtua verwirklicbten Reiche Gottei, desaeu 
Glieder wir im Glsabcn werilen, nnd in dessen GemeinscliafC wir der 
Yaterliebe Gottes gewisa eiod, also daa ETangelium im Sinne nnserer 
Kirche." Cf. Ayotogetik, p. 84 : " Ka liegtimtiofaten Weaen das Chriaten- 
tliDme be^ruodet das Beio Stifter aacb sein religiciser Mittelpnnkt, ja win 
wesentlicher Inhak, aein mass." Cf. also BomemanD, UnUtTicM m 
CJirittBilum, 3d ed. SS 3-7. 
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the nature of Christianity which has thus far appeared 
in print. The results to which he comes are contained 
in the definition which we extract from the earlier pages 
of his recently published "Dogmatik."^ "The nature 
of the Christian Religion" — so we read — "is deter- 
l mined by the two thoughts of the kingdom of God and 

^ of redemption. In the kingdom of God which Jesus 

j- Christ preached, the Christian recognizes his eternal 

\ end, lying above the world in God, but to which the 

only way leads through moral development in the world. 
By means of the reconciliation with God which Jesus 
Christ has brought to pass he knows himself, in spite 
of his sin, as bidden into this kingdom. In these 
two elements, mutually related to and conditioning 
each other, the experience of the Christian religion 
consists."* 

The similarity of this definition to that of Ritschl is 
manifest. As by Ritschl, so here, the ideas of redemp- 
tion and of the kingdom are united as the two foci of 
the Christian ellipse. But in the working out of his 
conception, Kaftan lays more stress upon the transcend- 
ent elements in religion. In the kingdom of God the 
Christian recognizes his eternal end, which lies above 
the world in God. Unlike Ritschl, he is unwilling to 
restrict religion to the narrow sphere of the Werthur- 
theile within which the former would confine it. The 
judgments of religion are based upon Werthurtheile. 
But they go on from these to express positive convic- 
tions concerning the nature of things. They are 

1 Freiburg, 1897. 
« § 2, p. 8. 
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Seinsurtheile based upon WertJiurtheile ^ — judgments of 
existence, based upon judgments of value. For ex- 
ample, we know God only tlirongh His influence upon 
us, but, once known, we cannot but think of him as 
really existing, even apart from us. Here we have the 
ontological conception which Ritschl sought so hard to 
banish, slipping back into the teaching of the most 
prominent systematic theologian of his school. The 
Absolute so dreaded by Ritschl has no terrors for 
Kaftan. To hira the sentence, God is the Absolute, 
gives the formula for the knowledge of God in Chris- 
tianity, as well as in every spiritual religion.^ Only 
we must he careful to define it rightly and to guard it 
against misapprehensions. Rightly understood, it is 
the moat positive of conceptions, full of ethical and 
spiritual meaning. It denotes the being, who is " the 

' Dogmatik, § 3, p, 29. " Wenn Ritschl eelbst aich ta auadcuckta : 
die ieligii>se Weltanschanun^ lerlauft in Werthurtlitiltn, ao war daa min- 
deatcnB misaversCandlloh, Die rcligitise Weltaiis<:hiiuung TerJiliift liel- 
mebr in SeinauFtheilen, isC ErkeniitnLBS im eingentlicben Siim, folgecd auB 
der Erkeniitniaa, dasa Oott ist und was Gott tst. Abei aie steht in 
Itadeien inneren BeziohuD|ren ala autisC daa tlieoieCische Erkeunen. 
Nicht objektivB AufEassang dcr Welt und denkflode Verarbeilucg der 
BJ gewonnenea Eindriicke, sondern eioo in WerthurtheilHQ verlaufends 
iuiiere Ecfahrang liegt ihr zn Gnmde." 'Eot Ilia application at this to 
the doctriue of God cf. g 17, p. 169 tq. 

' Dogmatik, S I6,p- 161- " DeF Satz. daaa Gottdaa Abaolate iat, bezeicb- 
net doa Schema der Gottcacrkenntuisa in der chiiatlicben wie in jcder 
gi^ietigea Beligion, Er bedeutet, Aasi wir outer Gott — dem Snbjekt 
ailet der Satze, in denea die Gotteeerkenntuisa aaagesprouben wird — daa 
absolute Ziel allea menBchlichen Strebens und die absolute Maclit iiber 
allca Wirkliche voratehn, Nicht iraa Gott ist, aondecn irelclin Stelle die 
Qotteseikenntuisa in unaerem geiatigen Loben einnimmt, kommt darin 
iTim Auadruck. Es Bind aber die Bexiehungen des WilleuB and den 
petHunlichen Lebeas, iu denen der Satz verat'uidlich iat, wahrend er al« 
theoretischet VeratandeaBatz geaummeo aubeatimmt und leer bleibt." 
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ultimate end of all human striving, and the supreme 
power over all reality."* In such sentences as these 
we have a doctrine of God, which in its metaphysics 
approaches closely to that of traditional theology.^ 

But if Kaftan departs from Ritschl in his doctrine of 
Werthurtheile, and in his consequent view of the rela- 
tion between theology and philosophy, he follows him 
in his strict supernaturalism.^ Christianity is to Kaf- 
tan essentially a supernatural religion,* sharply contrasted 
as such with all natural religion,^ and having its only 

' Dogmatik, % 16, p. 161. 

' Note especiallj Kaftui'a treatment of those attribates which eiptesB 
the BapcriBund^De chBiCacter of God, hia " independence of the limitationa 
af Bpice and tiine," hia eternitf, his triiiaccndonce, i. «. Beparateness 
from the world. Cf. § IT, 4. On Ritichl'a view of the eternity of God, 
Cf. Rechl. and VerM. III. p. 2S1 sq., Eng. tr. p. 296 sg. 

' Kaftan's riews on this point are moat fnllj bronght out in two atti- 
clee in the Zeiischriflfur Theologie vnd Kirche. The first, which appeared 
in Vol. VI. p. 373 17. and Ib entitled " Die Selbstandigkeit des Christen- 
thoma," ia a CTitioism of a preceding BerioB of artidea by Troeltsch, en- 
titled " Die Selbstandigkeit der Religion," la these Tioeltscb attacks the 
position of the Ritschl school, and specialty of Kaftso, whom he acciiHes 
of applying the principle of anpemataral rsTelation to Chriatianity, bat 
treating all other religions in the spirit of the poaitiTism of Feuerbach 
(V. p. 375). The second (" Erwiedernng," VIII. p. 70) wan auswer to a 
farther article by Troeltsch, entitled, " Geachichte and Metaphyeik " 
{VIII. p. 1 17.), in which he attacks Kaftan's anpernataralism. 

• Z. r*. ff. VIII. p. S2. " Der eigentlicheGegensatiiwischen Troeltsch 
Dnd lair ist seiner Meioang narh der, dass ich den weaentlich Rapra- 
nataralen Charakter des Christenthama nnd der ihm za Grande licgenden 
GottesofCeabaraag vertrete, wafarenil er ee fiir die in der Gegenwart ge- 
atellte Aofgabe hiilt, daa Christenthnm ana diesEr ihm nicht wesentlicheo 
Schala loszaloaen. ... In der That liogt hier nach allem, was er 
anafiihrt, eina ttesentlichB DifEercm iwiacben ana." Cf. p. 71, "den 
Snpranaturalinmns . . . der fiir niich iutegrirendcr Bestandtheil meinei 
chriatlicheu GlaubenBuberxengang ist." 

' Ibid. pp. 67, 68. Kaftan admits that he makes the contrast, bat 
denies that it is foanded on prejadice. He ia willing enough to recognize 
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adequate explanation iu a special divine revelation of 
wholly exceptional character.^ Between Christianity 
and the ethnic religions there is a great gulf fixed, 
and the efforts made by the science of Comparative 
Religion to hridge this gulf are unavaiUug." In Chris- 
tianity we have a new beginning, a miracle in the strict 
sense. ^ The only way to understand it is to experience 
it, and any proof which ignores this fact is bound to 
fail.* 

This is the point against which the criticism of 
Troeltsch directs itself.^ He utterly rejects the super- 

snpornatiiral cBvclation untside of Chriatianity, if any one will ahow it to 
him, but as a matter of fact it is impossible to compare such religions as 
Brahmanism and Buddhism with Christianity in this respect. " DenD die 
Uuterschiede zwischen den grossen geistigen Beligionen dar Menschheit 
sind so UDgeheure, dasa beides sich nicht mit einander rertragt." (p. 69). 

1 Ibid. p. 91. " Aber freilich, damit soil nicht gelengnet werden, dasa 
die Offcnbaruug in Christna nnd naa damit zaaammenhangt, mir etwaa 
apezlGsch Anderes iat, als waa wir aozist als Uffenbanmg kenneu, ein Hor- 
cintreCen Gottes selbst in die Welt der SchtipCung, daa nur eittmnl da ist 
and Torkomint, aich vom naturlichen (d. h. gewiibnlichen) Lanf der Dinge 
Bchleclithia abhebt. Und meine Bebaoptung iat nan din, dass das Chris- 
tenthnm an dieaou OSenbarnugaglaubeD gebunden ist und mit ihm steht 
Oder fallt." Cf. p. 92 : "Ohne den anpranaturalistigchen Otfenbaranga- 
glaubon hat das Christenthum keinen Beataud," 

" Die Selbsiandiykeil del ChriiteTUhums, pp. 377, 378. Here he con- 
tends Chat one of the few points on which the adherents of the so-called 
school of Ritachl have remained trae to the riawa of their founder ia in 
their maintenance of the independence of Christianity as over against the 
philosophy of religion in every form. 

' Enciederurtg, p. 89. " Er, untir Herr, unser Heiland ist die Otfen- 
bamag Gottes scblecbtweg. Wir heben diese OSenbarung and waa 
nnmittelbar mit ibr znsammenhangt, aoa allem Uebrigon heraua. Von 
ibr gilt ancb, dasa aie die iibeTnatUrlicbe Offeubarung im bcaondern Sina 
des Wortea iat." Cf. alao the passages cited above. 

* Ibid. p. 88, where he founda his cooTiction that the revelation of 
Chriatianity ia wholly exceptional Upon inner experience. 

' In the articles referred to above. See p. S72, note 3. 
18 
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naturalism of Kaftan.* However extraordinary Chris- 
tianity may bo — and Troeltsch ia the first to admit its 
uniqueness ^ — it is yet but a chapter in a larger reli- 
gious history. It is the fulfilment of a religious ideal 
founded in the nature of man as such, and therefore 
manifesting itself more or less perfectly in all the 
existing religions.* True religion did not begin with 
Christianity, though it completely expresses itself only 
in Christianity. On the contrary, it is as wide as 
human life. So far from such a position detracting 
from the supremacy of Christianity, it ia the only one 
from which that supremacy can be rationally estab- 
lished.* To talk of Christianity as the absolute religion, 
implies the presence of a standard universally admitted, 

' Getchichte and Melapkysik, p. 9. " Aua religionsgescliictitliclieii 

Stndiea horvorgeheade Erw&gungeQ dieser Arc haben mich, bo gut wie dis 
ungeheore Mehrzahl der auf diesem Gebiet aibcitetea Forscher, scbliess- 
lich genotigt, jeden Kest tod Saprotiaturalisiiias aafzugeben, der dem 
ChriBteutum Eom vorana eins gauz audersartige StoIIimg iiiDerhalb dei 
Religion Bgeacbiehte auBmacht," Ci. pp. 5, 25. 

' Setbsldndiglceil der Be!lgion,Vl., p. 2\1. " So ist also das Chriateotara 
doch aU die abeolnte Religion aozaerkenuen 1 Allerdings. Kur uni dleseo 
Tieia iet ea zd erlebeo und zu erfahren." 

' Geadiichle and Melaphi/iik, p. 8. "War iibethanpt in der Religion 
eina wiridiclie Beziehung aui die ubersinuliciie Welt gl&uben za. diit- 
fan gewias ist, wird \a alledem die allgemeine Uebernatiirliebkeit und 
ErliianngBltraft der Religion anarkennen, einen iiborall wirkHameu Trieb 
zur ErceicboDg des Zieles, daa yt'it im ClinHtetitutii erreicht seben und 
deasen Erreicbnog bei jeaen durch verachledeDen Gtiinde verbindect vroc 
den Ut." Cf. also pp. 3, 4, where ho contends that in all religioii there ia 
H sapernataral eletnaDt, 

♦ Geichichle, p. 25. "Wir konnen das Christ«ntuin nicbt als c 
iBto genere von den nichtchristlichen Roligionen Verscbiedeooa \ 
aet^oa and beweisen. So sind wir darao gewieaen, von der Gegtuninter- 
icbeinung der Heligton aus die Frage nach Stellnng und Wahrh^t dw 
Chriatenthnms zn erheben. Daa ist aber nicbta anderes als Eeligions- 
philosaphie." 
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by which it can be measured. That standard must be 
found, if anywhere, in the religious nature of man as 
such. The true apologist, therefore, is the student of 
Comparative Religion.^ With such thoughts as this 
we find Troeltsch turning back from the position of 
Ritsehl to the earlier viewpoint of Schleiermacher and 
of Hegel,' 

Much the same criticism is brought against the 
method of Ritsehl by Lipsius,^ the theologian, who, of 
all hia contemporaries, stands on the whole closest to 
him. In hia able review of the Ritachlian theology,* 
he refers unfavorably to the extent to which Ritsehl 
carries his opposition to natural theology,^ and declares 
that in denying the significance of the common relig- 
ious life apart from Christianity, he in effect reduces 
Christianity to the level of natural religion, and so 

' SelbgtSndigkeit, p. BIT, "Die chTistlicho Idee erschemt als die 
einCathe, vun allei: natioiialen Besoiiderheit und aller Naturreligion be. 
fraite Konaequeui dec religifiacn Gnuidanlago iiberhaapt, Dass sie deshalb 
die ftbsolata Religion sei, iet damic niuht im Etrangea Sioae za beweisen. 
aber ea eracheint doch ols etwas Nalieliegendea uad Wabrscheinlichea." 
The Btnd; of religion shons what are the needs and desires of the religioiu 
natore, and hence makes it improbabls that any atlier religioo will arise to 
take the place ui ChilBtianity. Thus it afiords a Tatioual basis for Chris- 
tiaij eonfideuce. 

" This connection he himself rccognizea. Cf. Geachichie, pp. 27, iS. 

* On LipsiuB, cf. the literature cited above, p. 267, note 1. 
» Die rittcJil' idle Thedogie, in Jalir./«r yrol. Thcnl, 1888. 

* P. 3. Here he eliovrs that Rilscbt not only agrees with Schleier- 
macher in rejecting natural theology ia the sense of " eiaer Summe rall- 
gioser Erkenntnisse, die alien Menachen von Hana aus gemein seien," but 
also goes so far as to attack " das Strehen, daa allgemein Religiose in alien 
geschichtlichen ReligionsforiuBn aufinsnchen nod das Christliche nur all 
hiichste Sleigemng dor allgemeineu Gottesoffenbarang nu betrachten," 
Anzording to Ritsehl, there is no general revelation of God, but only 
apccial reTClatioa in Clirist and in the Scriptures. 
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destroys the uniqaeness he desires to magnify.^ Lij)- 
sius maintains that the peculiar religions relation- 
ship of Christianity inclndes and takes for gpranted the 
general religious relationship, and holds it to be the 
first duty of the theologian to undertake an investigation 
of the nature, the origin, and the history of the religious 
consciousness as such.^ Only after this preliminary 
investigation is completed is it possible to approach 
the problem of the definition of Christianity with any 
hope of success.' 

But the discussions which have been set in motion 
by Ritschl have to do not. only with such general ques- 
tions as the philosophical basis of Christianity, and its 
relation to other forms of faith, but also and more par- 
ticularly Mrith the problem of historic Christianity itself. 

1 *' Hier ist nun der Pnnkt, wo es klar wird, dass mit der Abweisong 
des allgemein Religiosen, well nicht ans der Offenbamng in Christua 
geschopft, zngleich das specifisch Cbristliche anf das allgemein Religiose 
reducirt wird. Gottvertrauen, Berofstreue, und allgemeine Menschen- 
liebe — das ist eine nngleich armere, diirftigere Trias als die des alten 
Bationalismns : Gott, Freiheit, Unsterblichkeit " (p. 11). 

2 Dogmatik, § 16. 

« On Lipsius' view of Christianity, cf. his Dogmatik, §§ 140-162. " Das 
Christentham als geschichtliche Religion ist der Glanbe an die geschicht- 
liche Offenbamng in Jesns Christus, dem Sohne Gottes nnd Erloser der 
Menschen. . . . Seinem geistigen Gehalte nach ist dieser Glanbe die Ge- 
wissheit, dass das vollkonimene religiose Verhaltniss in Jesns Christos 
thatsachlich offenbart, nnd dnrch ihn ebensowol f iir die Gemeinschaf t, als 
fiir den einzelnen Glaubigen vermittelt sei" (§§ 140, 142). 

" Das religiose Princip des Christenthums ist daher das in Jesu person- 
lichem Selbstbewnsstsein thatsachlich verwirklichte, mittelst des Glaabens 
an ihn als Thatsache des gemeinsamen nnd individnellen Bewnsstseins 
sich benrknndende religiose Verhaltniss der Sohnschaft bei Gott, in 
welchem an die Stelle des Gegensatzes zwischen Grott und Mensch die 
Lebensgemeinschaft des Menschen mit Gott in ihrem wahrhaft geistigen 
Sinne, als nnmlttelbar personliche Gregenwart des gottlichen Geistes im 
Menschengeiste, getreten ist" (§144). 
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To Ritschl, aa we have seen, Christianity centres in 
Christ. And by Christ he means the historic Christ — 
the person who lived and walked and taught in Pales- 
tine nineteen centuries ago, in distinction from the 
ahstract metaphysical being with which, for good or 
for evil, later ages have identified him. The purity of 
a man's Christianity is to be tested by the extent of his 
loyalty to the revelation of the historic Christ. It ia 
their failure to meet this teat which draws down upon 
the raystica ao severe a censure. 

Unfortunately, however, when closely examined, the 
teat proves to be less explicit than might be desired. 
The term " historic Christ " is itself ambiguous. It may 
be more or less broadly defined. Is it to be reduced 
to the picture of Jesua Christ constructed by modern 
critical study, when all the supernatural elements in 
the traditional view have been eliminated? Or does 
it include such facts as the virgin birth, the miracles, 
and the resurrection? Is the historic Christ the Christ 
of the Gospels, or of modern criticism, or a peculiar 
something midway between the two? To such ques- 
tions Ritschl himself gives ua no very explicit answer. 
While his Biblical principle would incline him to the 
former view, hia freedom of criticism points rather to 
the latter, and it ia not strange therefore that different 
members of his school should have been led to different 
conclusions. Thus while Wendt finds in the teaching 
of Jesus the norm of true Christianity,^ and contrasts 

' Die Norm des eeUien ChisUnhima, pp. 30, 37, 43, 44, and eapeclally 
41. " Icli meina die rechte Antwort aaf diese Fragan achun daducch 
gegeben za haban, darn ich von Aofang on geiagt habe, die religionetijl- 
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Jesus and Paul to the great disadvantage of the latter,' 
Hamack includes in his idea of the Gospel the effects 
produced by Christ upon the life of His followers," and 
finds in Paul that one of the disciples who is truest to 
the teaching of his Master,* J, Weiss* thinks that the 

aide odfr die offenbartmh Lchre Jssn sei die von uns geauchte Noria. 
Genaner konntc ich micli auadciickcn : die ans dcr TeligioDstiftendea 
Absicht Jbbu herrorgegangene, von ihm aelbst aU goWllehe OSenbamng 
beUTtheilte, in Wortea tmd indirekt in Thatea gegebene Terkilndignng 
Jean Tom Reiche Gnttea ist die rechte Norm der chriBtlichen Lshre." 

' Ibid. p. 30. The theme ia inoFB fully developed in an article ia Zair- 
ichriftjur Theoi. unrf Kirche, 1894, pp. l-TS. SeeeBpECinUjtlie condading 
paragraph, \a which, after speaking of the wealth and licImeBS of Paul's 
thought, and his great services to Christian missions, to Chrietian doctrine, 
and especially to the development of Protestautism, he goes oa aafoUowH: 
" Aber dieae Anerkennung dart □□> doch nicbt abhalton von der Ertennt- 
niss, dasa die Lehro Jeau aa eiufache Grosae, Klarheit und Wahrheit der 
Lelire des Panlns noch iiberlcgen iat. Sie beaitzt eine innere Einheitlich- 
keit, wie sie der des Paulus abgeht. Die letztere ist Boa menschlich inter- 
eeaanter, eben wegen der verachiedenartigen Elemente, die aie einachliesst. 
Aber dies, was sio intereasant macbt, iat zugleich ihre Schwache. Wic 
konnen gonias sein, dasa die Lehre Jesu, venn sie nur in ihrem nraprung- 
lichen Beatande und Sinno aufgofaast und gepredigt wird, iu noch viel 
hciherem Maaae belebende nnd lautemdo Einwirkungen auf die weiten 
Entwicklung das Cbristecthums anauben kazin und will, ala nie sie je tod 
der Lehre des Faalua aasgegaagen sind." 

2 Dtis Wesen des Chrislenlums, p. 6., Eng. tr. p. 10. " Dcshalb ist 
ea tinmoglich eine vollstandige Antwort auf die Frage : Was ist christ- 
lioh ? ?a gewinnen, wenn man aich lediglich auf die Predigt Jesu Chriati 
beschrankt. Wir muaseu die e rata Generation aeiner Junger — die, die 
mit ihm gegesacn und geCmnkeu babea — hinzunehmen, nnd von ihnea 
hiiren, waa sic an ihm eileht haben." Nay more, we most take ia the con- 
tribution of all later agea, for that with which we have here to do, is not 
ao much n teaching as a life, which " ever kindled anew, barna now with 
ita own flame" (p. 7, Eng. tr, p. 11). 

• Ibid, p. 110, Eng. tr. p. 176. " Die grosae Mehrzahl derer, die ihm 
nahe getreten Bind, bezeugt, dasa es io Wahrheit derjenige geweaen sei, 
der den Meiater verstanden nnd sein Werk fortgesotzt hat. Dieses ITrteil 
besteht za Recht." 

* Die Nach/olge Chritti und die Predict der Gegenwarl, Giittingen, 
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tme dogmatic formula for the present time is the "Imi- 
tation of Christ,"^ but holds himself entirely free to 
remove from the picture of the Christ to be imitated 
whatever elements are out of keeping with the spirit of 
our modern life.^ Kahler,® on the other hand, attacks 
modern study of the life of Christ, as subjective and 
unscientific ; sees in the Jesus of criticism a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination without any basis in fact ; and 
declares that the true historical Jesus, and the only 
one, ia the Biblical Christ.* Between these extremes 
stands a group of moderate men like Reischle^ and 

' p. 117. "In alien dieseu Bezlehungen scMen mir die I'ormel'dei' 
Nachfolge Chriali ' geoignet, ale zentralor Auadrnck fur den christlicben 
HeilsstandBn dienen." Cf. pp. 181, 143. In the UtteFpasaxge he objects 
to Hermann's phrase, " das Uebern^tigt werden yom Bilde Christi," as 
making the gate of entrance to the Christian life too ttairow. 

' Especially inaUthatconcernstheapocalypticandeecliaitological. Ibid, 
p. 16S. " Indcm wir so den Gedanken deF Nachfolge Chiiati in deu Ruh- 
men der Iteicbgottesidee einfiigeti. vettvcndeii wii dieao Idee oicht in dem 
TVoctsinue der EvaDgelien, sondern in der bedeutenten Abwandlung dea- 
selben, den er in der modemen Theologie empfatigen hat. In der Sprache 
nud Denkwcise Jesa sind Welt nnd Reicb Gottes absolnt nnvcroinbaro 
Gegensiitze : die TVelC mnss vcrgcben, um dem Keiche Gottea Flatz zu 
machen. Id der modemen Theologie dagegen wird der Gedaote bo 
gewandt, dass innerhiilb der Menschenwelt eine Bnndesgemeinschaft 
zwiscben GotC nnd eineu Teile dieser Menschheit und wieder unCer diesen 
Menschcn sicli gcbildet hat ehen dnrch das Wiiken Jesn — ein Bnnd, 
welcbei dazn bestimmt isE allmahlich die ganze Welc zn nmfaasen. bis er 
dereioat in volkommener Weise In Jenseits sich emeuern irird," This 
contrast is further developed in his book, Die Predigl Jesu vom Seiche 
Gottes (2d ed. Gottingen, 1900). 

^ Kabler is sometimes reckoned as a Ritschlian (so bj Orr, o;i, ci'f. 
p, S7). Aa a matter of fact, he occupies an independent position and is 
really lo be counted one of the most influential opponents of the school. 
On his work, see the litecatora cited abora, p. 267, nolo 1. 

* See his remarkable little book, Dtr aogenannte hialoTische Jesus tmd der 
gttchichtliche, hiblische Ckrittus, 2d ed. Leipzig, 1896, 
' On Soiscble, see the literature cited above, p. 2GB. 
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Haring,! recognizing the righte both of criticism and 
of faith, and striving, by a careful investigation of the 
experiences of the religious life, to discover wh&t facts 
in the Biblical picture of Christ are really of vital 
importance for Christian faith.^ 

The results of recent discussions upon this and simi- 
lar points are gathered to a head in Hamack's brilliant 
lectures on "The Essence of Christianity."' Delivered 
before an audience of some six hundred students, and 
taken down stenographically by one of their number, 
they have been received with a favor which is little less 
than extraordinary, and are already accepted by leading 
members of the Ritschl school as giving the most ade- 
quate statement of the results of modem critical study 
which has yet appeared.* We cannot better bring our 

^ On Haring, see the literature cited above, p. 266. 

* The discussion has centred about such points as the Yirgin birth 
and the resurrection. From the extensive literature we may cite the fol- 
lowing : In the Zeitsckrift fur Theol. und Ktrche, Hermann : Der geschicht- 
liche Christus, der Grund unseres Glaubens (1892, p. 232) ; Lobstein : Der 
evangelische Heilsglaube an die Auferstehung Jesu Christi (1892, p. 343) ; 
Hering: Die dogmatische Bedeutung und der religidse Werth der iiber- 
natUrliche Geburt Christi (1895, p. 58) ; Reischle : Der Streit iiber die Be- 
grUndung des Glaubens auf den geschichtlichen Jesus Christus (1897, p. 171) ; 
H'aring : GehGrt die Auferstehung zum Glaubensgrund f Amica exegese zu 
Professor D. M, Reischles Der Streit^ etc. (1897, p. 331) ; HTaring und 
Reischle : Glaubensgrund und Auferstehung. Ein gemeinschaJUiches Schluss- 
wort (1898, p. 129) ; Yischer : Die geschichtliche Gewissheit und der Glaube 
an Jesus Christus (1898, p. 195) ; Sell : Zwei Thesenreihen iiber geschicht" 
liche Gewissheit und Glauben (1898, p. 261); Haring: G^e es Gewissheit 
des christlichen Glaubens wenn es geschichtliche Gewissheit von der Unge- 
schichtlichkeit der Geschichte Jesu Christi gabe f (1898, p. 468). Also in the 
Hefte zur christlichen Welt, Nos. 11, 32, 33, 48, by Reischle, Eck, Loofe, 
and Sulze. 

' Das Wesen des Christentums, Leipzig, 1900, Eng. tr. by Saunders, 
" What is Christianity f " London and New York, 1901. 

^ Cf. Bousset, in Theol. Rundschau, for March, 1901, and references 
there given. 
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review to a close than by a brief suininaTy of their more 
important conclusions. We may sum these up under 
the three heads of the novelty of Christianity, its adapt- 
ability, its universality. 

And first the novelty of Christianity. Harnack ia 
not less convinced than Ritschl of the uniqueness and 
originality of Jesus Christ. If we ask where we are to 
find the essence of Christianity, Harnack answers in a 
word, In Jesus Christ and in His Gospel,' It is Christ 
who is the creator of Christianity ; and to understand 
Christianity means to know Christ, For this insight 
no lengthy studies are necessary; no profound re- 
searches in comparative religion ; no deep delving into 
the mysteries of Srkenntnisstkeorie ; not even an accu- 
rate knowledge of contemporarj' history, however wel- 
come the help which it may bring.^ The Gospel of 
Jesus is at once so simple and so original that even 
without elaborate instructions the plain man may find 
his way to it. Whoever has an open eye for what ia 
living and a true feeling for what is really great cannot 
fail to see it, and to distinguish it from its contemporary 
dress. ^ The Gospel of Jesus ? It is " eternal life in the 

' P. 6, Eng. tr. p. 10. 

' p. 10, Eng. tr, pp. IS, 16. "Selbst daron werdsn wir alisciheti and ab- 
gehen (liirfen, einleitenil nns iiber das Jadeatum und scina aussere nod 
tanereLage EUveibreiten nnd iiber die griechisch-romische Welt ans aoazu' 
■prenbon, Selbstcerst&ndlich werdan wii nie iinaeFD Blick ihnsn gegen- 
iiber Terschliesseu dlirfen^sie miiaaeD uiis Tielmehr immer im Sinne 
sein — aber weiCschichtige Darlcgnngen sind bier nicbt niitig. ... So 
ait icb dia Erangolien wieder leae and Ubanichlage, am ro mebr treten 
mir die zeitgescbichtliclieti SpansiiQgRti, in denen das ETangeliam ga- 
■tanden hat and aaa ileaea es hervorgetreten ist, zariick," 

» P. 9, Eng. tr. p. 14. 
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midst of time, in the strength and before the eyes of 
God."^ It is '^ divine sonship spread out over the 
whole of life, an inner harmony with God's kingdom^ 
and a joyful certainty in the possession of eternal goods, 
and in confidence of protection from evil."^ It is all 
this, not as theory merely, but as experience, realizing 
itself first of all in the life of Jesus, and afterwards in 
all those who, through Him, have been brought to know 
themselves as at once sons of God and servants of their 
fellow-men. If it be objected that the ideas of Jesus 
may all be paralleled within the Old Testament, Har- 
nack is willing to grant you the fact. In monotheism 
it is difficult to discover any new ideas. But the sepa- 
ration of the truth from its misleading associations, its 
simplification and purification, and above all its trans- 
lation into life, — ^.this is the unique achievement of 
Jesus ; and it is in this that His originality consists.^ 
For the Gospel, we repeat, is not merely truth but 
power. It is a living thing, and as living, growing — 
capable of indefinite expansion and adaptation, as it is 

^ P. 5, Eng. tr. p. 8. " Ewiges Leben, mitten in der Zeit, in der Ejraft 
und vor den Aagen Gottes." 

3 F. 42, Eng. tr. p. 65. " Gotteskindschaft ansgedehnt iiber das ganze 
Leben, ein innerer Zusammenschlass mit Gottes Willen und Gottes Reich 
und eine freudige Gewissheit im Besitz ewiger Giiter und in Bezag anf 
den Schutz vor dem Uebel." 

« P. 31, Eng. tr. pp. 47 and 48. " Nun fragen Sie noch einmal : * Was 
war denn das Neue ? ' In der monotheistischen Religion ist diese Frage 
nicht am Platze. Fragen Sie vielmehr. ' War es rein und war es kraftv^t 
was hier verkiindet wurde ? ' Ich antworte : Sucben Sie in der ganzen 
Religionsgeschicbte des Volkes Israel, sucben Sie in der Greschicbte iiber- 
baupt, wo eine Botscbaf t von Gott und vom Guten so rein und so emst — 
denn Reinbeit und Ernst geboren zusammen — gewesen ist, wie wir sie 
hier boren und lesen ! " 
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brought into contact with the ever changing environ- 
ment. This is the second point to note in Harnack's 
view of Christianity, There are but two poaaibilitiea. 
"Either the Gospel is in all points identical with its 
first form, in which case it is a transient phenomenon, 
appearing in time only to pass away again, or else it 
presents eternal truth in historically changing forms."' 
The latter is the true view. If we would understand 
the nature of Christianity, we must not stop with the 
teaching of Jesus, nor even with the experiences of the 
apostles. We must follow Christianity throughout all 
its changing historic forms, in order that in the great 
school of time we may team what is the permanent 
principle in the midst of its variations, the abiding truth 
which outlives all change." Having found the common 
element in all these varying appearances, we must test 
it by the Gospel ; and conversely, we must bring the 
principles of the Gospel to the test of history." Neither 
alone is sufficient. Both together will give us the truth. 
In such sentences, we find the disciple of Ritschl making 
room for the truth for which Hegelianism stands. 

To follow Harnack in his application of this method 
in detail would carry us too far. Beginning with a 
study of the Gospel of Jesus,* which he finds may 
be summed up in the three phrases, the kingdom of 

1 P. 8 >7., Eng, tr. p. 13 17. 

* Pp. 6-9, ELg. tr. p. 10 ftj. 

* P. 10, Eiig. tr. p. IS. " Das Gemcinaame in alien diesen Enohelo- 
nagen, kontrolliert an dem Erangelium, onri wiedernm die GrnndiugB 
den Evan gel in ma, kontrolliert an der GeschichCo, weiden ung, eo diirfsn 
nir hoffen, dom Kerne der Sache nahe bringen." 

* Pp. 32-50, Eng, tr. p. Ha iq. 
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God and its coming ; the Fatherhood of God and the 
worth of the individual human soul; the better right- 
eousness and the law of love, he follows its fortunes 
through the changing centuries: in the ApcNstolic 
church; through the rise of the old Catholic church, 
to the more developed forms of Catholicism, Greek, and 
Roman; and, finally, in its latest dress, in Protestant- 
ism. In spite of all the corruptions and misunder- 
standings to which it has been exposed, intelleotual, 
ethical, ecclesiastical, he finds that it still maintains its 
vitality and power. There has never been a day, even 
in the darkest period of the Middle Ages, or in the 
most superstitious age of Greek Catholicism, when the 
Gospel of Christ has not had its witnesses and its con- 
fessors,^ and the variety of their outward condition and 
of their intellectual environment has but served to make 
more impressive the unity of the Christian experience. 
Christ's message to the men of the nineteenth century 
is in substance the same as that to the men of the first 
He speaks to the same needs, satisfies the same long- 
ings, answers the same questions, and the net outcome 
of the historic process is to set His supremacy in a 
clearer light and to establish it on a firmer footing than 
ever before.* 

This leads us to the last point in Hamack's charac- 
terization of Christianity — its universality. It is true 
that he speaks somewhat disparagingly of apologetic 
presentations,^ nor does he think that comparative 

1 P. 187, Eng. tr. p. 298. 
« Pp. 188, 189, Eng. tr. p. SOO sq. 

' P. 4 sq.f Eng. tr. p. 6 sq. Harnack objects to most apologetic pras- 
entations that thej have not adequately recognized the simplicity of the 
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religion in its present form has any very considerable 
contribution to make to the solution of our problem.' 
He contents himself with the more modest task of 
studying Christianity historically in order that he may 
learn its own answer to our question as to its nature.^ 
But the rejection of apologetics is only in appearance. 
As Ritschl rejects the absoluteness of a false philosophy 
that he may present the authority of Christianity more 
effectively in his own way, so Hamack dispenses with 
an inadequate apologetic that he may replace it with a 
better one. There is more apology in Harnack's history 
than in twenty volumes of the Bridgewater treatises. 
No presentation of Christianity, he tells us, is true to 
history, which ignores the life experiences of its adher- 
ents.' And it is as one of these that Harnack writes. 
The historian becomes unconsciously a pleader, and the 
sentences in which he describes the Gospel glow with 
the fire of a personal testimony. Here is a man who 
believes that ho has found the key which unlocks the 
mystery of life and who invites his fellow-men to share 
with him his glad discovery.* 

Christianity, the religion for man as man — this is 
tlie conclusion to which all Harnack's studies lead. In 

Goapet, the fact that ChrUtianlt; ia " Etwaa Hohea, EiofacheB uud Bui 
eiDcn Punkt Bezogenoa," p. S, Eug. tc. p. 8. 

1 P. 5 sq., Eng. ti, p. 8 sq. 

" P. 4, Eng. tr, p. 6, "Waa iat Chriatentnra t — lediglich im hiator- 
iachen Sinn wollen wir diase Frage hicr zu beantworteu TerBochen." Cf. 
p. 6, Eug. ti. p. 10. 

» P. *, Eng. Ir. p. 6. " Der Lebeoserfahrnng die aaa erhbter Geachichte 

* Cf. the beantitul passage, p. 188, Eng. tr. p. 300, beginning " Daaa 
ich eiuiual voii meioer eigenen Erfabriuig spieche," 
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the Gospel of Jesus, we have the perfect expression of 
that for which all men, more or less consciously, seek; 
the complete attainment of that toward which from 
the beginning the race has been blindly groping.^ 
Harnack recognizes the difficulty of making a general 
conception of religion. He can understand the posi- 
tion of those to whom the word denotes simply "an 
empty spot within us, which each man fills out in his 
own way, and some do not even recognize at all."* 
But this is not his own view. He is convinced that in 
the deepest depths of humanity there is something com- 
mon, which, out of division and obscurity, has little by 
little struggled up throughout the course of history to 
unity and clearness. He believes Augustine in the 
right when he cries, " Thou, Lord, hast created us for 
Thee, and our heart is restless till it finds rest in 
Thee."^ This longing Christ satisfies and thereby 
shows Himself not merely the Saviour of the individ- 
ual,* but the centre of the religious history of the race.** 
Here we must bring our historical survey to a close. 
With this recognition of the anima naturaliter Chris- 
tiana^ of a preparation for Christianity within the very 
nature of man, we find Harnack, even while insisting 
with Ritschl upon the originality of Christianity, ad- 



1 P. 11, Eng. tr. p. 17. " Ich zweifle nicht, dass schon der Stifter den 
Menschen ins Auge gefasst hat, in welcher ausseren Lage er sicli anch 
immer befinden mochte — den Menschen, der im Grande immer derselbe 
bleibt." Cf. p. 44, Eng. tr. p. 69. 

2 P. 6, Eng. tr. p. 9. 
« Ibid. 

* Pp. 43, 44, Eng. tr. p. 67 sq. 

* P. 189, Eng. tr. p. 301. 
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mitttng the complementary truth for wliich the specula- 
tive school contend. This admission, with its promise 
of a better understanding between the two opposing 
parties, may serve as a convenient introduction to our 
concluding chapter. 



CHAPTER Vin 

BETBOSPEGT AND PBOSPBGT 

1. Present State of the Question. 

As we look back over the histoiy of Chiistiaii thonght^ 
we are struck by the persistence of two contrasted | 

tendencies. On the one hand, there is the disposition 
to emphasize the supernatural character of Christianitjr, 
and to magnify the contrast between it and other 
religions ; on the other, the tendency to lay stress upon 
the points of resemblance between Christianity and the 
ethnic faiths, and to ground the supremacy of the former 
in the fact that it realizes a universal ideal. 

These two tendencies find clear expression in the 
history of definition. Taking the definitions which we 
have passed in review, it would be easy to divide them 
into two classes, according to the relative prominence 
which they give to the natural or the supernatural in 
their estimate of Christianity. The antithesis is not 
confined to any particular age or period of Christian 
thought. It runs through them all. Justin is matched 
by Marcion ; Abelard by Thomas Aquinas ; Kant by 
Butler ; Hegel by Ritschl. Men who have little else in 
common find here an unexpected bond of union, and 
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theologians otherwise in sympathy part company at 
this point. 

And yet tlie contrast may easily be exaggerated. 
Each point of view is too deeply rooted in experience to 
make it possible for its advocates wholly to overlook 
the other. The schoolman declares that the being of 
God surpasses the power of human reason to compre- 
hend, only to make place for a natural theology in which 
he attempts a rational demonstration of the existence of 
the Absolute. Kant is persuaded that religion should 
contain nothing but what each individual should be able 
to attain through the light of his own reason, apart 
from all historic mediation. Yet he admits that there 
has been but one Christ, and hails Him as founder of 
the universal church. Ritschl ridicules the attempt to 
gain a conception of the nature of rehgion from a com- 
parison of the ethnic faiths, but he does not deny that 
in Christianity, when it is found, we have the revelation 
of the universal reUgious ideal. Biedermann bids us 
distinguish in Christianity between principle and person, 
yet does not doubt that in the person of the Christ the 
principle of true religion hiis for the first time found 
perfect expression. Thus while the advocates of the 
extraordinary in Christianity recognize its intimate con- 
nection with the facts of common life, those whose 
search ia for laws of universal validity are the first to 
admit its uniqueness. 

The problem of the definition of Christianity is at 
bottom the problem of the reconciliation of these two 
divergent elements. What ia wanted is a conception 
which shall be at once supernatural and natural, or, to 
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put the matter less technically, which shall exhibit the 
distinctiye features of Christianity in their universal 
relations and significance. 

The histoiy of Christian thought has shown a steady 
progress both in the apprehension of this problem and 
in its solution. The two parties have been graduaUy 
drawing closer to each other, until to-day the difference 
is rather one of emphasis and of proportion than of 
fundamental conviction. It will be our object in this 
closing chapter to indicate wherein this growing con- 
sensus consists, and to consider its bearing upon the task 
immediately before us. We shall inquire in the first 
place, what modem thought has to tell us of the con- 
ditions of the problem, and secondly, what steps have 
been taken in its solution. The first is a matter of 
philosophy, the second of history. 

2. The Contribution of PhiloBophy. Christianity as the 
Absolute Religion the Q-oal of Religious Progress. 

If we ask what contribution modem philosophy has 
to make to the definition of Christianity, the answer can 
be very simply given. It is the conception of the 
Absolute as the goal of progress. What may be called 
the static conception of the Absolute has had its day. 
Whatever else the ultimate reality may be, it is not 
dead. The God of modem philosophy is a living God. 
The world is the scene of change, growth, progress. 
Development is the law of life, and the way to learn 
the nature of the mysterious power who is at the heart 
of the process is to discover the end to which the 
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process tends. The true meaning of the Absolute is 
teleologieal. 

The bearing of this upon our problem is plain. If 
Christianity is to make good its claim to be the absolute 
religion, it must be able to show that it is the goal of 
religious progress. That is to say, it must be able to 
show that the ideals which it reveals, the motives to 
which it appeals, and the forces which its sets in 
motion, are such as to promote that type of the religious 
life toward which, so far as we are able to judge, 
religious progress is tending. This is the meaning 
which modem thought puts into the phrase, the absolute 
religion. 

When Ritschl criticizes those who seek to discover 
the nature of true religion by taking elements indis- 
criminately from all the historic faiths, in order to com- 
bine them into an artificial unity which they are pleased 
to call the absolute rehgion, he is entirely in the right. 
Tlie problem is too complex and the issues too fine, to 
admit of so simple a solution. But it does not follow 
that rehgion has no unity, and that the effort to relate 
Christianity to earUer forms of the religious life is vain. 
A river may have many tributaries, and they differ, not 
only in the volume of water they carry, but in the 
number and extent of the obstacles they encounter. 
Some are broad, others narrow; some are rapid, others 
sluggish ; some are choked with rubbish and fouled with 
decaying leaves ; others run free and are crystal clear. 
Some bear great ships upon their bosom ; others contain 
scarce enough to quench the thirst of a single man. 
But the water in each comes from the same sky, and 
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the goal to which all are bound is the open sea. So the 
different faiths, diverse as they seem, are forms of the 
same religious life, obey the same unchanging laws, 
and aspire to the same unseen goal. We may illustrate 
this along several different lines. And first in connec- 
tion with the idea of God. 

If we retrace the religious history of humanity, we 
find a gradual movement toward the recognition of one 
supreme Deity. From the early animism which can 
scarcely be said to possess a god at all, we pass to 
henotheism,^ the stage where one or another of the local 
gods is raised above his fellows and made the object of 
supreme worship. Through the combination of many 
such local gods arises polytheism, with its Pantheon of 
allied and related deities. As man grows in civilization, 
and becomes more conscious of the unity of the world, 
such external and artificial devices prove unsatisfactory, 
and we find an increasing tendency to beUeve in a 
single aU-controUing God, who is Lord of the entire 
universe, and whom theological thought tends to identify 
with the Absolute of philosophy. In its doctrine of 
one supreme God, the Creator and Ruler of the entire 
universe, Christianity gathers to a head the results of 
this earlier development, and shows itself fitted to 
satisfy the deepest religious needs of man. 

^ The word '' henotheism " was originally used by Max MuUer, to 
denote " a successive belief in single supreme gods/' as distinguished 
from polytheism, where many gods are worshipped side by side (see 
his Origin and Development of Religion^ New York, 1879, p. 261). It ist 
however, often used by writers on religion in a broader sense to denote 
a form of religion in which worship of a single god coexists with the 
recognition, but not the worship, of others. 
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We note a similar progress in respect to the ethical 
character of religion. At first religion and ethics are 
independent. The god is but one of many beings with 
whom man stands in relation. And if he faithfully 
perform his religious duties of eaerifice or prayer, it is 
a matter of indifference, so far as religion is concerned, 
how he deals with his fellow-men. But with the dis- 
covery of the unity of God, this early dualism dis- 
appears. The Deity is seen to control all of life, and 
the ethical codes which govern man's relations to his 
fellows receive a religious sanction, and are put under 
religious control. The law of God includes my duty to 
my brother, and if I am at fault in my deahng with 
him, I sin against God. This moralization of religion 
may be studied in many different fields — most clearly 
of all in the religion of Israel. In Christianity it reaches 
its culminatioiL Here religion and ethics have become 
so completely one, that it is impossible, even in thought, 
to separate them. 

Further evidence of progress appears in connection 
with the objects sought in religion. At first these are 
almost entirely external, such as wealth, success, re- 
covery from sickness, victory in battle. But, with a 
deeper insight into the inner life, and a juster estimate 
of spiritual values, other interests arise. Man's great 
enemy is seen to he himself, and his supreme need, the 
renewal and purification of the inner life. So redemp- 
tion comes to include deliverance from spiritual evila 
as well as from external calamities. Religions as widely 
separated as Buddhism and the religion of Israel bear 
witness to this transformation of the redemptive idea. 
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Christianity, entering into the heritage of Israel, sees in 
God one who looks upon the heart, and declares that 
even the man dead in trespasses and sins is not beyond 
the reach of his redemptive grace. 

Finally, we note in the religious history of mankind a 
tendency to pass from the local and the limited to the 
universal. Religion, which is at first an affair of the 
family, the tribe, or the nation, breaks the narrow bonds 
which have confined it, and is seen to be an affair of 
himianity as a whole. As there is but one true God, so 
there can be but one true religion, and he who has 
attained to a knowledge of this religion is in duty bound 
to share his experience with his fellow-men. So we 
have the birth of the missionary impulse, and before 
the growing propaganda of the larger faiths, the local 
religions which have hitherto sufficed prove unable to 
maintain themselves. The outward expansion has its 
complement within, as the religious estimate spreads 
itself over all of life, and endeavors to make its own 
the territory which had hitherto been regarded as the 
exclusive domain of art or ethics or philosophy. Nothing 
less than a complete control over the whole of human 
life is able to satisfy the religious aspiration. Even the 
barrier of the grave proves insufficient, and in the hope 
of immortality the way is opened for the development 
of an ideal which is strictly speaking universal.^ 

^ We are well aware of the danger of generalization in a field as 
yast and complex as that of the history of religion. Tet, without 
generalization of some kind, progress in knowledge is impossible. What 
it is here intended to assert is simply that so far as we find evidence of 
progress at all in the history of religion (and in the greater religionB, 
whose history we are able to foUow for a long period of time, some prog- 
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It is the merit of the Hegelian philosophy of religion 
that it so clearly exhibits the universal relationships of 
Christianity. Hegel conceived of Christianity as the 
culmination of the movement of humanity as a whole 
toward God, This is his permanent contTihution to 
rehgious thought. Thoughtful Christians to-day are 
persuaded that if their religion is to prove its right to 
universal authority, it must take up into itself the 
elementa of truth in all the historic faiths, while at the 
same time giving them something peculiar to itself 
which they lack. The only difference of opinion is as 
to the method in which the distinctive contribution of 
Christianity can most effectively be shown. 

But we have lingered long enough on the threshold. 
From the conditions of the problem, we must pass to 
steps which have been taken in its solution. Tliis will 
be the subject of our next inquiry. 

3. The Contribution of HiBtory. Christianity/ at a Hi»- 
toric Religion, the ProgresBive Realization qf the 
Supremacy of Christ. 

It is one thing to assert that Christianity is the 
absolute reHgion. It is another to point out in detail 

reas can hardly be deQied), it' is along the lines here saggeated. The 
fai:t that there are wide areas of celigiona history in which atagnation, or 
even retrogreasioa, is the inle, is no mora argnmont against the truth of 
oar conclusion, than tlie preaence of aimilar areis in sccnlar historj is a 
legitimale reason for losing faith in the progress of hamanity as a nhole. 
Iq the one case as ia the other we have to da with a jadgmeDt of faith. 
We bring our own ideals with ua to the history we would iutacpret, and 
all that can fairly be asked of na ia (1) that we do not igDore or mis' 
read the facta we see, and (2) that the eridence be anfficieat to make 
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the qualities which justify the claim. Here the real 
difficulty of definition begins. Is Christianify monothe- 
istic ? So is Mohammedanism. Does it present a lofty 
ethical standard ? The same is true of Confucianism. 
Does it offer salvation to the sinful and needy. Judaism 
also is a religion of redemption. Does it assert a uni- 
versal authority. The claim of Buddhism is no less 
sweeping. Why not as legitimately make these facts 
a basis for the admission of their absoluteness? If 
attention is called to the imperfections of the ethnic 
faiths, is it not the fact that Christianity itself has 
realized its own ideal in very unequal degree? Its 
monotheism has often been obscured by the worship of 
saints, of the Virgin Mary, even of Jesus Christ Him- 
self, and in some extreme forms of trinitarian statement 
is scarcely to be distinguished from tritheism. Its 
ethics have lost the simplicity which characterized the 
teaching of its founder, and through the casuistical 
distinctions of many of its moralists, the commonest 
principles of right and wrong have been turned upside 
down. As a religion of redemption it has no doubt 
done great things, but it is not fair to take account of 
its successes and ignore its failures, and the presence of 
many in Christian countries living in misery and sin 
would seem to show that there are limits even to Christ's 
power to help. As for its universalism, that remains 
after all only a claim, which is still disputed by Mo- 
hammedanism and Buddhism. In view of these patent 
facts, the question is a fair one what Christianity offers 
which the other religions do not which justifies us in 
giving to it an absolute character which we deny to them. 
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Here modern scholarship, which has raised the ques- 
tion, brings us unexpected help in its answer. From 
the many imperfect and conflicting forms which history 
discloses, it points us back to the unique personality 
from whom the Christian religion takes its name. 
Granted that Christianity has no exclusive possf 
of the qualities which we have passed in review ; j 
that it does not realize them equally in all its liistoric 
manifestations, it is yet a fact that it embodies them 
in an object at once so definite and so enduring as both 
to satisfy the highest religious needs of the individual, 
and to provide a standard by which, according to the 
common agreement of the best and wisest of mankind, 
the religious progress of humanity is to be tested. This 
object is Jesus of Nazareth. He is the distinctive 
feature of the Christian religion. In restoring Him to 
His rightful place in Christian thought and life, modem 
scholarship has taken tlie greatest single step in the 
direction of a scientific definition of Christianity. 

This fact is not always as clearly perceived as its 
importance deserves. In the minute investigations with 
which modern criticism has to do, it is easy to lose one's 
sense of proportion. Questions of literary analysis and 
of historical dependence admit a variety of answer which 
seems to preclude certainty. Each logical possibility 
has its advocate, and the discrepancy of the critics 
forms a fruitful theme for conservative satii'e. Even 
sober students like Kahler ^ ask in all good faith whether 
there is any consensus, and whether the Jesus of crit- 
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icism is not at least as fictitious a figure as the Christ 
of faitL But such a judgment is superficial ; it is the 
result of too close contact. When one withdraws a 
a moment from the details of critical study and asks 
what is the outcome of the labor of the last fifty years, 
the result is reassuring. We have time to touch on a 
few only of the more important points. 

And first of all, the humanity of Christ has recovered 
its rightful place in Christian thinking. We are no 
longer content to assert it as a doctrine ; we wish to 
realize it as a fact. Through the mists of dogma and of 
tradition under which He has so long been hidden, the 
gracious figure of the Man of Galilee begins again 
to be seen ; and, as the outlines take on greater and 
ever greater distinctness, we are brought more and 
more under the speU of His simplicity, His originality, 
His greatness. We see the environment in which He 
lived, the quiet home at Nazareth, the simple life in the 
synagogue and at the carpenter's bench. We recon- 
struct the conditions of the time, political, social, ec- 
clesiastical. We enter the world of thought in which 
His contemporaries lived. Instead of massing chief 
priests and Pharisees and scribes together in one common 
category of prejudice and evil, we understand the various 
elements which entered into the making of the com- 
plex national life. We see the hard, practical common- 
sense of the Sadducee, and that the Pharisee, bigoted as 
he was, was yet often honest and sincere, and in his 
own way kept alive the religious aspiration to which 
Jesus appealed. Instead of regarding the Roman world 
as one unrelieved mass of corruption, we distinguish 
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between ita evil and its good. We see its festering 
sores, its cruelty, its selfishness ; but, at the same time, 
we feel its great, dumb longing for the better life which 
was so soon to dawn. In this human world we see 
Jesus walking as a man among men ; growing in knowl- 
edge with growing experience ; deepening His sym- 
pathies through contact with suffering ; winning men by 
the charm of a personality of unexampled frankness 
and simplicity; clothing His teaching with familiar 
imagery taken from the scenes of daily hfe ; going at 
last to a death which was the inevitable result of the 
clash of two great ideals, only to appear again to the 
faith and love of His disciples, and to carry on through 
their devotion a work a thousand-fold greater than it 
had been given Him to do within the narrow limits of 
His earthly life. 

We have a better understanding of the Gospel of 
Jesus. The Fatherhood of God, the brotlierhood of 
man, the worth of the individual human soul, greatness 
through service, salvation through sacrifice, the kingdom 
of God as the goal of humanity, — these truths, so inex- 
haustible in their richness and freshness, are seen to bo 
His pecuhar contribution to the religious thought of tlie 
raee. Not that they were without preparation in the 
past — no truth comes unheralded — but that they found 
in Hira a clearness of conception, and received through 
Him a definiteness of expression, which after nineteen 
centuries is still unsurpassed. To-day, as in each pre- 
ceding generation, men turn to Him with wonder and 
reverence as the supreme religious teacher of the world. 
The more we know of the environment in which He 
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moved, the more conyincing becomes the proof of the 
originality of His GospeL To appreciate His doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God, we need to set it OTer against 
the transcendent Deity of contemporary Judaism; to 
understand His doctrine of the brotherhood of man, we 
must realize the national limitations which hampered 
the men of His day in their social aspirations. No one 
can measure what it means that Jesus should have 
eaten and drunk with publicans and sinners, till he has 
entered the world of thought in which salvation seemed 
the peculiar prerogative of the righteous. All previous 
estimates are reversed by the new teacher. For (lie 
desire to rule we are given the privilege of service ; the 
greatest becomes the minister; and the path to sov- 
ereignty leads by way of the cross. 

Greater than His teaching is the character of Jesus. 
Here, too, Christian thought owes a great debt to 
modern scholarship. When Christ is conceived from 
the side of the Absolute, it is impossible to appreciate 
His moral greatness. But look upon Him as a man of 
like passions and temptations with ourselves, and the 
full majesty of His character makes itself felt. A man 
who could live in His world and do what He did is 
unique. Where did He get His insight? What ex- 
plains that self-mastery unexampled? This only is 
clear that the Gospel and the character of Jesus belong 
together. He could speak of God as He did because He 
had had experience of God in His own soul, and knew 
whereof He affirmed. He could transform the Jewish 
ideal of earthly glory and dominion into the Christian 
kingdom of service because He had learned in His own 
life that the things which are unseen are etemaL 
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The same causes which have led to a new apprecia- 
tion of the character of Jesus have given us a, new 
insight into the significance of His claim. Here again a 
frank recognition of the true humanity of Jeans is the 
necessary condition of realizing His uniqueness. Humble 
and lowly as He was, elear-ejed and just in His per- 
ception of moral values, frank to recognize the riglits of 
the least of His brethren to the same access to God 
which He claimed for Himself, He was yet conscious of 
a unique relation to the Father and a unique f iinction 
in mediating Him to men. He recognized in Himself 
the centre of human history, and looked for a day when 
all men should be gathered into the kingdom of which 
He was the head. This is what the Measiahship of 
Jesus means, an authority spiritualized, transformed, 
reborn, but authority none the less. In proclaiming Jesus 
as Lord the Christian Chm-eh has made no departure 
from the Gospel of Jesus. 

Thus it is in Jesus Christ, understanding by the 
term all that we have here passed in review — life, 
character, authority. Gospel, that we find the distinc- 
tive mark of Christianity. With His supremacy in the 
religious life of humanity, its claim to be the final 
religion stands or falls. 

But this raises at once a new and perplexing question. 
When we apply this test to the study of histoiic Chris- 
tianity we find a startling discrepancy. The religion 
which goes by the name of Christ seems widely to 
depart from the principles of its founder, both in teach- 
ing and practice. Sometimes the variation is greater, 
Bometimes less, but variation of some kind and to some 
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degree can hardly be denied. Other ideals are rec- 
ognized ; other forces dominant. The very name Christ 
has taken on a new meaning. Instead of suggesting 
the gracious human figure whose traits we have tried 
to describcy it has come to denote certam abstract 
philosophical conceptions, such as Logos or Absolute, 
the meaning of which varies from age to age and as to 
the exact significance of which the wisest theolog^ians 
disagree. We have already traced the process by which 
the Christianity of Christ was replaced by the religion 
we call Catholicism, and seen that the result has been 
to empty the term Christianity of its original meaning 
and to open it to a series of changes which seem to 
elude all possibility of scientific controL 

What shall be done in view of such a situation? 
Shall we continue uncritically to apply the same word 
to phenomena which have really nothing in common? 
ShaU we deny the right of historic Christianity to the 
name it has borne so long because it contains elements 
foreign to the religion of Jesus? Or is there some 
better way ; some principle running through the entire 
process, which, when once perceived, enables us to 
relate the later developments to the original fact from 
which they took their rise ? It is the latter conclusion 
toward which modem scholarship seems to be tending. 

To understand Christianity, it teUs us, we must follow 
the Gospel of Jesus throughout its entire history, and 
note the different forms which it has assimied as it has 
passed from one environment to another through the 
changing centuries. We have not exhausted the sig- 
nificance of Christ when we have studied His life and 
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recorded His teaching. The greatest fact still remains 
to be reckoned with, and that is His influence in the 
world. Through all the centuries He has been drawing 
men to Himself. His disciples have come out of the 
most various surroundings, national, intellectual, ethical. 
Not all have understooil Him equally, or been equally 
true to that which they liave understood. Often His 
Gospel has had to figlit its way in an alien environ- 
ment. Always it has had to clothe itself in such forms 
as were given by the thought of the time. To the 
philosopher it has assumed a philosophic dress. From 
Plato it has borrowed his ideas ; from Kant his criticism. 
Nor have its practical variations been less striking. To 
the statesman it has been a law ; to the moralist a disci- 
pline ; to the saint a passion. Among its prophets are 
to be found types as diverse as Francis and Hildebrand, 
Luther and Loyola, Edwards and Paton. Thus chang- 
ing with the changing centuries, it is not to be identified 
with any of its passing forms. Yet it is not therefore 
vague or indefinite. Wherever men have been touched 
by the spirit of Jesus, and hve for the ends for which 
He gave Himself, there it is to be found. It is itself 
the spirit of Jesus made incarnate in human lives. In 
every age this spirit has been the life of the church. 
Abiding as the permanent element in Christian history, 
it gives the unity for which else we search in vain. 
Would we express in a sentence what makes out the 
genius of Christianity as a historic religion we cannot 
do so better than by saying that it is the progressive 
realization, in thought as in life, of the supremacy of 
Christ. 
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In this idea iJie two great conceptions of Christianitj 
whose conflict has so largely engaged us find their recon- 
ciliation. Hegel is right when he conceives of Chris- 
tianity as a universal process in which all things minister 
to a single end. But it is a process more complex and 
less uniform than his philosophy allows. For the logi- 
cal unfolding of the immanent idea we need to substitute 
the struggle of a spiritual principle with a resisting, 
and often hostile, environment To understand Chiuk 
tianity means to discover that principle and to follow it 
in its victorious, yet often painful and always laboricms 
course. We are not obliged to find all things in 
Christian history good. Evil has its place, and error, 
and dully stolid indifference. It is not strange that in 
the first reaction from HegePs exaggerated optimism 
these aspects of Christian history should have received 
undue emphasis. It is not strange that men, when 
weary with the shallowness and artificiality of much so- 
called Christianity, should have turned their backs upon 
it in disgust, in order to bathe their spirits again in the 
perennial spring in which all that is truly Christian has 
its source. In comparison with the beauty and simplic- 
ity of the Gospel of Jesus, how could the later dogmatic 
Christianity seem other than a usurper? To-day a 
juster estimate is possible. The attempt to destroy 
dogmatic Christianity is giving place to the more fruit- 
ful effort to understand it. We see the good which it 
contains as well as the evil, and recognize that in the 
development of Christian thought even those parts 
which seem to us less honorable have a necessary part 
to play. Ideas in themselves indifferent or even hostile 
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may be so transformed by the spirit of Christ as to 
serve for generations as the vehicles of His Gospel. 
What is needed is not denunciation, but insight ; not 
polemic, but sympathy. Todiscover under the formulce, 
which" seem so dead and lifeless, the spiritual realities 
for which they stand ; to distinguish, within the inex- 
haustible heritage of the past, those utterances which 
have really had their day from those which possess 
permanent value and meaning ; to break up the deposit 
of Catholic doctrine into its elements that we may win 
from the indefiniteness of its official teaching a clear 
vision of the forces which animate and inspire its 
spiritual life ; in short, to find the Christ in Christian- 
ity, — this is the present task of Christian scholai-ship. 

Take, for example, the idea of the Log03,which for so 
m!\ny generations furnished the framework for the 
Ciiristian confession of the divinity of Christ. When 
one considers the changes wrought by this idea in 
Christian faith ; how, under its influence, the historic 
Jesus was all but foi^otten, and His place taken by an 
abstract philosophic conception, coming out of a world 
of thought which had little or nothing in common with 
Christianity, it is easy to become impatient, and to see 
in the dogmatic movement of the third and following 
centuries sometiiing wholly foreign to the genius of the 
religion of Jesus. But a careful study leads to a juster 
estimate. We see in this philosophy the mode of think- 
ing natuml to the time, the form in which the Chris- 
tian faith must express itself, if it were to gain the 
allegiance of the cultivated men of the day. To the 
Greek the Logos was the principle of divine revelation, 
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iJie means through which a God, otherwise remote and 
inaccessible, gained access to and contact with His 
world. But the Logos was but a principle, an idea, 
an abstraction remote from common life and thought. 
The Christian found this principle incarnate in the 
man Jesus, and proclaimed Him as the Saviour for a 
world in need. Thus He gained a hearing for His 
Gospel from men who would otherwise have turned a 
deaf ear to His appeal. Reading the life story of a 
Justin, an Athanasius, and an Augustine, we see how 
this idea, which to us seems so alien, lent itself naturally 
to the expression of the Christian spirit, and, in spite 
of all differences of viewpoint, see in them Christian 
brothers, leading the same divine life, and serving the 
same divine master as ourselves. 

Or to take an illustration from the world of practice : 
To our modem view, with its keen sense of the sanctity 
of all life, monasticism seems a phenomenon hard to 
reconcile with the spirit of Christianity. It is difficult 
to imagine a greater contrast than that between Jesus 
of Nazareth, touching life on all its sides, spending His 
days in the familiar haunts of men, companion of the 
j&shermen in their boats, welcome guest at the marriage 
feast; and the lonely hermit, practising fasting and 
self-laceration in the desert, or the scarcely less lonely 
monk, turning his back on his duties as citizen and 
patriot, in order to find in the solitude of his cell un- 
broken leisure for the cultivation of his own spiritual 
life. But here again, a better acquaintance with the 
facts leads to a revision of this hasty judgment. When 
we understand the conditions out of which monasticism 
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waa bom, we recognize that it was the natural channel 
through which, in earlier centuries, the more earnest 
spirit, seeking to protest against the worldliness and 
corruption of a political Christianity, should utter itself. 
And when we follow ita history, and note the great 
work which it has done for civilization and learning; 
when we see the Benedictines hewing forests, and turn- 
ing desert places into gardens ; when we recall the great 
reformation which had its impulse in Clugny ; when we 
see the Dominican reviving the preaching office, and 
the Franciscan ministering to the poor ; when we con- 
aider what treasures would have been lost to the world 
if it had not been for the labors of the lonely scribes 
whoso ceaseless vigils kept the lamp of knowledge 
burning through the dark ages ; when we remember that 
the teachers of Europe for centuries were monks, and 
that without their help the universities could not have 
done their work ; above all, when we rehearse the role 
of great characters who have worn the religious habit, 
from Benedict in the sixth century to Mfere Augelique 
and her nuns of Port Royal in the seventeenth, we grow 
impatient of any definition of Christianity which has 
not a place of honor for men and women like these. 

Even the great antithesis which runs through Chris- 
tian history, that between the CathoUc and the Prot- 
estant spirit, proves less intractable when looked at 
from this point of view. We would not seek to mini- 
mize the importance of this difference. It is not easy to 
exaggerate the contrast between the man who finds the 
essence of religion in unijuestioned obedience to ex- 
ternal authority, whatever its commands, and the man 
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who believes that God deals with men as sons, and 
therefore gives them a message such that each can 
understand it for himself. Where a church claims to 
decide, as of divine right, how each man shall approach 
God, and what he shall believe concerning Him, there 
can be no doubt that it has broken with the spirit of 
Christianity, if the teaching and practice of Jesus sheds 
any light as to what Christianity is. 

But because the Catholic spirit, when pushed to its 
logical extreme, may easily become unchristian, it does 
not follow that this is true of all its manifestations. 
Catholicism is the outgrowth of permanent human ten- 
dencies, and fulfils a necessary function in the life of 
man. Without its conservatism, much precious truth 
might have been lost, and energies, needed to perform 
some great task for God and for humanity, have been 
dissipated in the ineffective rivalries of individualism. 
Not all men, or all ages, are equally mature. Many 
are unable to stand alone. For such the tradition of 
the church proves a help, not a hindrance ; a staff, by 
whose aid they are able to walk more rapidly and more 
surely along the pathway of Christian service. History 
shows that within the capacious bosom of the church 
Catholic room has been found for every one of the 
Christian graces. It has been the mother of the great 
reformers. Protestantism itself is its child. 

Discrimination, then, is needed, here most of all. 
Christianity is the monopoly of no church and of no 
creed. Whatever the ecclesiastical name, each great 
division of Christendom shows the same struggle between 
the conservative and the radical ; the traditionalist and 
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the man of present prophetic insight. Historic Prot- 
estantism has its Catholics, and the church Catholic 
its Protestants. We need to put away all party spirit ; 
all pride of sect, or name, or opinion ; that in all the 
churches, as among those who stand outside of all, wo 
may find the men who have been touched by the spirit 
of Jesus, and in the forms natural to their day and 
place, strive to realize the ends for which He gave Ilia 
life. When we have done this, we shall have found the 
essence of Christianity. 

To sum up : Ohristianity, as modern Christian thought 
vnderstanda it, is the religion of divine sonship and 
human brotherhood revealed and realized through Jesus 
Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all 
earlier forms of religion, and the appointed means for the 
redemption of mankind through the realization of the 
kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, 
who is not only the revelation of the divine ideal for man, 
but also, through the transforming injluenee which He 
exerts over His followers, the most powerful means of 
realizing that ideal among men. The possessionin Christ 
of tlie supreme revelation of God's love and power con- 
stitutes the distinctive mark of Christianity, and Justifies 
its claim to be the final religion. 



4. Conclusion. Significance of the Results Attained. 

We have reached the end of our journey. It only 
remains in conclusion to ask, What is the value of the 
results attained ? 
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There are three distinct standpoints from which a 
definition of Christianity may be judged, that of philoso- 
phy, that of science, and that of practical life. For 
each it has its value, but the value is not the same for 
each. Let us see if we can discriminate between them. 

(a.) From the point of view of philosophy the abso- 
luteness of Christianity is a hypothesis, like any other 
philosophic theory, which must be tested by its abiUty 
to explain all the facts, and as to the truth or falsehood 
of which the final decision belongs to the future. 
The significance of a scientific definition of Christianity 
from this standpoint is that it states the Christian 
position with such clearness and precision as enables 
the test to be made. It shows us what Christianity 
claims to be, on what it relies to justify its claim, and 
hence enables us to indicate the conditions through the 
fulfilment of which alone the final proof is possible. 

We have already seen what these conditions are, and 
need not here repeat them. We have seen how much 
more complex and intricate are the issues involved 
than was apparent to the uncritical view of an earlier 
and less discriminating philosophy. The proof of 
Christianity is to us no longer simply a theoretical 
matter, to be tested by logical argument or rational 
demonstration, as in the case of a problem of algebra 
or a theorem of geometry. We have seen that religion 
is a part of life, and that the only way for Christianity 
to prove itself the final religion is to show itself supreme 
in life. It must lay hold of men both as individuals 
and in the mass; it must win them to its faith by 
kindling their enthusiasm. Amid the strife of values 
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and of ideals which make up the marvelloua unitj- we 
call life, it must show that there is uothing to be com- 
pared with JesuB Christ; that the answer which He 
gives to the problem of existence is still the most 
satisfactory answer; that the motives by which He 
appeals to the conscience and lays hold upon the will 
are still the most powerful motives ; that the emotions 
which He stirs aiid the passions which He kindles still 
bum with an intenser fire than any others which are 
known to men. This is the only possible, the only con- 
vincing apology. To demonstrate the truth of Chris- 
tianity as a philosophic theory means to show that this 
is the outcome to which the entire process of the 
universe tends. 

This indicates to us what must be the real task of 
the Christian apologist. Not to attempt the impossible 
by seeking a demonstration of the absoluteness of 
Christianity which shall need no further correction or 
supplement — to each age belongs its own apologetic — 
but to vindicate the supremacy of Christ for our time 
by showing His adequacy to supply our present need. 
It is to set Him forth in His beauty and His simplicity, 
cleared of the misconceptions by which His personality 
has been so often obscured, that in our day as in the 
days that are past men may be led to reverence His 
greatness and to give themselves to His djscipleship. It 
is to restate the principles of His kingdom, freed from 
the local setting, Jewish or Greek, in which earlier ages 
have clothed them, that they may be seen to be of a 
tmth the social gospel needed for our age. It is to 
enter sympathetically into the real meaning of the 
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teachers who still hold aloof from Christianity, recog- 
nizing the truth for which each stands, and showing 
that in Christ alone it finds its most complete and 
adequate expression. It is to recognize the spirit of 
Jesus wherever it is found, among those called by His 
name as among those who profess they know Him not, 
that from a study of the progress of His kingdom and 
the ever-growing acceptance of His principles we may 
win new confidence in His ultimate supremacy, and 
gain new enthusiasm for service in His cause. 

(b.) From philosophy we pass to science. Here too 
our definition has a value of its own. 

From the point of view of science, the definition of 
Christianity is a report of progress in the understand- 
ing of Christ. If Christianity be in truth what we 
have called it, the progressive realization of the suprem- 
acy of Christ, it is most important for each gen- 
eration to compare its own Christianity with that of its 
predecessors, that it may take account of the gain 
which has been made. True progress is never wantonly 
destructive. It has its roots in the past, and draws its 
nourishment from the stores of supply which have been 
laid up for it through the ages. The function of the 
definition of Christianity is to gather to a head the new 
truth which has come to each age from its own study 
of Christ, and to apply it to the interpretation of what 
has gone before. 

So we find men in all the schools seeking to make 
earnest with the Christological principle ; taking the 
new insight which has come to them through modem 
study of the Ufe of Christ and applying it to the 
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ta-aditional doctrines, to see how they stand the t«3t. 
Sometime a consciously and deliberately, with a full 
realization of the significance of the step ; often by a 
process of unconscious leinterpretation, old doctrines 
are being restated, and forgotten truths brought out 
into the light. 

Under this influence the thought of God is being 
transfonned. We still see in God with the Greek 
theologians the ultimate reality of the universe, the 
Absolute in whom thought rests, and toward whom 
aspiration strives. We still confess with Calvin that 
the will of God is the supreme law, back of which no 
man can press. But we have learned from Christ to 
call this Supreme Being Father, and to see in His mil 
the expression of a character like that of Jesus Christ. 
For the abstract Absolute of philosophy we substitute 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. When 
we confess His sovereignty, we mean that the principles 
of Jesus are some day to dominate the world. When 
we speak of the incarnation, we mean that in the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth, simple, human, brotherly as we 
have learned to see it, God is revealing to all who have 
eyes to' see what He Himself is like, and what He 
would fain have all men become, 

With the change in our idea of God, our thought of 
man is correspondingly altered. Souship takes on a 
lai^er meaning, as we reahze more clearly the character 
of our Father. We still recognize man's dependence, 
his httleneas and helplessness apart from God ; but the 
recognition loses its terrors as in Christ we perceive 
what man may become. The friendly and intimate 
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relationships of the religrions life receive new significance, 
as we reaUze that God deals with men as sons, able to 
understand in a measure the great work which He has 
set for Himself, and through free self -consecration to 
make it their own. We see Him through all the cen- 
turies training men for Himself, speaking to them in 
tones clearer and ever clearer, through prophet and 
seer, through statesman and law-giver, through priest 
and king, till at last in His own Son He has given the 
perfect revelation of His will, and set as the goal 
the transformation of humanity into the likeness of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the light of these fundamental truths, the special 
theological doctrines fall easily into place. The Bible 
is seen to be the record of God's progressive self -revela- 
tion, having its unity in the Christ to whom it points, 
and of whom it witnesses. The church is the company 
of all those in every age who are joined to Christ in 
faith and love, and who labor for the ends which He 
seeks. Sin is any lack of conformity to the spirit of 
Christ. Salvation is the establishment of right relations 
with God through the renewal of the filial spirit, and 
the creation of Christlike character. 

Thus all along the line, we find the distinctive 
elements in the Christian experience receiving fresh 
emphasis. Instead of the abstract terms of the older 
theology, drawn from metaphysics or logic or law, we 
see men seeking a more concrete, a more ethical, in a 
word, a more personal expression of Christianity. 

It is important to realize that the theological recon- 
struction thus alluded to is not simply a matter of 
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individual interest or aignifieance : it has a distinct 
scientific value. It witnesses to tlie new forces wbicli 
are moving in Christian history, and the new ideals by 
which the church is animated. In a word, it indicates 
the exact point to which the church has come in its 
effort to understand Christ.^ This new insight the 
definition of Ciuistianity gathers to a head. In such a 
definition wo stat« with such clearness as we can the 
conception of Christ to which our experience has led 
us, and in so doing, not merely serve the practical 
interests with which we are more immediately con- 
cerned, but also contribute our quota to the evidence by 
which OUT Master's claim to universal supremacy must 
finally be tested. 

(c.) A word finally as to the bearing of our defini- 
tion upon the practical work of the church. 

From the point of view of the chui'ch, the supremacy 
of Christ is an ideal to be realized by the devotion and 
loyalty of His followers. The definition of Christianity 
indicates the church's conception of that ideal, and so 
of the task to the accomplishment of which its energies 
must be directed. Such a statement is of the highest 
practical value. 

It is of value for the church, in giving definiteness to 
its thought and direction to its activity. Without such 

' TIiLB is the truth in Schleiermacher'B mnch criticized ■a^'ing that 
Sjstematic Theology is not a, philosophical tint a historical discipline. 
liy tills tie means that it deals nut simply with theory, but nith facta. It 
studies things as they toe, iu order (u report what it findB. Its subject, 
niutter is the ChriBtian conscionsuess, or, to pat it more exactly, it ia 
Chrlstiim tnith, as apprehended hy the church nuder a particular intel- 
: on the basis of a specific religious eKperienca. 
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guidance, its energies are in danger of being dissipated 
in efforts that are useless, if not positively harmful. If 
preaching is to be effective, Christian nurture intelligent, 
and missionary enterprise successful, the church must 
know what is the end which these things are designed 
to secure. The issues at stake are too important for 
careless or haphazard methods. The church which 
expects to win the world to Christ must know what 
Christ wants of the world, and what He is able to do 
for it. 

It is of value also for the world. It shows those who 
are not Christians what things the church really re- 
gards as important, and so simplifies the issue and 
hastens decision. It makes it possible to distinguish 
between the thousand suborduiate and unimportant 
things, and the great essentials in which the Christian 
life consists, and with which it stands or falls. It helps 
to discover to those who are following Christ, although 
unconsciously, what is the real meaning of their life, 
and so to break down the barriers which separate them 
from those to whom they are spiritually akin. It 
transfers the final decision from the sphere of theory to 
that of practice, and concentrates attention upon the 
ethical and religious values which alone are of supreme 
importance. 

For these reasons we look for a speedy revival of 
interest in theology. One of the serious obstacles to 
Christian progress is the fact that our technical state- 
ments of belief so imperfectly represent living issues. 
Much good work has been done, and many useful con- 
tributions made; but they are hidden in monographs, 
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and scattered in review articles, and their results have 
not yet been pnt into form accessible to the general 
reader. We need statements which shall be at once 
comprehensive and simple ; presenting the essentials of 
Christianity, freed from the mass of detail with which 
they have often been encumbered ; statements written 
out of ^a genuine sympathy with the past, and an in- 
telligent understanding of its contribution to Christian 
progress, but with a clear understanding of the distinc- 
tive needs of our own day, and of the special answer 
of Christ to those needs. We need some new Schleier- 
raacher, not so much to create, as to interpret the 
deeper feeling of the age ; to vindicate to the earnest 
men of our day their right to their Christian heritage, 
even as he vindicated to the men of his the dignity of 
the religious life of which Christianity is the noblest 
flower. 

What the theology of the future will be Uke in its 
details it is too soon to predict. But of one thing we 
may be sure. It will be a theology for the people. It 
win have its roots deep in life, and will utter its message 
in language ao simple and direct that the layman as well 
as the theologian can understand it. It will address 
itself to permanent human interests, and present Christ 
as the Lord and the light of all life. Believing in a 
present God, it will find evidences of His presence in 
the movements of the time, and will take up into its 
catalogue of sanctities the famiUar experiences and 
duties now too frequently relegated to a lower sphere. 
Like its Master, it will seek to hallow all of life by 
carrying into everything the Christian spirit. Above 
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all, it will emphasize service as the true bond of union 
between God and man, — the pathway along which every 
one must walk who would know the joy which God has 
reserved for those who love Him. 

For such a theology, when it comes, there is a great 
work in store. To the church it will reinterpret its 
fjdth, and give it a fresh consciousness of the Gospel 
which it is its mission to preach. For the world, 
it will clear away the misunderstandings and con- 
fusion which have often obscured the Christian mes- 
sage, and will concentrate attention upon the simple 
yet momentous decision upon which all turns at the 
last. 

For the real question between Christianity and its 
opponents, it cannot be too often insisted, is not prima- 
rily theoretical, but practical It is a question of the 
power which is supreme in the universe. This is not a 
matter which is to be settled in the closet of the philos- 
opher, but in the forum and on the market-place. What 
gives plausibility to the philosophic objection to Chris- 
tianity is the fact that so many still reject the appeal of 
Christ and live for ends which He disapproves. To 
rob these arguments of their force it is only necessary 
to show that the power of Christ is reaUy strong enough 
to conquer selfishness, and to establish the kingdom of 
righteousness, of joy, and of peace among men. This is 
an issue simple enough for the merest child to under- 
stand ; lofty and far-reaching enough to call forth the 
enthusiasm of the strongest and the wisest. It is an issue 
to the right decision of which every loyal life may con- 
tribute, and in which no smallest self-sacrifice is with- 
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out its value. If we may venture to vary the ancient 
proverb, we may say that where it is a matter of winning 
men to Christ lahorare est pr.obare. Deeds count for 
more than words. In the world's high debate concern- 
ing Christianity, the missionary is the true apologist. 
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also under Law. 

Gottschick, 261. 

Gregories, the, 73. 

Grenzbegrifff 118. 

Griinow, Eleanore, 157. 

Haring, Th., 266, 280. 
Hamack, 56, 60, 250, 254, 265, 278, 
280, 281, 283, 284. 
his view of apologetic, 284, 
285 ; of Christianity, 280 sq. 
Hartmann, 217. 

Hebrews, letter to, 51, 60, 92; 
literature on, 51 ; theology of^ 
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51; V 
51. 



w of CbiisCiamtj in, 



Hegei, 186-aaS; his lite, 186, 187; 
literature on, 186 aq. ; hia 
works, IBG ; relalHoa to Kant, 
187 i conception of the &b- 
eoluts, 187-189; relation to 
Schelling, 190; place of logic 
in Che Hegeliiui system, 191, 
193. 

biB view of religion, 193; ra- 
tional character of, 193 ; 
place of religious feeling in, 
194 ; place of dogma in, 195 ; 
Vorslellung and Begrsff in, 
195-197. 

interpretation of hifltoric re- 



claaaification of leligioj 



, 198 



ambignity of term, 277 ; recent 

discn^ions on, 377. 
central in Chriatianity, 297, 
See also under Christ- 
Historic religions, Hegel's interpre- 
tation of, 197. 
Historical spirit, the awalicning of, 
124 ; influence on study of 
religion, 12B. 
Hobbes, Thos., 141 ; view of the 

Messiahsliip of Jesns, 146. 
Hofmann, 216, 219. 
Hogan, 137. 

Holy Spirit, 22, 24, 25, B8, 113. 
place of witness of in Catholic 
apologetic, 22 ; f 
apologptic, 34. 
Calvin on, 113. 



conception of Christiaaity, 201 
gq. ; of the Trinity, 202, 205 ; 
of JeauB Christ, 203. 
Christianity the absolute r 
ligiOD, 202; the revealed i 
ligion, 203. 
view of the bigtorj of dogma, 

304. 
his definition of Christianity 
compared with that of 
Schleiermacher, 205. 
disciples of, 207 sq. 
different tendencies taking 
their departure from, 309. 
Henotheism, 393. 
Herbert of Cherbury, 133, Ul. 
Herder, 135, 127. 133, 152. 
Herrmann, 254, 260, 2G5. 
Higher criticiam,histor/of,IS7,211. 
Historic Christ. 53, fi8, 70, 71, 75, 
210, 359, 277 sq., 



297. 

Augustine's view of. 68; 
mediieval mystics, 7! 
Zwingli'a view of, 91; Me 
heinecke'a view of, 211 
HitBGhl's view of, 259. 



lOHATIUS, 65, 70. 

Imitation of Christ, 75. 
Immutability of God, 104. 
Iiidulgences, 73. 
Inerrancy of die Bible, 20. 
InfiDite, le, 34, 163, ISO, 328. 

Schleiermachcr's view of, 163. 

See also under Abaoloie. 
Internal evidence in Catholicism, 

22 ; in Protestant ism, 25. 
Irenffus, 60, 61, 64-66, 68, 

hia view of Christianity, 64. 

compared with Paul, 65. 
Iglam, 80. 



Jacobt, 159. 

James, 6, 123. 

Jefferey, 131, 143. 

JeaUB, 44-46 ; His attitude toward 
the Jewish law, 44 ; founder 
of the universal religion. 
45 ; His view of the future of 
Hia Gospel, 45; Hia rela- 
tion to Judaism, 45 ; litera- 
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tnre on, 46; recovered bj 
modem scholarship, 297. 
See also under Christ. 

Joachim of Floris, 67, 77. 

Johannine conception of Christian- 
ity, 53, 54, 258. 

John of Damascns, 71. 

Judaism, 44-47, 51, 54, 57, 60, 61, 
80, 81, 85, 90, 92,94, 97, 101, 
106, 132, 138, 148, 151, 170, 
174, 209, 213, 249, 300. 
its relation to Christianity, 44, 
54, 60, 61, 90, 92, 96, 97, 101 
sq., 132, 300. 
Paul's view of, 47, 49, 92 ; view 
of the writer to the Hebrews, 
51 sq., 92; Barnabas' view 
of, 54 sq. ; in the writers of 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th centnries, 
Marcion and the Gnostics, 
Justin and the apologists, 
Irenseus, Origen, Augustine, 
60 sq. ; William of Au- 
vergne's view of, 81 ; Zwin- 
gli*s, 90; Luther's, 94 sq. ; 
Melanchthon's, 97 sq.; Cal- 
vin's, 101 sq. ; Kant's, 138; 
Locke's, 148 ; Lessing's, 
151; Schleiermacher's, 170; 
Ritschl's, 249. 

Justin, 60-62, 68, 288. 



Kaftan, 14, 250, 254, 260, 261, 
265, 269, 270, 272. 
his definition of Christianity, 
269 sq. ; compared with 
Ritschl, 270; doctrine of 
Werthurtheile, 270; view of 
the Absolute, 272 ; of com- 
parative religion, 272, 273. 

Kahler, 268, 279, 297. 

Kant, 112, 116-127, 130, 132, 133, 

136-140, 149, 151-153, 165, 

174, 175, 225, 235, 288, 

289. 

life of, 116 ; literature on, 116 ; 



view of Noumenat 117 ; of 
Space and Time, 118; of the 
Absolute, 119, 120, 188; 
doctrine of the practical 
reason, 120; ethical theory, 
120; tendencies taking de- 
parture from, 122 ; influence 
on modern psychology, 123; 
unhistorical views of, 124. 
his view of Christianity, 136 
sq. ; his treatise on " Religion 
within the bounds of mere 
Reason," 137 ; his view of the 
Atonement and of Original 
Sin, 137; of Judaism, 138; 
of Jesus, 138, 139; Caird's 
criticism of, 112, 139; 
Ritschl's view of, 235. 

Eattenbusch, 266; on Schleier- 
macher and Ritschl, 233. 

Kostlin, J., 268. 



Ladd on Augustine, 1 13. 

Lange, 216, 219 ; his view of Chris- 
tianity, 219. 

Law and Gospel, according to 
Luther, 96 sq. ; Melanch- 
thon, 97 ; Calvin, 101 sq. 

Leibnitz, 77, 121, 130, 132, 141, 
142; his view of Christian- 
ity, 142. 

Lessing, 67, 76, 84, 125, 127, 132, 
149-152. 
literature on, 151; his "Edu- 
cation of the Human Race," 
84, 125, 127, 132; his view 
of Judaism, 151 ; of Chris- 
tianity, 149 sq. 

Lipsius, 159, 173, 267, 275, 276; his 
view of Christianity, 275; 
his criticism of Ritschl, 275. 

Lobstein, 266. 

Locke, 117, 121, 123, 130, 131, 133, 
141, 144, 145-149. 
his view of Christianity, 144 
sq. ; of Judaism, 148 ; of the 



MeBsiahBhip of Jeami, 145- 

148. 
Logos, 53, 63, 67, 113, 250, 302, 

305, 306. 
Loofs, 266. 
Lotzo, 230, 
Lather, 85, 94, 113; literature on, 

94; his view of Christianitj, 

94. 
Lutheran dograatics, literature ou, 



Mansel, Dean, 25. 

Marcion, 61, 288; his view of 

Christianitj, 61. 
Marlieinecke, 207, 210; hia view of 

Christianity, 210. 
Marioiatrj, 73. 
Martenseu, 216, 217, 219 ; bis defl- 

□ition of Christianity, 219. 
Mathematical conceptioa of the 

Absolute, 15, 16. 
Melanchthon, 94, 97, 98, 101 ; hJs 

view of Clitistianity, 97 sq. ; 

Messiahship of Jesus, 44, 141, 145, 

146,301. 

a Locke's defr 
n of Christianity, 145, 

146 ; in Hobbes' definition of 

ChriBtiaoity, 141, 146. 
Metaphysics, 161, 257. 
Miraclee, 22, 25; Hegel's view of, 

195; RitflcWs view of, 227; 

Kattaii'a, 273. 
Mohammedanism, 4, 76, 77, 80, 81, 

125, 296. 
MoDBstieiBiD, 306 sq. 
MoniBin, 1S9. 
Morgan, 143. 
Miiller, Julius, 185. 
Muller, M3JE, 292. 
Myeticiam, 73, 140, 143, 257, 267 ; 

BitAchl's view of, 260. 



Natural theology, 128, 247, 249; 
ambiguity of the term, 128 ; 
RitBclil's rejection of, 247 sq. 

Neo-HegeliaoiBra, 220. 

Neo-Kantianism, 122. 

Neoplatonism, 260. 

Neronian persecution, 45. 

Newman, Cardinal, 30, 31, 127; 
views on Transubstantiation, 
31. 

New Testament, 44, 46, 47, 51, 53, 
62, 63, 64, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 108, 
127, 133, 145, 148, 150,211, 
250, 252. 

Nichohie of Cusa, 82, 83; aotici- 
patea the Parliament of Re- 
ligious, 62; diBtingaishes 
four stages of religions de- 
velopmeut, 83, 

Nitisch, C. L, 184. 

Hitiach, F., 266, 269. 

Hominaliani, 114. 

iVoumenon, Kant'a doctrine of, 118, 



OLDTEBTAHBirr, 45,53, 55,56, 59, 

61-64, 66, 68, 69, 77, 80, 83, 
90, 91, 94-99, 102, 103, 104, 
106, 107, 108, no, 127, 131, 
247, 249, 250, 352. 282. 
Barnabas' view of, 55 ; Justin's, 
63 ; Ritschl'a, 249. 

Ootological conception of the Ab- 
solute, 15, 25; of God, 115. 

Origen, 61, 66, 84, 175; literature 
on, 66; his conception of 
Christiimity, 61, 66. 

Famthbibu, Schleiermacher's dis- 
claimer of, 162; Hegel's, 18H. 
Pantheistic religions, 198. 
Paradise, 96. 
Paul, 44, 47-49, 60, 83, 92, 93, 107, 



176,1 



2, 278. 
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his attitude toward Jadaism, 
44, 47, 92; his view of 
Christianity, 47; of the re- 
ligious preparation of the 
world for Christ, 49 ; litera- 
ture on, 48. 

Pfleiderer, his criticism of Schleier- 
macher, 173 ; of Ritschl, 258, 
263 ; his definition of Chris- 
tianity, 216. 

Philosophy, the search for the Abso- 
lute, 37 ; difference between 
ancient and modem, 38 ; rise 
of the critical, 112; contri- 
bution to the definition of 
Christianity, 312. 

.Philosophy of religion, Hegel's 
view of, 197 ; Hegel's contri- 
bution to, 200. 

Pietists, 260, 262. 

Plato, 115,303. 

Pliny, 46. 

Polytheism, 292. 

Positivism, 122. 

Progress, laws of religious, 292 sq. 

Prophecy, the argument from, 22, 

Protestantism, 19, 24, 25, 86, 94, 
109, 111, 180, 212, 308, 309. 
literature on, 94; its apolo- 
getic, 24 ; a new type of re- 
ligious life, 86 ; a reaffirma- 
tion of the elements distinc- 
tive of Christianity, 111. 

Psychological conception of the 
Absolute, 15, 16, 18, 36, 
38. 

Piinjer on Zwingli, 92; on Pflei- 
derer, 216. 



Bacovian Catechism, 108. 

Bade, 266. 

Bationalism in the Middle Ages, 

75 sq. ; in the 18th century, 

152. 
Baymond of Lully, 79. 
Bealism, 32, 114. 



Beformation, the, 25, 43, 85 sq., 
125. 

Beformed dogmatics, literature 
on, 100. 

Beischle, 234, 260, 265, 279; on 
Bitschl's influence, 234. 

Beligion, Zwingli*s view of, 87 sq. ; 
Schleiermacher's view of, 
159; Hegel's view of, 192; 
Bitschl's view of, 253. 
Comparative Beligion, its rise, 
128 sq.; Hegel's contribu- 
tion to, 200. 
Absolute religion, its possi- 
bility, 93; method of its 
proof, 39 sq. 

Beligions, esthetic, 169; dnalis- 
tic, 199; historic, 169, 173, 
174, 184, 198; monotheistic, 
169, 170, 183; pantheistic, 
198; teleological, 169, 170. 

Beligious progress, its laws, 292 sq. 

Bemonstrauts, 106. 

Bitschl, A., 223-287, literature on, 
223 sq.; his life, 228 sq.; 
his works, 223, 230; con- 
trasted with Hegel, 227 ; his 
relation to Baur, 229 ; as a 
teacher, 230; relation to 
Schleiermacher, 231, 232, 
233, 234, 241 sq., 249; to 
Kant, 235 ; to Lotze, 263 ; his 
theology, 231 ; his conception 
of Christian experience, 234, 
235 ; his view of religion, 
235 sq. ; his conception of 
God, 238 ; his distrust of com- 
parative religion, 239, 240; 
his definition of Christianity, 
240 sq. ; his view of the king- 
dom of God, 244 ; of redemp- 
tion, 244, 245; of Christ, 
245 ; of the Old Testament. 
247 ; his rejection of natural 
theology, 248, 249; of the 
arguments for the being of 
God, 248; his message for 
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Hitsch], Otto, 179, 253, 266. 
Rothe, 216,217, 
RousseaQ, 77. 



Schelling, 187,190,217. 

SiAlegel, 157, 173. 

Schleiermacher, 154-183, 23i sq., 
233,249,315. 
literators on, 154 »q. ; life of, 
154 Bq. ; his Redeji, 158-166, 
170, 171, 172, 174, 179, 181, 
182 ; Otto Ritschl'B view of, 
159; Mb Glaubensiehre, 15S, 
159 (see Glaa-bemlehre); his 
view of systematic clieologT, 
167, 315; of religion, stresi 
Itud on feeliDg. 161; not 
absorption in the Infinite, 
163; variety of religious 
experience, 163; denial of 
one true religion, 164; social 
character of religioD, 165; 
place of mediation ia reli- 
gion, 165; compared with 
KanC, 165 ; view of poai- 
tive religions, 165 ; classifica- 
tion ot religions, 168-170; 
refutation of tlie charge of 
PanthoiBm, 162 ; viev of the 
Infinite. 1 63 ; of the relation 
of JudalBm to Chriatianity, 
174 sq. ; his definition of 
Christianity, 168 sq. ; hia 
fiew of Cliriflt, 176; of re- 
demption, 1 77 ; of the Church, 



178; recognition of change 
in Christianity, 179; of the 
absoluteness of Christianity 
180; criticism of, 171 sq. 
180; by SchaUer, 173 
Pfleideror, 173; Bender, 173 
Schmid, 173; Lipsins, 173 
Ritachl, 231 sq., 233, 249. 

Schmid, his criticism of Schleier- 
macher, 173. 

Scholz,261. 

Schopenhauer, 217. 

Scliultz. 254, 269; his definition of 
Christianity, 269 sq. 

Schumann, 157. 

Schwab, 266. 

Sohwoizer, 106, 183; on the re- 
formed theology, 106; Lis 
criticism of Schleiermacher, 
106; his defiuition of Chris- 
tianity, 183 sq. 

Scotus, see Duos. 

SeinsurfAelVe, 271. 

Servetus, his view of Christiamty, 

Shaftesbarj, 133, 142. 
Simon of Tournay, 76. 

Smith, Henry B.. 176, 219. 
Socinian view of Christianity, 106, 



Stirling, on the secret of Ilcgel, 

188. 
Stoics, 113, 189. 
StransB, 208, 211; his view of 

dogma, 211. 
SnetoniuB, 45. 
Supernatural, 19, 20, 21, 29, 47, 

71, 73, 82, 131, 153, 188, 

195,, 236, 253, 272, 277, 
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Tacitus, 45, 63. 

Tatian, 63. 

Teleological religions, 169. 

Tertulllaii, 60. 

Theophilus, 63. 

Theology of the future, its char- 
acter, 317; its opportunity, 
318. 

Tindal, 133, 142. 

Toland, 141. 

Traub, 263. 

Trinity, 31, 96, 202, 205. 

Troeltsch, 266, 269, 273, 274; his 
criticism of Kaftan, 273 sq. 

Turrettine, 106. 

Twesten, 184. 



Ullman, 185. 
Ussher, 107. 



Vatican Council, 22, 24, 25. 

Veit, Dorothea, 157. 

Voltaire, 123, 125, 130, 134 sq.; 
literature on, 134; his con- 
ception of Christianity, 134 
sq. ; his view of Jesus, 134, 
135. 



VoTstellung, Hegel's view of, 194, 
195, 196, 197; Biedermann's 
view of, 213. 



Weiss, J., 265, 278. 

Weisse, 216, 217. 

Wendland on Bitschl's criticism of 

Schleiermacher, 234. 
Wendt, H. H., 265. 277. 
Werthurtheile, Bitschl's doctrine of, 

236, 254; Kaftan's doctrine 

of, 270, 271. 
Westminster Confession, 21, 24, 25, 

30, 105, 107, 113, 115. 
Westminster doctrine of the Cove- 
nants, 107. 
William of Auvergne, 77, 79 sq., 

82 ; his view of Christianity, 

79. 
Willich, Henriette von, 158. 



ZwiNOLi, 86, 87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 93 ; 
literature on, 87; his Z>e 
Vera et Falsa Religione, 87- 
93; his view of religion, 
88; of Christianity, 88; of 
Christ, 90. 
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